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In having brought forward to public 
notice the Letters addressed by Miss 
Peckitr to the Rev. James DaLLaway 
(p- 392), it is incumbent on us to apolo- 
gize for having inadvertently suffered an 
imputation against him to appear—of 
having injured the family of an Artist 
whose works he had criticized. Mr. 
Dallaway, as well as any gentleman who 
publishes his opinions on the merits of 
an Artist, is amenable to the publick 
for any mistatement, or any ill-founded 
epinion : but the serious accusation here 
noticed is beside the purpose, and wholly 
unwarranted by the circumstances. 

The sentiments of AN OBSERVER are 
in unison with our own ; but the Plan 
he proposes, we think, would not in any 
degree remedy the evi} complained of. 

We decline inserting the communica- 
tion of TeLos et Gaarno “on the com- 
parative advantage of Shutter and Se- 
maphoric Telegraphs ;” the subject, as 
he observes, being fully elucidated in 
Colonel Macdonald's Dictionary. 

A Constant READER is so good as to 
inform us that “ It would gratify several 
of our Readers to be informed why ‘ The 
Border Antiquities of England and Scot- 
Jand’ have been so long delayed to be 
completed, and when the Author intends 
to proceed with them. Surely,” he adds, 
* Authors act with injustice to the pub- 
lick when they publish part of a Work, 
and then let it drop; and ought to be 
held up to the notice of the publick for 
such conduct.” We agree with him, that 
Authors are deserving of censure in such 
a case when no sufficient reason can 
be assigned for it. And as we are now 
on the subject of propriety, our Corre- 
spondent must excuse us for adding, 
“Surely he ought to have paid the 
postage of his Letter!” 

Mr. Ratpn Dopp requests us, “‘ for the 
sake of justice, to contradict an assertion 
which has got abroad, viz. that Mr. Ren- 
Nig was the Architect of the Strand or 
Waterloo Bridge: which’’ (he says) “ is 
not the fact, it being an honour that I 
cannot allow to be taken from my fa- 
mily. The Plans and Designs of that 
Bridge were approved by the Proprie- 
tors, and its measurements inserted in 
the Act of Parliament for building it (of 
course no other could be admitted), long 
before Mr.Rennie had any thing what- 
ever to do with it. These plans are 
now accessible for the inspectio” of any 
Gentlemen who may wish to see they 
have been acted upon, and in which, it 
is presumed, the Architectural taste of 
the Country has not been disgraced.” 

P. T. I. in looking over the Catalogue 
of the Marquis of Donegal’s Sale at 


Fisherwick, as printed in Shaw’s Staf- 
fordshire, has met with the following 
article : —** No, If. Henry the Third’s 
Staff Head ; it represents a curious ani- 
mal of the horse kind standing ram- 
pant, with a man between his fore feet, 
holding a bow in one hand and an arrow 
in the other, a dog at his feet, &e.”— 
“Is there,’’ he asks, “ any reference, 
in this piece of carving, to some event 
in Henry the Third’s Life? and why 
should it be called Henry III's Staff?” 

O. R. would be glad to know where 
he can see any printed account of Wit- 
LIAM Det, who was one of the Chap- 
Jains to Cromwell’s Army, and Author 
of a work, entitled “ Tryal of Spirits,” 
also at one time Master of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and further he would 
be happy to see a collation of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, with printed 
borders, from the press of John Daye, 
1597, or thereabouts. 

*« J. W. p. 123, is erroneous in styling 
Viscount Bulkeley, ‘Lord Viscount #ar- 
ren Bulkeley ;’ his Lordship’s title is 
Viscount Bulkeley of Cashel, co. Tippe- 
rary; Lam aware of the modern (but 
not much followed) custom of Peers 
signing their titles of honours prefixed 
by surnames of their wives, &c. when 
heiresses; but I know of no instance of 
a Peer altering or adding to his style 
and title of Peerage. The late Lord 
Buckingham signed himself ‘ Nugent 
Buckingham,’ but never styled himself 
Marquis of Nugent Buckingham ; and 
though Lord Holland may also sign Vas- 
sall Holland, he does not assume the 
style of Lord Vassall Holland.” G.H.W. 

PoONDERER Says, an Abridgment of Mar- 
tyn’s edition of ** Miller’s Gardener's Dic- 
tionary,” extended to 6 or 8 vols. 8vo. ; 
and a new edition of Granger’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, with an account and 
description of the different engraved Por- 
traits— are desiderata in Literature ; 
as are also a Continuation of the Lists 
of Cambridge and Oxford Graduates, 
the latter of which is wholly deficient in 
the degree of BACHELORS. 

Ax OLD GARDENER would be obliged 
to any of our ingenious Horticultural 
Correspondents, for information re- 
specting the easiest and best method 
of destroying the white mealy Pine Bug. 

The Verses of S. G. C. are inadmissible. 

CLERIcuUS on Milner’s Church History ; 
LoyaLty anD Liserty; RicHarD Roe ; 
&c. &c. in our SUPPLEMENT, which will 
be published with the Magazine for July. 

The Rev. W. Morcan’s Appeal in be- 
half of the Subscription’ for the Free 
Church lately erected at Bradford, wil! 
appear in our Magazine for July. 
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Mr. Unsan, M.7emple, June 4. 

T will, | am sure, give pleasure to 

your Readers to be informed, that 
the illness of the Right Honourable 
Charles Abbot (now most deservedly 
elevated to the Peerage), though un- 
comfortable to himself, and pain- 
ful to the feelings of his friends, is 
not of a description which is likely to 
deprive the Country of his services in 
the House of Peers. His complaint 
is confined entirely to the eyes and 
optic nerves. During several Sessions 
of Parliament this complaint has been 
gaining ground upon him; and al- 
though he struggled against it, and 
bore the most excruciating pain in si- 
lence, his medical attendants at length 
predicted a speedy extinction of vision 
altogether, if he continued night af- 
ter night to expose himself to the 
blaze of light, and the strong exer- 
cise of the faculty of sight which his 
place ia the House of Commons re- 
quired. Lord Colchester is now in 
his sixty-second year. He was cdu- 
cated at Christ-church, Oxford, and 
afterwards practised at the bar as a 
Chancery pleader. He first came 
into Parliament in 1790 for Helstone; 
was re-elected for the same place in 
1796; but in 1802 sat for Wood- 
stock, and was chosen Speaker. In 
1805 he offered himself for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on which occasion 
he was opposed by Richard Heber, 
esq. M. A. of Brazenose College, but 
gamed bis election by a majority of 
129.—The Peerage of Colchester was 
last held by a branch of the antient 
and respectable family of Lucas, asa 
Viscounty, and became extinct in 
1728.—It was on the monument of 
one of those Peers, Lucas, Viscount 
Colchester, that the celebrated iv- 
scription, referred to by Addison in 
ove of his Numbers of the Spectator, 
was recorded, viz. ‘ 

* He was of a Family of which all the 
sons were brave, and all the daughters 
virtuous,” 


um 


The present Lord Colchester has 
twosous. The eldest is a Lieutenant 
in the Navy, now on board the Al- 
ceste frigate with Lord Amherst; the 
second is at Westminster school. 

His Lordship will meet in the House 
of Peers three of his predecessors as 
Speakers of the House of Commons; 
Lord Grenville, Lord Sidmouth, aod 
Lord Redesdale. Carapoc. 


EE 


Mr. Urban, June 4. 

Shae a very elegant small edi- 

tion of Thomas Warton’s Poems, 
lately published by a most respectable 
Editor (T. Park), 1 cannot but regret 
that he had not been informed of five 
Latin Poems, in the inscriptive style, 
which are the undoubted produc- 
tion of T. Warton. In an Juscrip- 
tionum Delectus, published by him 
anonymously in 1758, but known to 
be bis, and therefore reprinted in the 
second Volume of his Works by Mr. 
Mant, these compositions stand at 
Nos. 41, 44, 45, 47, of the collection, 
and in the note to the latter. A 
slight pretence was made in the Delec- 
ius, that they had been lately dis- 
covered in Italy ; but Warton him- 
self throws a suspicion upon the last 
of them, in the very note which pro- 
duces it. Mr. Mant, in his life of T. 
Warton, expressly assigns these to 
him, saying, ** also a few modern epi- 
grams, namely, one by Dr. Jortin, 
and five by himself, on the model of 
the Antique.” Life, p. xlii. But, as 
they are not distinctly specified, and 
no more is said about them, they 
have been overlooked by subsequent 
Editors. My motive for writing this 
is to prevent their being omitted in 
any future Edition. Both Mr. A. 
Chalmers aud Mr. Park weuld doubt- 
less have inserted them, had they been 
aware of the fact. 

Dr. Warton, though it has not hi- 
therto been noticed, let out the secret 
with respect to the third of these little 
poems, 
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poems, “O dulcis puer,” &c. by in- 
serting it in the second volume of his 


Essay on Pope, p. 472, with this in-- 


troductory sentence: “ In which taste 
[that of the Anthologia] a living du- 
thor, who must be nameless, has wril- 
ten the following lbendecasyllables.” 
This was published iu the year 
1782; but the “ Inscriptionum De- 
lectus” * being scarce andlittle known, 
and still less known to have come 
from T. Warton, the discovery passed 
unnoticed. N. 


—_ 


Mr. Urran, Jane 5. 
gS! Jonas Moore, p. 253, was born 
in 1615, was knighted January 
28, 1672, at which time he was Sur- 
veyor of the Ordoance; was elected 
F.R.S. Dee. 3, 1674; and died in 
1681. But see the Letters from the 
Bodleian Library, and Mr. Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 

The question between Sandford and 
Lord Lyttelton, p. 253, about the 
place of Henry II's birth in Norman- 
dy, is easily answered by the observa- 
tion, that there is no such place in 
any part of that country as Mentz. 

P. 348. Many of your Readers are, 
I have no doubt, more conversant 
with Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts 
than myself; but [ always understood 
Lorenzo to be George Earl of Euston, 
eldest surviving son of Charles second 
Duke of Grafton, and Uncle of Au- 
gustus Henry, the third and late Duke. 

You may assure your Correspun- 
dent, p. 348, that no such person as 
Lady Eleanor Dumbarton does, or 
ever did, exist. ' 

P. 444. F.B.A. may find some par- 
tienlars of the representatives of 
Henry Killegrew, one of the Adinirals 
of the Fleet in 1693, in Mr. Clutter- 
buck’s History of Herts, p. 230, art. 
St. Stephen's Vicarage, which brings 
them down to Edward Barker, esq. 
of West Tarring, Sussex: to which 
I would add, that Jane, daughter cf 
James Cooke, and wife of the first 
Lord Viscount Grimston, was sister 
and Aciress of James Cooke, who is 
there stated as having married Lucy 
Killegrew; Barker therefore wust 
have been the Admiral’s sole heir and 
representative. There are also some 





* The whole title is “ Inscriptionum 
Lativarum Metricarum Delectus,’”’ Dods- 
ley, 1758. 


— Hartlepool Fishery. 
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particulars about Henry Killegrew, 
D.D. in the same work, p. 517, 18, 19. 
art. Wheathamsted Church. 
Yours, &c. E. 
i 

Mr. Urnsan, London, June 9. 

Te valuahle Turbot Fishery at 

Hartlepool, in the county of Dur- 
ham, is but little known to the British 
publick ; unpatronized and unsup- 
ported, it has continued from year to 
year (since it was discovered a few 
years ago) to give employment to a 
few fishermen, who are not able them- 
selves to fit out large fishing-vessels, 
but proceed a considerable distance to 
sea in small boats, exercising their 
dangerous employment. 

This year, about 50 Scotch fisher- 
men have come to the Fishery: it 
will hardly be believed by respectable 
persons in London (paying from 15s. 
to two guineas for a single turbot) 
that on Monday the 2d instant, turbot 
were so plentiful at Hartlepool that 
several were actually sold for four- 
pence each! 

At this time, when articles of the 
first necessity are rising in price in 
London, this Fishery, which is of im- 
mense extent, offers, if encouraged, 
an inexhaustible store of cheap and 
excellent food. Turbots might be 
had here for a few shillings; and the 
Metropolis might be constantly sup- 
plied with any quantity. 

These observations are made for 
the purpose of calling the attention 
of the publick to this valuable Fish- 
ery; and whilst so much money is 
given in London to foreign fishermen, 
an appeal in favour of the industri- 
ous fishermen of Hartlepool, askiog 
only the like encouragement, should 
not be made in vain, 

Yours, &c. 

A Frienp ro tue Fisneries. 

ne ° 

Mr. Urpan, June 10. 
N your Obituary, p. 476, | saw an 
account of a gentleman poisoned 
by taking potash (i. e. salt of tartar, 
subcarbonate of potash, salt of worm- 
wood, or prepared kali) in mistake 
for a dose of Epsom salts. The many 
fatal accidents that have lately oc- 
curred by taking this alkaline salt, 
and its immediate effects on the sto- 
mach and animal functions, render an 
antidote in the hands of every indivi- 
dual of the greatest utility; it fur- 
nishes the publick with the means of 
entirely 
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entirely counteracting the baneful 
effects arising from mistakes of this 
nature, without previously consulting 
a practitioner in the medical profes- 
sion. But I by no means wish it to 
he understood that I deny the use of 
the Faculty in these instances; it is un- 
questionably a duty incumbent on 
every person, in whatever situation of 
life, etther connected or not related 
to the suffering individual, that he 
should consult the first medical gen- 
tleman that can be obtained. 

The medicine to which I have to 
call the public attention, is the ¢ar- 
taric acid, which must be taken iarge- 
ly diluted with cold spring water in 
doses, according to the quantity of 
potash which has been received into 
the stomach. To an ounce of potash 
there should be immediately taken 
five drachms of the tartaric acid, dis- 
solved in a quantity of water suffi- 
cient to make the draught agreeably 
acid; to an ounce and a half of potash 
seven drachms of the acid should be 
taken; to two ounces, tea drachms; 
and so on in the same proportions, 

The effects produced by potash, 
when taken internally in large doses, 
depend on the decomposition which 
takes place in the stomach. This pre- 
paration is a compound of carbonic 
acid, and pure or caustic potash ; 
and as the carbonic acid, which ren- 
ders the preparation comparatively 
mild, is disengaged in the stomach, 
the potash which remains operates as 
a caustic, produces inflammation, and 
all the bad consequences attending it. 
The object of taking the tartaric acid 
is, that it may combine with the 
potash, and thereby form a neutral 
saline purgative salt, viz. Soluble 
tarier, which operates mildly on the 
bowels, but at the same time effectu- 
ally; so that by the same means the 
poisonous quality of the potash is 
subverted, one of the mildest purga- 
tives is obtained by the union of the 
acid and potash in the stomach, the 
operation of which tends to diminish 
the irritability of the system, and the 
inflammatory symptoms which may be 
the result of the accident. The more 
the quantity of liquid taken into the 
stomach, the less chance there will be 
of the occurrence of inflammation; 
by their employment the medicine 
will have a much better operation. 

Should the pain and heat of the 
stomach continue after the adminis- 


tration of the above medicine, blood- 
letting must be had recourse to, and 
a very large blister applied directly 
over the seat of the part affected, the 
warm bath, clysters, with castor oil 
and gruel. Here, however, | must 
leave you in the hands of a practi- 
tioner, with the hope that these re- 
marks may be found beneficial to so- 
ciety. ANTIDOTARIUS. 
— 


Tour through various Parts of the 
Nernertanos and Germany in 
1815. (Continued from page 295.) 

I Y last Letter left me in the vil- 

lage of Waterloo, surveying 
the Monuments erected in the Parish 

Church to the memory of several 

gallant officers who had fallen on the 

glorious 18th of June, 1815. The 
monuments were plain aud neat. 

The inscriptions were brief, stating 

the names and rank of the deceased, 

and that the expence had been de- 
frayed by the surviving Officers of 
their respective regiments. 

The Church of Waterloo is a brick 
building, in the form of a Rotunda, 
with a Portico in front, and exhibits 
a singular appearance. The Village 
consists of one long street of mean- 
looking houses, irregularly built. 
While I surveyed the street from the 
Church Porch 1 said to myself, Not 
many weeks ago this paltry village 
was scarcely known beyond its own 
immediate vicinity; and now, by giv- 
ing ils name to a battle so glorious 
in its issue, and so important ia its 
consequences, it resounds through- 
vut Europe—will live for ever in the 
annals of fame—and be mentioned 
with rapture by the most distant ge- 
nerations of Britons. Waterloo may 
boast of having crowned Britain with 
a wreath, before which the laurels of 
Cressy and Agincourt, of Rawillies 
and Blenheim, wither; and may ap- 
ply to itself the prophetic strain of 

vid, in regard to his own immortal 
work : 


“ Nomenque erit indelebile nostrum. 
Ore legar populi, perque omnia secula 
fama 
Vivam.” 
I stood on tiptoe when | recol- 
lected that | was now upon the spot 
which formed the head-quarters of 
the British army on the eve of the 
battle, and where the arrangements 
fur that eventful day were planned 
in 
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in the sagacious and comprehensive 
mind of Wellington. On returning 
to the Inn, my feelings were excited 
in a manner which | cannot easily 
describe, on being shewn the room 
where | was told the Hero slept the 
night preceding the battle, and where, 
after the close of that scene of car- 
‘nage, he penned his interesting and 
masterly letter, which, in a style of 
unrivalled simplicity and modesty, 
gives a concise and accurate account 
of the most important transactions 
of the day. This letter is a fine mo- 
del for writing military dispatches, 
and fully entitles our great Com- 
mander to the praise so justly be- 
stowed upon * Julius Casar, that 
he could handle the pen as well as 
the sword; and that the Duke of 
Wellington could so handle his pen 
at that moment, shewed a power of 
self-possession truly characteristic of 
a great mind, and which doubtless 
eminently contributed to the suc- 
cess of the day. 

In the room where we sat down 
to breakfast there was a party of 
Ladies and Gentlemen from Brussels 
who were going to survey the field 
of battle; we soon entered into con- 
versation, and they gave us many 
lively anecdotes, together with ac- 
counts of various interesting occur- 
rences which had reference to the 
English army at Brussels before and 
after the battle. They expressed the 
most enthusiastic delight in the tri- 
umpb of British valour on that ever 
memorable day, which, to use the 
words of ove of their party, decided 
the fate of Eurove. Another said, 
* Your Wellington has eclipsed the 
fame of all the great generals 
recorded in English History, not 
even excepting the illustrious Marl- 
borough.” On which the honest 
Squire of our party, whom I have 
repeatedly quoted, stood up, waving 
his hand, exclaiming, “* Huzza! Old 
England and Wellington for ever!” 
In short, the whole party were full 
of admiration of our brave country- 
men, and their great Chief. They 
were delighted to think that their 


**<« Cesar’s celebrated Bulletin—Veni, 
vidi, vici—to borrow the words of an 
entertaining female Tourist, was more 
concise, but not quite so unassuming. 
See Narrative of a Visit to the Field of 
* Waterloo. By an Englishwoman. Print- 
ed fur Murray, Albemarle-street,” 
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computriotes the Belgians had stood 
firm to the great and good cause in 
which the Allied Powers had with 
ove accord united against France, 
and that their soldiers had resisted 
all the allurements which had been 
held out to them to join the stand- 
ard of Buonaparte. I had a conver- 
sation with a fair lady of their party, 
who was full of life and spirit, and 
who happened to be at a village be- 
tween Brussels and Waterloo for 
some days before the battle. She 
gave a very animated description 
of the march of the British troops. 
** Never,” said she, “ did my eyes 
behold such men; but above all, [ 
admired the appearance of the High- 
landers, dressed like our Belgic an- 
cestors in the days of Julius Casar;” 
and then she shewed me a copy of 
a martial song (for she understood 
English well) which bad been pre- 
sented to her by a Highland officer, 
Brave Ecossois des Moutagnes, as 
she styled him, and which he told 
her was often sung in the Highlands 
at convivial meetings. I requested 
leave to transcribe the song, which 
displayed a fine glow of patriotic 
fervour, and which, when sung in full 
chorus in the mess-room of a High- 
land regiment, must have produced a 
strong effect, especially in a foreign 
land. The first stanza was as fol- 
lows, 


“In the garb of old Gaul, and the fire 
of old Rome, 

From the heath-cover’d mountains of 
Scotia we come, 

Where the Romans endeavour’d our 
country to gain, 

But our Ancestors fought, and they 
fought not in vain.”— 


After transcribing the Song, I read 
it aloud, and when | had done, the fair 
Belgian exclaimed, with marks of ar- 
dent feeling, “*O, Sir, I believe the 
ladies of Brussels would have follow- 
ed the Highland Corps, more espe- 
cially that fine regiment called the 
42d, to the end of the world; and 
that,” added she, *‘ not so much from 
the admiration of military valour, 
which is said to be natural to women, 
as from that delicate and respectful 
attention to our sex, which forms one 
of the distinguishing characteristics 
of Highland soldiers.” I had after- 
wards an opportunity, on my retura 
to Brussels, of conversing with this 
Lady, whose imagination | es 
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been warmed in the first instance with 
admiration of the Highland charac- 
ter, by perusing the poems of Ossian, 
which so highly exalt the female sex 
—which exhibit such exquisite seo- 
sibility towards their native charms, 
and render every passion in human 
nature subservient to the fine emo- 
tions of virtuous love; and from 
all I could learn, I believe that 
those poems are more generally read 
aod admired on the Continent than 
in England. 

Just as we had finished breakfast, 
a Barouche drove to the Inn, con- 
taining an English party bound for 
the field of battle ; and most agree- 
ably surprised was I by the sight of 
two old friends in this party, to whom 
1 could truly apply the words of Ho- 
race on meeting his friends Virgil, 
Plotius, and Varius, at Sinuessa, in 
his Journey from Rome to Brundu- 
sium. 


«* Anime quales neque candidiores 

Terra tulit, neque queis me sit devinctior 
alter. {erunt!” 

O! qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fu- 

*« And how long since you left Eng- 
land?” ‘* What news from home?” 
** Quomodo valet carissima Conjux, 
carissimi liberi, fratres et sorores ?” 
* And who would have thought of our 
meeting here?” with many such like 
questions all in a breath. My spi- 
rits were refreshed and elevated by 
this unexpected and delightful inter- 
view, which reminded me of the re- 
flexion suggested to Horace by the 
above-mentioned occurrence, a re- 
flection to which I subscribe with 
beart and hand: 

“Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus 

amico.” 

But how rare is the blessing, and 
how few are the exceptions to the 
Pvet’s pathetic complaint, 

And what is Friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep! 


With this English reinforcement 
to our party, we paid another visit 
to the Church, and from thence we 
repaired to a Cottage close to il, to 
which the gallant Marquis of Angle- 
sea (then Earl of Uxbridge) was con- 
veyed upon receiving his wound, and 
where his leg was amputated. We 
were shewn the Boot which he wore 
on that leg wheo wounded. In a 


small flower-garden close to the cot- 
tage, we were shewn the spot where 
the limb was buried, and which has 
since, | doubt not, been visited by 
more Pilgrims than the shrines of 
all the Popish relics throughout Bel- 
gium. They talked, when I visited 
the spot, of planting a tree over the 
grave, which I understand has since 
been done, namely, a willow, besides a 
monument, with a suitable inscription. 
1 proceeded with some of our party 
from Waterloo to the field of battle 
on foot. In walking through that 
long straggling village, | conversed, 
more or less, with almost every per- 
son I met, on the subject of the bat- 
tle, and my curiosity was often highly 
gratified. We were surrounded in 
every part of our progress by men, 
women, and children, offering for sale 
a great variety of relics. I surveyed 
with much interest every object and 
scene between Waterloo and Mont 
St. Jean, that was conoected with the 
operations of the British Army. After 
leaving the former village, the ground 
becomes elevated, and the forest of 
Svigny, which had kept retiring from 
the view at Wateriov, now began to 
surround us once more on the left to 
Joly Bois, and thence to the spot 
called Les Vieux Amis, where it re- 
ceded again; and on our approach to 
Mont St. Jean, which seemed to be 
more than a mile beyond Waterloo, 
the field of battle appeared in ful 
view. It was upon this little village 
that the rear of the left wing of the 
British Army rested during the whole 
day; and from thence appears, con- 
siderably to the right, the Church of 
Brainé la Leude, whith was in the 
rear of the extremity of the right 
wing of our Army. The fair writer 
of a visit to the Field of Waterloo 
justly observes, that from the top of 
the steeple of this Church, the baitle 
might have been seen more distinctly 
than from any other place. 1 ap- 
prehend few people would have been 
found hardy enough, who had no 
other concern in the battle than as 
spectators, to make choice of the top 
of this steeple, as their poist of ob- 
servation, On advancing from Moat 
St. Jean to the scené of action, my 
attention was soon arrested by an af- 
fecting sight, namely, the numerous 
graves that appeared in every direc- 
tion. 1 withdrew from every one of 
the party to indulge my sulitary me- 
ditations, 
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ditations on this melancholy scene. 
“What a sad spectacle,” said 1 to 
myself, “is bere!” as 1 stood upon an 
eminence commanding a view of an 
immense numberof fresh-made graves. 
“Oh what a bitter renewal of grief 
and sorrow would the sight of these 
tombs occasion to thousands of mourn- 
ing widows, mothers, sisters, and for- 
Jorn maidens in England! Come thea, 
let me sympathize with you, ye af- 
flicted daughters of Britain, and let 
me bedew with my tears the graves 
of those whom ye loved. ‘ His sal- 
tem accumulem donis, et fangar inani 
munere ! Now,” said | to myself, ** I 
ain in the house of mourning, and 
is it not better to be in this house 
than in the bouse of feasting? Yes, 
verily, for I find, as } have often ex- 
perienced, that thereby the heart is 
made better. Come then, let me me- 
ditate over the tombs that contain 
the remains of my gallant country- 
men. Ah! how many kind and ten- 
der husbands, dutiful sons, and faith- 
fal lovers, who not many weeks ago 
were alive, healthy, and gay, are now 
sleeping in these graves; how many 
endearing ties of love and friendship 
were dissolved by the hand of Death 
in this field, in the course of one day! 
Rest io peace, ye brave defenders of 
your Country’s cause. May the Fa- 
ther of mercies, and the God of all 
consolation, grant to your surviving 
tiends and relatives those consola- 
ious under their sad bereavement, 
which He alone can bestow! and when 
the last trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised to life, O that ye 
might all rise, through the merits of 
Him who died for our sins, to the life 
immortal!” After spending nearly an 
hour in surveying the repositories of 
the dead, I began to survey the po- 
sitions of the British and French Ar- 
mies; but the description of them, 
as well as of the most interesting 
scenes of the battic, must form the 
subject of my next Letter. 
Crericus LEIcEstTRIENSIS, 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
Mr. Urpan, June 11. 
I SEND you a Copy of my Fa- 
ther’s Epitaph, which was asked 
for in p. 33. It was written by him- 
self, and placed on a marble mona- 
ment (by Fisher of York) in St. Ma- 
ry’s Church, Beverley. 
Yours, &c. Marct. Ropinson. 





. W. Ward.-- Parish Stocks. [June; 


“ To the memory- of Wm. Ward, 
Clerk, Master of Arts; who, after fif- 
teen years spent in the constant in- 
struction of Youth, presided in the 
Grammar School of this town seventeen 
years. He resigned this station in the 
yéar 1768, on account of his declining 
health; died in 1772, aged 63 years; 
and resteth here in humble hope of a 
happy resurrection. 

And shall it be? shall my vile dust as- 
sume 

Celestial glories’in a life to come ? 
Shall my weak soul, in boundless realms 

of day, [vey ? 

The everlasting Source of Truth sur- 
They sball; if my Redeemer’s endless 

love [move ; 

My errors pardon, and my sins re- 
And in his aid alone my hopes rely, 

To him I strove to live, to him I 

die.” 
— — 

Mr. Urnsan, Norfolk; May 17. 

gee having observed in p. 

253, upon the tolal disuse of 
the punishment of the Parish Stocks, 
and requested to be informed as to the 
law upon the subject; permit me to 
acquaiat him, that itis said, every vill 
of common right is bound to provide 
a pair of Stocks, and is indictable in 
default thereof, and shall forfeit five 
peas. A constable by the common 
aw may confine offenders in the 
stocks by way of security, but not 
by way of punishment. There are se- 
veral offences, under different Acts of 
Parliament, whereby a Magistrate is 
empowered, on non-payment of the 
penalty, to commit an offender to the 
stocks, such as those for tippling, 
drunkenness, and the profanation of 
the Sabbath. Persons embezzling 
silk, to whom it is entrusted to manu- 
facture, and soldiers or sailors con- 
victed of cursing or swearing, with 
many others of a like nature, are sub- 
jected to the punishment of the stocks. 
I strongly agree with your Correspond- 
ent Michael, that, were this punish- 
ment more often inflicted, it would 
be the means of decreasing number- 
less instances of juvenile depravity ; 
but let me add, as this punishment, 
so frequently mentioned in our Sta- 
tutes, is perfectly impossible to be 
enforced in the Metropolis, and other 
places where there are no stocks, 
what means are to be used for the 
purpose of enforcing the fine upon 
the offenders in such cases? 
SamugeL Hawrnorn. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, Feb. 1. 
| aes you a view of Tawstock- 
House, Devonshire, the seat of Sir 
Bourchier Wrey, bart. (see Plate I.) 
The river Taw winds along a fertile 
valley South of Barnstaple, with cul- 
tivated hills on either side, various in 
shape and rich cloathing. We rode 
on the ‘bank to Sir Bourchier’s 


. it appeared réd to a 
Penper a ‘a 5. the ‘hills gtow 
f as you approach his neigh- 
bourhood, which gives it an import- 
ance. His house is a new bine baile. 
» somewhat pugh i 
too modern to 
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u onl San aa a, tha 
geval of which is of a cast that 
bles a fort that is nearly on its 
level. _I have therefore pot a few 
bat ts to it in drawing— 
whic rice tbe ae eas The 
vaiey th slo 
phick rises to sthe house, w 
ae is a handsome parish church, 
with a good tower with four neat 
pinnacles; and so judiciously is the 
plantation contrived, that the tower 
only is to be seen, which, as it lies di- 
eectly under the house, is render- 


Gent. Mac. June, 1817. 
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on that side of the house, | 
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ed, by the help of four irregular 
firs that form a screen, a pleasant 
object from its windows; whereas the 
whole church would have been too 
much, The view extends up the vale 
to the South for miles; and the dis- 
tance is divided by hills finely inter- 
sected by inclosures. ‘The vale, at 
aboot three or four niiles tu the N orth, 
is embellished with an extended view 
of the Borough of Barnstaple, from 
East to West, ‘with its bridge of 17 
arches, church, &c. and three gentle- 
men’s seats on the sides of the culti- 


} vated range of bills above, “" T.B 
. a 


Mr. Ursan, 


O' 


_ May 20. 
VING myself publicly 
ppon by one of your 
~ B. p. 328) to ex- 
ication ‘which was 
ence pot ht 1808" upon 
. dears at Stratford - 
upon. ‘in Warwickshire, has not 
yet beat yh leted id the manuet 
then preted I feel it tb be a duty 
which I owe to the publick, to’ afford 
the required explanation, * 
The work in question, Mf, Urban, 





was undertaken at a when 
the erry! mee a i of the 
Copy-r year of 
Q had, Sor extctly.a cen- 


tury , left author# and pub- 
lishers at a; to judge for them- 
selves, how far the protection held 
out in that Act was Saree ® them 
at the price they Wwére called on to 
pay for it, viz. ‘eleven copiges and, 
Jug lo the decision of thir owe 


Iney thelt wail With tbem, 
Joe ee preieper 5m ooder 





ee “hur te ke 11 
‘and lew cat . nt tS ote 
‘and leave their s i 

imati Mille hbcacter - 
my works A cittulation ot 


vee shal Nesavioee manner in which 
every copy was to be finishéd in c..- 
lours; convinced also of thie impossi- 
bility of any ree th iracy under 
theec circumstances (and I conceive 
‘Dothing but ‘the. hope of profit will 
‘induce piracy), 1 resolved ow exetut- 
ing an A ptealon “of only 120 copies 
of the Paintings at a polyautographic 
press; by the eventual sale of which 
impression, chiefly amongst students in 

* Ouly Nine previous wo the Act of 
54 Geo. III, Enz. 





Antiquity, 
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Antiquity, 1 expected to obtain a very 
small remuneration for my labour. 

For the accomplishment of my de- 
sign, I had obtained access to mate- 
rials original and interesting, beyond 
the general run of topographical pub- 
lications; and, in the confidence of 
success, | certainly did intimate a pur- 
pose of completing the work by the 
addition of copper-plates and copious 
lelter-press, thereby intending a me- 
moir of the ancient Fraternity or 
Guild of Holy Cross at Stratfurd- 
upon Avon, at whose cost these Paint- 
ings were executed, to be compiled 
from the authentic records of the 
Corporation. 

But, unfortunately, while the ma- 
terials for the Fourth Part were in a 
state of considerable progress, a ques- 
tion was brought under legal discus- 
sion, arising out of an unconditional 
claim made by one of eleven privi- 
leged Bodies, to receive from the 
proprietors of all works, without 
purchase, aod without exception, one 
copy of every literary performance ; 
even although it might not be deemed 
expedient by the Author to claim 
the protection of the Act of Queen 
Anne for the Copyright. : 

Mr. Brougham's arguments against 
this claim in the Court of King’s 
Bench appeared to me at the time, 
aod have ever since appeared to me, 
just and convincing; those of the op- 
posite party had this obvious defect, 
that they led to a result prejudicial 
to that Literature which the Act of 
Queen Anne, in its preamble, ex- 
pressly professed to befriend. A de- 
cision, however, was obtained, fa- 
vourable to the claim; on the legal 
validity of which there could be no 
question, whatever doubts might ex- 
ist as to its accuracy. 

When, iv consequence of this deci- 
sion, it was deemed necessary by the 
Booksellers and Publishers to apply 
to Parliament for an alteration of the 
Law (them recently, after 100 years of 
uniform operation, explained to their 
prejudice, and to the prejudice of all 
possessors of literary property), I was 
one of, | believe, only two private 
‘persons, who, perceiving literary pro- 
| ough pe be very materially affected 

y the change, petitioned the Legis- 
lature agaiust the Act. A copy of 
my Petition to Parliament I inciose, 
Should you deem it worth preserving in 
your Magazine ; from which it will ap- 
pedr that | only acticited the Legisia- 


ture, by adopting a certain Clause, to 
leave meat liberty to publish my works 
without being subject to the heavy 
tax, and to take upon myself the risk 
of having my copyright tavaded. 

That this apparently reasonable re- 
quest was nol granted, is to me indeed 
a matter of regret as it respects ny 
own proverty. greatly depreciated by 
the change; but much more do I con- 
ceive itto be a matter of complaint 
to the British publick, as it respects 
the superior labours of other persons ; 
for unquestionably Eugland will suffer 
the loss of many valuable original 
scientific works, which might have 
been published in small impressivns, 
had it not been for the operation of 
this Act of Queen Anne, under the 
decision of the Court of King’s Bench ; 
and of the further Act of the Session 
before the last, by which the ob- 
noxious claims have been established. 
The Act of Anne, thus explained and 
applied, is oddly enough described to 
be an Act to encourage learned men 
to write useful books. 

Under these altered circumstances, 
I conceive myself justified in declin- 
ing either to involve myself ia the 
predicament of attempting to evade 
the Law, which is repugnant to my 
feelings—or of submitting to an un- 
reasonable loss of property, which I 
have a right to avoid,—or, as a re- 
maining alternative, to involve myself 
in legal disputes with powerful and 
wealthy Bodies, wha, with ample 
funds, and a host of legal retainers, 
have, by an extraordinary plea of 
poverty, obtained the sanction of the 
Legislature to their claim. 

To the yet unpublished Plates of 
my Stratford-upon-Avon the Sub- 
scribers will be welcome, as soon as 
I can put them together; and | aim 
not yet so far advanced in life but 
that I entertain a hope of being en- 
abled to complete my original design, 
when the Legislature shall have per- 
ceived, as it unquestionably must in 
a very few years perceive, the preju- 
dicial consequences to Literature and 
Science, of the Law as it now stands. 

Yours, &c. T. Fisuer. 


PETITION PRESENTED IN 1814 to the Ho- 
nourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Greut Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament assembled. ‘ 

The Humble Petition of-Tuomas Fisner 

Sheweth, 
That your Petitioner, in the year 1804, 
while travelling in the County of War- 
wick, 
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wick, made drawings of some specimens 
of the art of painting in England, which 
he deemed especially curious, as having 
been executed in an age, of which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Lord Orford, 
an eminent writer upon the history of 
Painting, no specimens of the art ex- 
isted. 

That your Petitioner soon after his 
return proposed to publish his afore- 
said drawings, accompanied by letter- 
press descriptions and explanations. 

That for this purpose your Petitioner 
having with his best judgment estimated 
the probable number of purchasers at 
120, and the claims of the Public Bo- 
dies at that time lying dormant, did 
execute 120 copies of each painting at 
the polyautographic press of M. Vol- 
weiler, not reserving to himself (as it is 
universally known he could not-in that 
mode of printing) the means of adding 
one to his previously determined num- 
ber of 120; and that he cannot now in- 
crease his number, without, at an enor- 
mous expense, engraving upon copper 
all the paintings. 

That your Petitioner, with a view to 
greater accuracy, has with incredible 
labour coloured up nearly the whole 
impression of the abovementioned po- 
lyautographie prints of paintings with 
his own hands, 

That your Petitioner has added to the 
abovementioned paintings various his- 
torical evidences in fac simile, engraved 
upon copper; and that his work, con- 
taining 60 plates, is nearly completed, 
excepting only the letter-press. 

That your Petitioner’s impression of 
120 copies bas been for the greater part 
disposed of, as it was published in parts, 
to subscribers ; and that’ of the large 
paper copies, all but three have been 
so disposed of. 

That compliance with the claims of 
the Public Bodies, under the Act of the 
&th year of Queen Anne, is therefore 
evidently, with respect to the above 
work, become impracticable. 

That, were it otherwise, your Peti- 
tioner conceives the value of the eleven 
large paper copies required would be to 
him not Jess than one hundred and 
thirty-six guineas, being ove seventh 
part of his whole property and labour 
employed therein; and that this sum 
would exceed the amount of any pro- 
fits he might hope to obtain as a final 
compensation for his labours. 

Your Petitioner furthermore most 
humbly sheweth, that he has employed 
his time, together with his private and 
personal pecuniary resources, during 
twenty years last past, in travelling into 
different parts of Britain, for the pur- 
pose of making drawings of the inedited 


architectural or genealogical antiquities 
of this country. 

That your Pefitioner’s drawings do, 
as nearly as he can estimate them, 
amount to upwards of 5000. 

That your Petitioner has formed the 
design of publishing these drawings 
also, and has nearly executed the first 
part, namely, those relating to the 
County of Bedford, under the title of 
* Collections for the County of Bed- 
ford,” comprehending 64 plates, with 
descriptive letter-press, 

That your Petitioner is convinced, 
both from his own observation and the 
judgment of persons conversant with 
such works, that the letter-press de- 
scriptions are a necessary constituent 
part of all such works. 

That your Petitioner having also as- 
certained, to his own entire conviction, 
that the demand for such works, even 
when accompanied by letter-press, is 
extremely limited, and in a great de- 
gree local, has printed only 100 copies 
of his Collections for Bedford, of which 
he has sold half, and is yet many pounds 
in advance upon this aienmene 

Your Petitioner therefore estimates 
that the whole of the unsold moiety will 
be worth to him four guineas and a half 
for each copy, and that the total value 
to him of the eleven copies, which in the 
event of his completing his work by the 
addition of letter-press he will be re- 
quired to give away, will be one niath 
part of the property adventured by him, 
or 51. 19s. Gd. 

That your Petitioner conceiving it to 
be a duty which he owes to himself, to 
deprecate by all just means such loss 
and injury to his private property as the 
forfeiture of one seventh or one ninth 
part (not of profits, for none yet exist) 
but of a capital advanced by him with 
a view to the promotion of Science; and 
considering the impossibility of recalling 
and giving away to the claimants under 
the Statute of the 8th of Queen Anne, 
those large-paper copies which he has 
already suld to subscribers, feels that 
in the event of the pretensions of the 
Public Bodies (unhappily for Science) 
obtaining an unconditional copfirma- 
tion, be can have no alternative but, iu 
both cases, to suppress bis letter-press, 
not yet published, but which he has pre- 
pared with equal labour and research; 
and thus, to leave both his works un- 
finished, and to desist from all further 
attempts to give his valuable aud ex- 
tensive collection of original drawings 
to the world. 

Your Petitioner can moreover state 
from his Own personal knowledge, that 
one of the Libraries (the Bodleian) 
claiming a copy under the abovemen- 

tioned 
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tioned Act is not open for use to the 
publick at large, nor even to persons 
who are known or represented to be 
engaged in literary enquiries; your 
Petitioner having, upon application to 
that Library for permission to copy a 
few pages from a rare printed volume, 
accompanied and introduced as he was 
by the Registrar of the University, been 
informed that the privilege of copying 
was exclusively reserved to those Mem- 
bers of the University who were gradu- 
ated Masters of Arts. 

Your Petitioner, therefore, humbly 
prays your Honourable House, that you 
will (taking the premises into consi- 
deration) adopt the Clause marked B. 
as part of the pending Bill, whereby 
your Petitioner, and such other persons 
as are in situations similar to his, may 
have the opportunity of renouncing that 
statutary protection for copyright, which, 
under a conviction of its past inefficiency, 
he is well persuaded is inapplicable to 
such original publications as his, and 
which therefore he should at all times 
feel disposed to decline. 

-_—— 

Mr. Urnsay, Awliscombe, May 8. 
SEND you a copy of the monu- 
mental inscriptions, &c. at Awlis- 

combe in Devonshire, that they may 
be preserved, when the stones, like 
the persons they commemorate, are 


to be seen no more. Z. X. 
On the chancel floor, 
1. Were fieth .... of Dobn Ba...... 


of Artes, {ate vicar of thie parish, and 
Giizabeth his wife, which Tobn dped 
the 16th bape of December, Anne Dom. 
1637; and the said Ctizabeth dped the 
9th dap of Danuarp following. 

2. Here lyes y® body of Mary, ye 
wife of John Smith, of Honiton, gent. 
(daut of ye Rev’ Mr. George Passemer 
and Susanna his wife); who dyed ye 5th 
of March 1741, aged 52. Also of John 
Smith their son, who was buried ye 6th 
of Feby, 1729, aged 8 mon’. Also of Will™ 
their son, buried y¢ 24th of Septt 1730, 
aged 6 weeks. Also of Mary their dat’, 
buried y¢ 18th of Jany 1733, aged 2 years. 
Also of Susanna their dat’, buried y¢ 10th 
of March, 1735, aged 10 yf. 

3. Underneath this stvne lie the re- 
mains of Mrs. Amelia Elphinstone, wi- 
dow to the late John Elphinstone, esq. 
Captain of the British, and Admiral of 
the Russian fleet, and daughter of the 
late Jobn Warburton, esq, Somerset 
Herald at Arms. She departed this life 
at Tracey House in this parish, the 16th 
Feb. 1786, aged 50, sincerely regretted 
by her numerous family, who cherish 
with reverence and respect the memory 
of her virtues. Also near this place lie 


[June, 


the remains of her grandson, Henry 
Hartwell, who died the 11th March, 
1786, aged 8 months. 


On a marble slab against the chan- 
cel wall: 


4. Hic jacent Georgius Passemer cler. 
olim vicarius hujus Ecclesia, qui sepelit. 
fuit primo die Maii, anno D'ni 1695. 
Etiam Georgius filius ejus qui sepelit. fuit 
24° die Augusti, anno D’ni 1695. Etiam 
Johannes frater ejus qui sepelit. fuit de- 
cimo die Aprilis, anno D'ni 1701. Etiam 
Susannah, vidua et relict. pradicti Geor- 
gii Passemer, cler. unica filia Alexandri 
Cheeke, Ar’ Pracuratoris Generalis Se- 
renissimo Carolo Primo necnou Carolo 
Secundo, nuper regibus Anglia, &c. in- 
fra Curiam suam Admiralitatis, que se- 
pelit. fuit 28 die Mar. 17229. 


In the church, ov flat stones: 

5. Here lie y¢ bodies of Elizabeth, y* 
wife of John Mallack, of Axmister, 
marchant, and Richard their sonne, 
which Elizabeth died y® 7th daye of 
Maye, an’o Dom’ 1644; and y® said 
Richard died ye 19th daye of y® same 
month, 

6. Here lieth the body of Anne, the 
daughter of William Pring, and of Joane 
his wife, who was buried the 2d day of 
February, 1704, etatis sue the 6th. 

7. William Pring, 1708. 

8. Underneath this stone lieth the 
body of John Husey, who departed this 
life July the 25th, 1804, aged 74 years ; 
and his family on his right for a century 
and half past. Good people, do not re- 
move this stone. 

In the churchyard: 

9. Francis Pring, serge-maker, de- 
parted this life Nov. 12, 1801, aged 82. 

10. Mary Pring, departed this life 
April 27, 1799, aged 55. Also Joba 
Pring, of Chinstone Hill, her busband ; 
died June 3, 1805, aged 74. 


On an enclosed tomb: 


11. Sacred to the memory 
of 
Mary Anne Burges*, 
youngest daughter 
f 


o 
George Burges, esq. 
and of the Henourable 
Anne Wichnoure Somerville, 
his wife. 

She was born at Edinburgh 
on the 6th day of Decr. 1763, 
and died at Ashfield 
in this parish, 
on the 10th day of August, 1813. 





* Sister of the present Sir James- 
Bland Burges, bart. LL. D. of Beauport, 
Sussex, and Knight Marshal of his Ma- 
jesty’s Household, 


12. 
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12. Sacred to the memory of William 
Pring, who departed this life July the 
7th, 1807, aged 72 years. Also four of 
his children: Anne died June 24th, 
1765. William died Junethe 9th, 1781. 
Jabez died May the 3lst, 1782. Tho- 
mas Udy died June the 15th, 1785. 

There are four bells, ou one of 
which is,’ 

“T. Pen. 1627, Ilohn Smyth, Mala- 
chie Aishforde. Wardens. 

I sound to bed—the sick repent, 

In hope of life—when breath is spent. 

T. P. anno Domini 1670. I. M. 1.C. 
c. W.” 

Thereare 10 windows io the church, 
one window in the chancel ; one glass 
window, and six other ditto in the 
tower. There were in former days 
four windows in the chancel, but 
three of them are now willed up. 
There are four doors, aod the princi- 
pal entrance is on the South side. 

Awliscombe * is a parish in the hun- 
dred of Hemiock, Devon, and Arch- 
deacoury of Exeter, two miles from 
Honiton, and 161 from London. It 
stands near the river Otter, on the 
Collumpton road, and contains 86 
houses, and 429 inhabitants. Itisa 
vicarage, value 12/. 10s. 10d. in the 
patronage of the Duke of Bedford. 

“ This was the birth-place of Thomas 
Charde, the last Abbot of Ford Abbey, 
who founded the hospital at Honyton (as 
fame hath). In the reign of King Henry 
the Third, Roger Gifford beld lands in 
this parish, and the Abbot of Dunkes- 
well had a manor here, whom Matthew 
Gifford, the son of Roger, impleaded, 
for hindering him to present to that 
church. By the marriage of Gifford’s 
daughter Isabel to Mandevill, these 
Jands came to Sir John de Stanton.’’— 
Risdon’s Survey of Devon, p. 40. 

The Rev. Richard -Vyvyau Willes- 
ford, chaplain in ordinary to the 
Prince Regent, is the present vicar. 

Yours, &c. Joun Princ. 
—— 

Mr. Unsan, Rome, Dec. 31, 1816. 
N the moroing of Sunday, the 
24th of March, two young wo- 

wen took the Veil at the Church be- 
longing to the Convent of the Domi- 
nicans. 

We felt much interest in the cere- 
mony, and arrived at an early hour— 
nine o'clock. Great crowds were as- 
sembled about the entrance, and the 





* The Terrier of this parish may be 
seen in Gent. Mag. vel. LAXXII, p. 424. 





Modern Ceremony of Taking the Veil described. 
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church itself was nearly full. The 
street immediately before the doors 
was strewed with evergreen plants, 
and guards were on duty, bearing the 
same shrub in their caps. We, as 
English, were allowed to proceed 
through the body of the Church, and 
bad places assigned to us close to the 
altar. Here we waited a considerable 
time, when Mass was celebrated at 
the jower end of the church twice; a 
trifliog interval only between the ce- 
remoaies. Sovn after this the organ 
commenced, aud was continued at 
intervals. 

Precisely at eleven the signal was 
given for the approach of the two 
victims. They were preceded by 
priests, and conducted by their fa- 
ther. Their appearance, perhaps, 
excited less interest than we had aati- 
cipated. They were neither very 
young, nor very pretty ; while at the 
same time their dress, though af- 


*fectedly gay, was very far from be- 


coming, habited as they were, much 
after the fashion of tragedy queens, 
or of revellers at the carnival. Fea- 
thers waved over their heads, silver 
aud other ornaments glittered in their 
hair, and immense bouquets adorned 
their bosoms; but dinginess threw a 
veil over the whole; aod the Isabella 
Brown certainly predominated over 
the virgin white. 

1 was close to them when they 
knelt before the altar. They after- 
wards took seats opposite to us, when 
a aoe commenced an harangue, 
sufficiently common-place, and, as it 
might be supposed, ia praise of mo- 
nastic institutions, and of seclusion 
from the world. During the recital 
these two young persons evident! 
suffered much agitation, but whic 
they endeavoured to hide in smiles. 
Such a smile had much of melancholy 
in it. 

The discourse was rather long. At 
the conclusion of it they agaia eeil ; 
and a short service was chaunted b 
the priests and the choir, in whic 
they themselves joined. While still 
on their knees, the bishop demanded 
their names, to which they answered 
in atone rather loud, sharp, and ar- 
tificial, ** Maria Augustina, aad Ma- 
ria Veronica.” 

They were sisters. And now it was 
that they reaounced for ever the man- 
ners and costume of this world. A 
garlaod of sweet-smelling flowers was 


offered 
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offered to the elder sister, who in- 
stantly, and with much indignation, 
real or affected, cast the blooming 
chaplet behind her. A second and 
similar crown was held out to the 
younger votary, who put it from her, 
indeed, but without violence. It fell 
silently at her knees. The feathers 
and diamonds now made way for a 
crown of thorns, placed on the head 
by the priests, assisted by the lady 
patroness. The downy plume, the 
diamonds’ glare, and the crown of 
thorns, formed a singular assem- 
blage. Thus accoutered, did not 
these females now look like victims 
of what we the enlightened call dark 
ages? A crucifix was presented to 
them, which they clasped with fer- 
vour to the breast. Lastly, each 
one was armed with a taper, lighted, 
to betoken vigilance. The Robes of 
the Order were vow brought for- 
wards. With these they retired be- 
hind the grating, at the back of the 
altar, where they were to be appa- 
relled, and shorn of their hair by two 
of the old religious. This invasion of 
the scissors was, perhaps, the most 
affecting part of the ceremony, but 
they bore it smiling, and with much 
fortitude. The music at this time 
was very fine. The old women were 
extremely adroit. All the pomp of 
dress speedily vanished, and was 
spurocd at, as the flowers had been 
before. The Black Robes and White 
Veils of the Order were as speedily 
adjusted; and certainly:the ladies 
Jost nothing of their beauty by this 
change of costume. A _ glittering 
crown was placed on the head. They 
were saluted by each one of the Re- 
ligious, beginuing with the superior ; 
and thus ended the ceremony. 

A year of probation is allowed 
them, at the expiration of which pe- 
riod they may, if they choose, re- 
turn to the world and all its cares; 
but such a resolution is an event of 
rare occurrence. What an entertain- 
ing, aod possibly instructive history, 
might be compiled by any antient and 
saidaaed inhabitant of such a pri- 
son-house! A Laurentian. 

————— 

Mr. Unsan, May 27. 

_. Publick are looking with 

great anxiety and impatience 
to the result of the labours of the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, now silting, to take into con- 


{June, 


sideration Tae Poor Laws. But if 
they call for a hasty and half-consi- 
dered Report, they will do the great- 
est injustice, not merely to the Com- 
mittee, but to themselves. This sub- 
ject, in which are involved the most 
momentous consequences, 's so Com- 
plicated and difficult, and made up of 
such conflicting materials, that it re- 
quires a depth of sagacity, an exteut 
of knowledge, and a comprehension 
of thought, which cannot be com- 
bined and ripened without siow and 
repeated argument, and deliberation. 


The mischiefs of a false step are too ~ 


gigantic to permit sound statesmen 
to proceed on doubtful theories, how- 
ever ingenious: step after step must 
be tried, as is done by the cautious 
Traveller proceeding slowly over an 
unexplored morass: rather than 
plunge rashly on doubtful ground, 
from which there may be no return. 
The shore must not be left at once 
to launch with full sail on the undis- 
covered seas of speculation. 
It is well enough to write books of 
Utopian legislation. Opposite theo- 
ries, however marked by extremes, 
may all contribuie to elicit truth: 
they may be supported by reasonings, 
7 aud not easy to be con- 
uted: they may induce a strong pre- 
ponderance of opinion in their fa- 
vour: but if they do not stand on 
the authority of experience, he must 
be a rash politician who would ex- 
change for them at once a tried sye- 
tem, even though that system should 
have many palpable faults and evils, 
In the conflicting principles and 
deductions of Mr. Malthus and Mr. 
Weyland, there is much that ought 
constantly to be kept in mind by the 
Legislator in the provisions which 
this great branch of Political Eco- 
nomy may demand. But, on the one 
hand, to suppose that a System of 
Laws of the most intricate ramifica- 
tion and intermixture, with all the 
habits and customs of the population, 
which have existed for more than two 
centuries, can be effaced from the 
Statute-Book; and, on the other, to 
deny the frightful tendency of some 
of its large excrescences,—is surely 
that, which, in each case, a practical 
statesman must equally shrink from. 
That io every year of the bast 
twenty, the mode of administering 
the Poor Laws has departed mote 
aud more, and by larger and still 
larger 
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larger strides, from the original in- 
tention and true aad wise object of 
those laws, cannot rationally be de- 
nied! That in that departure it bas 
(putting totally aside its effects on 
the ric) not only extinguished some 
of the best moral qualities, but po- 
sitively verged on the annihilation of 
the Fuads thas proposed for the sup- 
port of the Poor themselves, is equally 
certain! It is an utter ignoraace of 
the nature of wealth, to suppose that 
it can exist without the labours of 
the Poor; to suppose that food can 
be found for them but through the 
work of their own hands! To afford 
them, therefore, subsistence, with- 
out requiring work in return, is to 
draw upoo a Fund, which, from its 
very essence, must be svon exhaust- 
ed! A population, which are con- 
sumers, and not producers, will soon 
come to the end of their stores! 

As to the moral effects—a Poor 
man, who is jJazy, may for a little 
while prefer a reliance on others, 
where neither care nor providence 
are necessary ; but he will soon come 
to know the value to his happiness of 
a feeling of independence; and to ap- 
| ay same that zest which is given to 

is bread by the consciousness that 
it has been acquired by the sweat 
of his brow. These topics have 
heen strongly urged by Sir Egertoa 
Brydges, ia a small Pamphlet lately 
published, entitled, Arguments in 
Favour of the Practicability of Em- 
ploying the Poor; which, as the Au- 
thor is a Member of the Commitice 
on the Poor Laws, may perhaps on 
that account be calculated to satisfy 
some part of that attention which is 
at present alive in the public mind 
on so very interesting a subject. To 
some this Pamphlet may seem to deal 
too much in abstract discussion: but 
it wust be remembered, that we are 
come to a crisis, when we are bound 
to probe the evil to the bottom, and 
to investigate first principles with the 
most profound aod sedulous care. 

An ADvocaTE FOR THE Poor. 
—_—EE 
Baters ror Fires anv Cuurcues. 


HESE ancient aod necessary ap- 

peals to the pious and benevolent 
appearing to be much misunderstuod ; 
the following ex;lanatory statement, 
made at the fast Michaelmas Sessions 
for Staffordshire, may prove iateresi- 
ing to the publick. 





Briefs for Fires and Churches. 
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** An application having been made 
to the Court for a petition to the Lord 
Chancellor for a Brief, the Chairman 
(George Chetwynd, esq.) took occasion 
to remark, that, as an opinion appeared 
to prevail of some improper disposal 
of the money obtained by Briefs, he 
had made enquiries into the fact, and 
had collected the following informatéon. 

* The Letters Pacent which are issued 
by the Lord Chancellor, upon a Certi- 
ficate from the Quarter Sessions, had, 
he said, ever since 1799, been delivered 
to John Stevenson Salt, esq. (of the firm 
of Messrs. Stevenson and Salt, Lombard- 
street), who is now exclusively employ- 
ed as undertaker for the purpose of 
disposing Copies of the Briefs, and of re- 
ceiving the Collections, but that it is fully 
competent for any person who obtains a 
Brief, to appoint his own undertaker, 
Mr. Salt having no office or permanent 
appointment. 

** Upon receipt of the Letters Patent, 
Mr. Salt, as undertaker, provides printed 
Copies (10,800 of Church Briefs, or 
11,500 of Fire Briefs), which Copies are 
delivered by his Agents, at the Arch- 
deacon’s Visitations, to the Churchwar- 
dens of the several parishes, &c. and at 
the ensuing Visitations they are returned 
to the persons by whom issued, with the 
sums collected thereon. 

“A General Statement of each ac- 
count is afterwards made up, with as 
little delay as possible, and information 
of the Sums collected is given to the 
Trustees appointed in each Brief, and 
the whole may be drawn for immedi- 
ately. . 

« The Charges upon a Church Brief 





are generally as follows: #. 2.4 
WR scncccccsccccsscnescctesescncsesooses 10 56 
Patent..........-+ a ececcvcccscoseses see 22116 
Paper and Printing...............+. 22 10 0 
Bemmphag..... .c.cccecescoccccscesece 13 10 0 
Canvas, Postage, Carriage, &c...15 3 0 
£.84 00 
** Undertaker’s Salary 5d. for each 


Church Brief returned, but charged only 
4d. ; within the Bills of Mortality double. 

The Charges upon Fire Briefs amount 
to 86%. and the undertaker’s Salary @d. 
each. 

“The undertaker is responsible for 
every Agent and Colleetor throughout the 
kingdom ; and the sum received as Sa- 
lary, is by no mean: adequate to the 
trouble, risk, and responsibility attend- 
ing the business. 

* To the foregoing explicit statement, 
the Chairman added, that the produc- 
tiveness of Briefs is less than might be 
expected, partly by reason of the im- 
perfect provisions of the Act of 4th 
Queen Aane, c. 14. and the frequent 


negligence 
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negligence of Churchwardens, but chief- 
ly by the prevailing idea, that Briefs 
are farmed. In no instance, he was 
fully convinced, had a Brief ever been 
farmed, either by Mr. Salt, or to Mr. 
Salt’s knowledge.” 

The Archdeacon of Coventry has 
adopted this method of making pub- 
lic the substance of a communication 
which he has officially received, trust- 
ing that it may tend to remove mis- 
conceptions which have materially 
prejudiced the collections authorized 
to be made upon Briefs. 

Lichfield, 19 March. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, May 30. 
HE vile practice of Boxing is a 
disgrace both to the character 

and the Police of the Country. From 
the public annunciations of Boxing 
Matches, and the impunity with 
which they are suffered to pass, one 
would really imagine that there are 
neither Magistrates nor Constables 
in the kingdom, or that there were 
no Laws to prohibit and to punish 
breaches of the Peace. The truth is, 
that in this case, as in most others, 
the Laws have made ample provision 
for the punishment, and even for the 
prevention of any breaches of the 
public peace; and the fault lies 
solely with those whose agg sn 
itis tocarry them into effect. If any 
thing could add to the disgust which 
every rational miad must feel at such 
disgraceful exhibitions, it would be 
the filthy and brutal details which are 
given of them io the Public Prints, 
where we are shocked and sickeved 
by.reading, among the Fashionable In- 
telligence of the Day, a most minute 
account of the manner in which two 
Blackguards beat each other, and of 
the money lost and won by the issue 
of the contest ; and all this is explained 
in a language wholly unintelligible to 
all but the Professors in this New 
School. In short, the low slang used 
in the Cellars and Flash-houses of St. 
Giles’s is transplanted into the co- 
Jumns of the Fashionable World. And 
these papers are put into the hands 
of our wives and daughters at the 
breakfast table, instead of being 
burned by the Hangman as strovg 

libels on the public taste and feeling. 

The only excuse ever altempted to 
be made for the encouragement of 
this beastly practice is, that it fosters 
that manly spirit and that active cou- 

6 





The disgraceful Practice of Boxing. 
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rage for which the inhabitants of 
these Isles have been always cele- 
brated. But the fact is, that it has 
no such tendency: the Bully, who, 
confident in his strength and skill, 
boldly attacks another, will shrink 
with fear from the mouth of a Pistol 
or the point of a Bayonet. These 
are not the men to make soldiers of, 
for it is almost universally found, 
that the most courageous men are 
the most modest and the most peace- 
able. There is then, on the one hand, 
no one good effect resulting from the 
prevalence of the practice which we 
condemn; while, on the other, expe- 
rience has sufficiently proved its evil 
consequences. It has a tendency to 
destroy that subordination in society 
which is essential to the preservation 
of social order ; for Boxing, like Gam- 
ing, levels all distinctions, and in the 
field of contest the most acute ob- 
server would be unable to trace the 
difference between the Peer and the 
Blackguard. In dress, manners, lan- 
guage, and pursuits, the uniformity is 
not merely manifest, but striking. [tis 
necessarily productive of vice and dis- 
honesty, by the encouragement which 
it affords to idleness, for the men who 
follow this pursuit are abstracted from 
all others, taken out of the paths of 
honest industry, which they had bi- 
therto trodden; and thus deprived of 
all other means of subsistence, when 
exhausted and rendered unfit for any 
other conflict, which with nine out of 
ten is soon the case, they are reduced 
to the necessity of gaining a liveli- 
hood by dishonest practices. This 
—— to be a natural consequence 
of detaching men in the lower classes 
of life from the pursuits of industry, 
and of occasionally associating them 
with their superiors in birth and sta- 
tion, though not, alas, in mind and 
merit.—Several of the fraternity have 
holden up their hands at the Bars of 
our Criminal Courts, and some Lives 
have been sacrificed to this brutal 
and degrading mania. 
A Constant Reaper, 





*,* “In your vol. for 1816, page 563, 
you are incorrect as to the female issue 
of the late Earl Stanhope; Lady Esther 
Stanhope, the favourite niece of Pitt, 
and now residing in Arabia, is unmar- 
ried ; Lady Griselda Stanhope married 
Mr. Tekell ; and Lady Lucy Stanhope 
married Mr. Taylor.” G. H. W. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Clerkenwell, June 1. 

i ye attentiva paid by your Cor- 

respondent BiocRraPnicus, in p. 
113, to the memory of Bp. Burnet, 
will have led others, | doubt not, be- 
sides myself, to pay a visit to his Mo- 
nument; and may I| be allowed to 
hope that it will induce the Bishop's 
Descendauts to repair it? If wone of 
the family survive, I trust the Parish 
of St.Jjames’s, Clerkenwell, will at- 
tead to ‘t. 

I herewith send you a shetch of 
the House in which the worthy Pre- 
fate resided (see Plate I1.), situated 
on the North-west side of St. John’s- 
square. It is now divided into two 
houses, one inhabited by Mr. Perry, 
Parish Clerk of st. James’s, Clerken- 
well; the other by the Rev. Dr: Rose; 
each forming a dwelling with very 
capacious rooms, eight in number to 
each house; besides large arched 
vauits or cellars. The form of the 
front remains in its original state; 
except that the centre on the base- 
ment story, where the principal en- 
trance was, is vow an arch leading 
to a court of small tenements built 
jately on the site of the garden. 
At the back of Mr. Perry’s, in the 
yard, is a leaden cistern with the 
mitials of the Burnet family, and the 
date 1682. 

There is a very respectable gentle- 
man now living ia this parish, apwards 
of seventy years of age, whose mo- 
ther used to visit the Bishop's family 
at this house; and the late Mr.Garth, 
for forty years the respected and in- 
telligent Clerk of St. James's, and 
who died upwards of eighty years of 
age many years since, knew the Bishop 
lived here. 

In 1743, the Rev. Gilbert Burnet 
was Curate of St. James's, Clerken- 
well, and is said to have had 20 bro- 
thers and sisters living. He was born 
in Scotland, the native place of the 
Bishop; but it is believed le was no 
Relation. 

ln 1788, the Bishop's grandson, 
Thomas *, lived at Chigwell, Essex. 

In 1811, a Mrs. Mary Burnett, up- 
wards of 80 years of age, was buried 
in the Bishop’s vault, from Chigwell, 


where she died. T. P. 
re 
Mr. Urean, March 20. 


PON consulting the original pas- 
sage and its context in Shake- 





* See vol. LVIIL. p. 853, 


Gent. Maa. June, 1817. 
a4 


1817.] Bp. Burnet’s House. — Passage in « Henry V.” 


“conceive Pistol 
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spear’s Henry V. act iv. sc. 4. refer- 
red to by your Correspondent F. D. 
in your Magazine for November last, 
p- 388, | cannot persuade myself, that 
Pistol could have any reason, or 
ever intended to refer to the Irish 
tune there mentioned; because, on 
considering the sound of the words ia 
question, a much more easy and na- 
tural signification is at hand. Pistol, 
it seems, has gotten afew, and but a 
few words of French; he has, how- 
ever, obtained just enough to put 
the question Qui va la? ashe does in 
the beginning of this very scene; but, 
not understanding the meaning of gua- 
lité, which the French soldier uses, he 
endeavours to find some word or short 
sentence similar in sound. Callet or 
callat is used by Shakespear in the 
Winter's Tale, act ii. se. 3.—2 Henry 
Vi. act i, se. 3.3 Henry VI. act in. 
sc. 2.—and in Othello, act 4. sc. 2. in 
the sense of a hull; and, as the 
French calin, as defined in Cotgrave’s 
Dictionary, is found to mean “ a beg- 
garly rogue, or lazy vagabond, that 
counterfeits some disease,” it is high- 
ly probable, that callet or callat, so 
very near it, might be applied toeither 
sex, and also imply a beggarly, worth- 
less person. In this view Ishould read 
Pistol’s speech thus, “ Cullet és? call 
me curst cur. O me.”"—Callet es? 1 
to understand as 
meaning, ** dre you a callet?” and 
as intended by hun as a repetition of 
the question, which he erroneously 
supposes the French soldier to have 
asked, to which he adds, Call me 
curst cur, [for such shall be my re- 
venge on you as shall induce you to 
curse me, and to term me curst, vi- 
cious, or mischievous.) The exela- 
mation, O me, is frequentin comedies; 
and may here be designed to shew 
how much in a rage be affects td be 
at what he conceives an affront. 

As I am now on the subject of 
Shakespear, I shall take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting also another mis- 
take. Inthe Merchant of Venice, act 
iv. sc. 1. are the following words in 
a speech of Shylock, in two detached 
passages: 

“And others when the bagpipe sings 
ithe nose 

Cannot contain their urine.” 

** As there is no firm reason to be ren- 
der’d 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig, _ 

Why he a harmless necessary cat, 

Why he a woollen bagpipe,” &c. 
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In this last passage, the difficulty 
has been, what was the reason for ap- 
plying to the bagpipe the epithet of 
woollen, Warburton has referred to 
a story, in J. C. Scaliger’s Exot. Ex- 
ercit. against Cardao, of a persou so 
affected on hearing the sound ofa 
bagpipe; and Dr. Farmer has ascer- 
tained, that this very a from Car- 
dan occurs in an old translation from 
the French ef Peter de Loier, enti- 
tled, * A Treatise of Spectres or 
strange Sights, Visions,” &c. In this 
translation, as Dr. Farmer remarks, 
is the mention, in a marginal note, of 
avother instance, in the case of a 
gentleman then lately living at Exeter. 
SirJohnHawkins had conjectured thus: 
for woollen should be read swelling 
or swollen bagpipe. And Mr. Stee- 
vens has cited a passage in Coriola- 
nus, where that General says his mo- 
ther used to call the plebeians woollen 
vassals; and yet Mr. S. says he thinks 
the same epithet hardly applicable to 
the bagpipe. The fact is, that wool- 
den in this last passage was used as a 
term of contempt, and applied to the 
lowest order of the people, on account 
of their wearing woollen caps, which 
were enjoined them by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1571, 18 of Eliz.: Johnson 
and Steevens’s Shakespear, edit. 1778, 
vol. I]. p. 487. a circumstance which 
has no relation to a bagpipe. Mr. 
Douce, in his Illustrations of Shake- 
spear, vol. 1. p.264, referring, though 
without naming him, to Sir John 
Hawkins’s note, says, “ Activ.scene I. 
Shy. Why he a woollen bagpipe. 
We have here one of the too frequent 
instances of conjectural readings; but 
it is to be hoped that all future edi- 
tors will restore the original woollen, 
after weighing not ouly what has 
heen already urged in its support, 
but the additional and accurate tes- 
timony of Dr. Leyden, who, in his 
edition of The Complaynt of Scotland, 

. 149, informs us, that “ the Lowland 

agpipe commonly had the bag or 
sack covered with woollen cloth of a 
green colour; a practice which, he 
adds, prevailed in the Northern coun- 
ties of England.” * 

This passage, on a fair examination, 
will be found, in reality, to contain 





* An itinerant Bagpiper may be fre- 
quently seen in the streets of London, the 
bag or sack of whose pipe is covered with 
green woollen, as here described. Epit. 
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no reason whatever to support the 
original reading, or to defeat the con- 
jecture. Whether the bagpipe should 
have for its case a covering of cloth, 
or of leather, of silk, or of velvet, or 
of any other material, was a circuin- 
stance perfectly indifferent in itself, 
and wholly optional with its posses- 
sor. Woollen-could never therefore 
be properly applied as a constant epi- 
thet, because its case might not have 
happened to be of cloth; besides that, 
before the instrument could, even 
were it kept in a woollen case, be 
entitled to its appellation, it must, as 
being inclosed in a case, have been 
incapacitated from producing the ef- 
fect attributed to it by Shakespear. 
From his words, as well as from Sca- 
liger’s, as cited by Warburton, and 
those of the translation, mentioned 
by Dr. Farmer, it is evident it was 
not the meer sight, but the sound of 
the instrument, which produced the 
effect ; and no sound could have been 
possib'y rendered by the instrument 
while it was inclosed in its bag or case. 
WV oollen, therefore, isa reading which 
cannot, on any principle, be justified ; 
sume change is absolutely necessary 
to make the passage sense; and, it is 
believed, uo one can be suggested, 
where the variation is so very small, 
and the sense so consistent with the 
context, as exchanging woollen for 
swollen. J.S.H. 
P.S. 1 have throughout this Let- 
ter deviated from the usual modern 
method of spelling Shakespear’sname, 
and I have done it on this principle. 
The age in which he lived was re- 
markable for great licence in speil- 
ing; and his name, as of late years 
usually spelt, is not capable of any 
sense. This is contrary to what 
ought to be the case; and it is plain 
that, where a name has evidently so 
very obvious a signification, that 
name ought to be spelt in the saine 
manner, as the words of which it is 
composed are correctly spelt when 
separately used. Every one would 
justly object to spelling Scipio Afri- 
canus, Scipio Aphricanus, or Corio- 
lanus, Avriolanus; and consequently 
such names as Shakespear, Break- 
epost aud others of the like kind, 
should be spelt according to this rule. 
The mode of spelling, used by Shake- 
spear himself, is apparently not al- 
ways invariably the same, even to the 
different sheets of his Will. See the 
plate 
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plate of the signatures to his Will in 
the first volume of Johanson and Stce- 
vens’s Shakespear, edit. 1778, where 
it is spelt Shakspere and Shakspeare ; 
and in this last manner it stands at the 
end of his Will in the printed letter- 
ress. The only safe rule, therefore, 
is evidently that which does not ren- 
der the name, which has plainly an 
intelligible signification, absolute noa- 
seuse by improper spelling. 
Ea 


Mr. Urnsan, Chester, May 12. 

{* addition to my last communi- 

cation on the subject of the iden- 
tity of Mr. Greatrakes with Junius, 
I am now enabled to send you one of 
that gentleman's letters —There is an 
occasional defect or carelessness in 
the spelling, which it may be material 
to compare with that of the same 
wordsin Mr. Wood{all’s manuscripts ; 
the small s is certainly elongated and 
struck off in the same peculiar man- 
ner as those letters are in the frag- 
ments which have been copied and 
published. 

The occasion of this letler appeara 
to have been such as to admit of 
great latitude of vituperative expres- 
sion; and Mr. Greatrakes has ban- 
died about the character of hisdebtor 
with all the vigour of his supposed 
prototype. No Thames-street Ju- 
nius, racked with the gout, and cheated 
ef his money, could call ** son of a 
w—e” with half the grace of our 
irritable friend, who rejects the husk, 
but, preserving all the bitter of the 
phrase, in one word reduces the fact 
of the offending Colonel's having had 
a father to a mere hypothesis. 

Since my last letter, | have read 
every publication that has appeared 
upon the subject, but have learnt 
nothing to divert me from the pre- 
sumption of Col. Barré having been 
at least largely concerned in the pro- 
duction of the Letters of Junius. The 
author discovered himself to be ao 
Irishman and a soldier, one who had 
served under Lord Townshend ;—he 
must have been an intimate with Lord 
Shelburne, or how came he to know 
of Sir William Draper's frequent calls 
on his Lordship about the Manilla 
ransom? Barré was all of these. 
Whether Greatrakes, who wasalso in- 
timate with Lord Shelburne, assisted 
him or them as an amanuensis, Mr. 
Woodfall, by a comparison of the 





Junius. —Letter of Mr. William Greatrakes. 
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writings, may in some measure be 
enabled to discover. 
One or THE Pack. 


** Dear Coz®. John, 

*€the worthy Coll!!. has shewn the 
Dirt of his originall fatally in his Business 
with me; thro’ your kind Interposition 
he behaved for some time like a Gentle- 
man in this Matter; but He could not 
hold It. You know at your Intercession 
he consented to pay the Money imme- 
diately but upon his pitifull Account of 
his Circumstances | agreed to take it by 
Installments; He left my Letters for six 
months unanswerd, and upon settling 
Accounts hath chargd me an Article of 
72/. twice over, once as deducted from 
800. which with Chatterton’s first 
Charge left 722/. for which he passd 
Bonds: upon a late stateing He dedu. ts 
the above Sum from the Sum of the 
Bonds 772/. and no Redress for me be- 
cause my Blockhead Brother hath signd 
a Release So the Sum of 721. is twice de- 
ducted; he has also chargd money for 
Judgments concerning Keeff altho’ He 
expressly said He was satisfied with Keeff 
for discharging them; What a contempt- 
ible Miser He is; god knows you have 
a delicate Freind in Him but you have 
cecgee sees the Scoundrell as He 





“I only write this as Justifying my- 
self in your Eyes, because as I have told 
Him I am obligd to you alone for any 
genteel Part of his Behaviour and you 
may be assur’d He shall’not chouse me 
in this Manner with Impunity—You 
should make the most of such a Rascall 
nor waste your time and indeed Charac- 
ter in Connexion with such a fellow 
without some advantage and speedily ; 
it was the Craft of his supposd Father 
to make people Dependant for nothing— 
present my best wishes to Mrs. Uniacke 
I respect and esteem her, Happiness at- 
tend you and Family ; & am stoppd here 
in my way to Dublin by my most ac- 
eursed old Freind the Gout but He is 
tender more so than usuall and I hope 
to be in Dublin before the Parliament 
meetts—Y' very aff’. Kinsm® 
Birmingham Witt GREATRAKES”’ 

Sept. the 18th 1775.” 

er 

Mr. Urpan, June 6. 
HE Pillar in the centre of the 
New Square in Lincoln’s Lun 
having been lately removed, to place 
on its base a Gas-Lamp, it may be 
amusing to your Readers to be in- 
formed of the period of its erection, 
as may be learned from the following 
advertisement, copied from “ The 
Post Man, Jan. 2, 1699-1700;” by 
which 
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which we are also informed, that 
there was an intention to erect a 
Church at that time in Lincoln's Ion 
Fields: ' 
* Cavendish Weedon, of Lincoln's 
Inn, esq. encouraged by his success in 
erecting seats by subscriptions in his Ma- 
jesty’s Courts of Chancery and King’s 
Bench, in Westminster Hall (to the great 
ease and conveniency of the Gentry of 
the Long Robe daily attending there, 
who heretofore always stood to their 
great fatigue); and also by the sub- 
scriptions of many worthy Members of 
the said Society; having much improved 
and adorned the New Square iu Lin- 
coln’s Inn, with a Pillar, Fountain, 
Stone Walks, and several other useful 
Ornaments: The said Mr. Weedon fur- 
ther considering that no Kingdom upon 
Earth is more obliged to God Almighties 
infinite goodness and mercy, than this 
our Nation, and that no Nation hath a 
more proper and convenient place toerect 
a beautiful Church or Chappel for esta- 
blishing Divine service there of perpetual 
Praise and Thanksgiving, than that of 
the Center of Great Lincoin’s inn Fields, 
being one of the Jargest Squares in the 
World; bath heretofore caused to be en- 
graven upon two Copper Plates, two se- 
veral Plans of the said design, the one 
containing the manner of beautifying 
the said Fields, with a prospect of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Gardens; the other a 
draught of the Model of the said intended 
Church [as a Chapel of Ease to St. Giles's, 
to be called St. Maries], with the instru- 
ment at large to be subscribed; which 
having obtained a general approbation, 
*tis thus communicated to the publick ; 
and the instruments are to be seen at 
Mr. Playford’s, a Bookseller’s inthe Tem- 
ple Change in Fleet-street, Mr. Harri- 
son’s and Mr. Raven's, Booksellers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. Fox’s, Booksel- 
Jer in Westminster Hall, and at Mr. 
Garret’s, Bookseller under the Royal Ex- 
change ”’ 
lu “ The Protestant Mercury” of 
Jan. 3, the Instrument to which the 
signatures were to be affixed is given 
at length. B. N. 
a 
Mr. Unzan, June 7. 
S you have always shewn your- 
self willing to assist in bringing 
forward to general notice useful pub- 
Jications, more particularly those re- 
Jateng to our National History; | beg 
you to insert some extracts from Mr, 
Baker’s Proposals fur a new “ History 
of Northamptonshire.” N. R.S. 
“It is a fact not generally known, 
even to taose who possess “ BrIDGEs’s 





History of Northamptonshire,”’ that, 
although not published till 1791, the 
chronological average of the collection 
which forms its basis scarcely réaches 
to 1720, leaving to his successor an un- 
recorded interval of nearly a century, 
exclusive of the improvements and cor- 
rections which may be grafted on the 
parent stem; for it will not be denied 
that material omissions bave eluded ob- 
servation, and most of the Pedigrees 
can be regarded only as guides for the 
direction of, or outlines to be filled up 
by, subsequent enquiry; whilst those 
families who have since become con- 
nected with the County by purchase, 
adoption, or descent, will form no 
trifling addition to the list. 

** Of the numerous and beautiful seats 
of the Nobility and Gentry, many are 
unnoticed by Bridges—a few are cur- 
sorily, but none minutely or accurately, 
described. In his account of £Ecclesias- 
tical edifices be confines himself to mere 
measurements and dry details, without 
the slightest discrimination either of 
style or period. Literary Biography 
formed no part of his original plan, 
though some brief memorials are intro- 
duced by his Editor. This department, 
however, is susceptible of being most 
essentially improved and amplified, es- 
pecially as illustrative of the Parochial 
Incumbents. Independently of many 
eminent characters who have been over- 
looked, there are several minor authors, 
not undeserving of notice, and yet un- 
known to fame. Rejected, and judi- 
ciously so, by the general Biographer, 
it seems peculiarly incumbent on the 
Local Historian to rescue them from 
oblivion ; for where can they be so ap- 
propriately commemorated, as in the 
County which gave them birth, or which, 
either fortuitously or by choice, became 
their home ? 

‘In pointing out, and professing to 
supply these deficiencies, theAuthor is ex- 
tremely anxious to deprecate the most dis- 
tant wish ef undervaluing the labours of 
his Predecessor —whose premature death 
—the various hands to which his MSS, 
were consigned—the protracted period 
through which they lingered in the 
press, and other disadvantages insepa- 
rable from the peculiar circumstances 
of the publication, satisfactorily ac- 
count, and in a great measure atone, 
for defects which would otherwise 
be inexcusable. Of the Author’s qua- 
lifications for executing his projected 
plan, his performance will furnish 
the -best criterion; and he has no 
inclination to betray himself into a 
factitious diffidence, or blind confidence, 
by anticipating that decision. The only 
pretensions be presumes to offer are, 
unwearied 


























unwearied perseverance, indefatigable 
research, an almost enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the study, which has “‘ grown 
with bis growth” from his very childhood, 
and an ardent, he might safely add a 
fastidious solicitude to avoid the slightest 
imputation of party feeling. 

“The degree of countenance aud 
support which he has hitherto expe- 
rienced, affords the fairest anticipation 
of an effectual guarantee against pecu- 
niary risk; and without an exoneration 
from serious loss no individual could 
prudently embark in so laborious and 
expensive an undertaking. 

** The Author feels gratefully obliged 
by the free access to private as well as 
public documents with which he has 
been honoured; and respectfully solicits 
the communication of any information 
relative to the County in general, and 
particularly the Hundreds of Spelho, 
Newboitle Grove, and Fawsley, which 
wiil constitute the first portion of his 
Work*; and the principal Drawings for 
which are already made by Mr. E. Blore 
and Mr. F. Mackenzie, whose nume- 
rous and excellent antiquarian and to- 
gographical productions are too well 
known and appreciated to need any en- 
comium.”’ 

— 

Mr. Urnsan, Londen, May \1. 
OTHING shews more clearly 
the propriety, and, I may add, 

the necessity of those Parliameutary 
Resolutions, for erecting National 
Monuments in commemoration of the 
victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
than the fact that those great and 
glorious events, to which we owe 
not only the continuation of our 
power and prosperity, but also that 
of our liberty and our lives, are in a 
manner forgotten by many, and even 
ridiculed by not a few. But where 
are these Monuments, or the founda- 
tions of them? Where are the mo- 
dels and desigos to be followed in 
erecting them? It is true the Com- 
mittee appointed by Parliament to 
carry their Resolves into execution 
advertized rewards for the two or 
three best models or designs of such 
Monuments, to be delivered to them 
at the British Gallery in Pall Mall, 
on the 30th of April last year; and 
it was natural to expect that the cu- 
riosity of the publick would have been 
gratified, and their taste consulied, 
by an exhibition of such models and 
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designs; but, owing to some unknown 
cause or other, this has not been 
done: and, with all the pains I have 
taken to view several of these, | have 
only succeeded in getting a sight of 
one of them; which, indeed, has 
been exhibited to a great proportion 
of the Nobility aud Gentry, and was 
kept at Carleton House for ten suc- 
cessive weeks, for the frequent in- 
spection of the Prince Regent. 

I have heard of otner designs, in 
the several forms of pillars, pyramids, 
triumphal arches, and towers; but, 
in my present inability to survey them, 
I shall continue to prefer the one 
which I have ys surveyed, and 
of which it may not be unacceptable 
to your Rea ersif | givesome account, 

The idet of the Monument in ques- 
tion, which is intended to commemo- 
rate the Victory of Waterloo, is bor- 
rowed from the most admired of an- 
tient edifices—the Pantheon at Rome, 
erected by M. Agrippa, son-in-law of 
the Emperor Augustus, uoder the di- 
rection, most probably, of the Prince 
of Architects, Vitruvius, who flou- 
rished at that period, when the Arts, 
as weil as Literature, were at their ze- 
nith of perfection. The ascent to 
the Monument is by three flights of 
steps, each of them, as nearly as I 
can recollect, being 12 in number. 
But, before we attempt to mount 
these steps, our attention is unavoid- 
ably engaged by two colossal groups 
of allegorical figures, placed on huge 
piers, on each side of the steps, and 
descriptive of the Duke of Weilling- 
ton’s achievements in his two wars 
against Napoleon. On the right side 
is seen Alexander taming the horse 
Bucephalus, which is copied from the 
work of Phidias at Monte Cavallo, 
with this inscription on the pier: Do- 
mitori Tyranni, and the names of the 
chief victories gained by the Duke in 
the former war engraved round the 
abacus. On the left side we behold 
Hercules cutting off the last head of 
the Lernwan Hydra with a sword, 
and holding a torch to sear the 
wounded neck. The die of the pe- 
destai is inscribed Victori Tyranni, 
and the abacus of it with the name 
Waterloo. 

At the top of the steps we enter un- 
der a magnificent portico, supported 
by Corinthian columas, six in breadth 
and three in depth. The tympanum 
of the pediment exhibits, in bas re- 

.  Sief, 
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lief, the military triumph of Britan- 
nia, who appears seated in acar, and 
is surrounded by soldiers carrying 
spoils, &c. in the nature of the an- 
tient Roman triumphs. A figure of 
Victory surmounts the pediment, and 
those of Mars and Minerva support it 
on each side. Beneath it is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

VICTORLZ WATERLOENSI PRINC., 

SENAT. POP.QUE F. PF. 

“To the Victory of Waterloo. The 
Prince, the Parliament, and the People, 
erected this.” 

The decorations of the original 
Pantheon have sunk beneath barbaric 
violence and the weight of years; 
but they are supplied in the model 
with tasteful elegance. A rich en- 
tablature surrounds it, which is sup- 
ported at equal distances by double 
Corinthian columns. Between each 
pair of these are niches, which con- 
tain the figures of the mos? celebrated 
heroes of this nation, beginning with 
Egbert and Alfred, and ending with 
Abercrombie and Moore. The top 
of the entablature is ornamented with 
allegorical figures of the Virtues and 
Arts which flourish in this Country. 

The interior of this Temple of Vic- 
tory is an hemisphere of 100 feet in 
height, and the same in diameter. It 
is lighted from the apex by an eye 
or open circular window, which has 
a singular and happy effect. Under- 
neath this, in the centre of the Tem- 
ple, is placed the statue of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, the pe- 
destal of which is supported by figures 
representing the four quarters of the 
world, and is adorned on its four sides 
with appropriate carving. On one of 
these the Prince is deciding in council 
on thecontinuance of the war with Na- 
poleon ; on another he is receiving the 
congratulations of the Foreign Princes 
and Generals who visited this Country 
on the termination of the first war; 
on the third Capt. Percy is laying at 
his feet the eagles and other spoils 
captured at Waterloo: the front pan- 
nel is reserved for an inscription. 

Facing the Prince's statue is that of 
the Duke of Wellington; his head is 
crowned with laurel, and he bears a 
Marshal’s staff in his hand: Mars and 
Minerva, emblematic of valour and 
military skill, support his pedestal. 
Six other statues, under ornamented 
canopies, are placed at equal distances 
round the Temple. These represent 


the Victory of Waterloo. (June 


the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Hill, 


Generals Ponsonby, Picton, &c.; anda 
much greater number of busts and me- 
dallions of distinguished officers adorn 
the intermediate spaces. Even the 
meanest of our combatants who gave 
his life or shed his blood in the ever- 
memorable day of Waterloo is not for- 
gotten in this National Monument, as 
the inside of the doors are to be lined 
with bronze, on which the whole of the 
official returns of killed and wounded 
in that engagement is to be engraved. 
In different compartments of the at- 
tic story, immediately below the cu- 
pola, are bas reliefs, representing the 
former victories of the Duke, as well 

as the decisive one of Waterloo. 
Some persons have objected to the 
proposed Temple, that it will want 
height, though it is proposed that 
the eye of it should stand 130 feet 
from the earth; and have expressed 
their partiality for a pillar. To insti- 
tute a just comparisun between these 
two kinds of Monuments, we. must 
chiefly consider which of them is. best 
calculated to represent the events in- 
tended to be recorded, and whieh of 
them is the most beautiful in itself. 
On neither point can there be, in my 
opinion, a moment's doubt. It has 
been shewn how admirably the pro- 
posed Pantheoa or Temple of Victory 
is calculated to commemorate in ge- 
neral and in particular those exploits 
of our immortal Hero, and of his fel- 
low combatants, to which we are in- 
debted for all that is dear in life; 
whilst a Pillar, like the Monument 
near London Bridge, can only present 
a general, and that a mouldering re- 
presentation of them; or, if carved 
in detail, as on Trajan’s Pillar, they 
can never be surveyed without the 
help of wings or scaffolding. In the 
next place, a Pillar which supports 
nothing is by no means a graceful ob- 
ject; whereas the original Pantheon, 
under all its disadvantages, is the ad- 
miration of all beholders. The Mo- 
del of the Waterloo Monument, now 
at No. 28, Old Burlington-street, de- 
corated as it is, has charmed every 
description of persons who have 
viewed it. Some, indeed, of those 
who acknowledge its beauty as an 
edifice, object to it as a National Mo- 
nument, because, they say, it is co- 
pied from a Church. True it is that 
the Pantheon at Rome has been, in 
the middle ages, turned into a Church; 
but 
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but.every one knows that it was not 
built for one; and there is no person 
of taste who has seen it, that does 
not think it better calculated for a 
Repository of Illustrious Personages, 
to which purpose it now begins to be 
applied, than for the worship of the 
Christian Religion. I. Merwin. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, June 5. 
S uo one has answered the in- 
quiries of your Correspondent 
Caradoc, in your last Volume, p. 487, 
after Dr. Nicholas Bound, | am in- 
duced to send you such particulars as 
I bave met with respecting him, 
though they are but slight, and 
though the interest may now be some- 
what weakened by the republication 
of one of his Works, which was pro- 
bably intended to be accompanied by 
some account of the Author. 

Dr. Nicholas Bounde was of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, A.B. 1571-2, A. M. 
1575, elected Fellow of his College 
jn 1570, upov the vacancy made by 
Tho. Binge. On the 3d of Sept. 1585, 
being then S. T. P. be was instituted 
to the Rectory of Norton in Suffolk. 
In 1587 the fellowship which he had 
vacated was filled up by thé election 
of Thomas Moigne, On the 19th 
of July, 1577, he was incorporated 
Master of Arts of the University of 
Oxford; aad died the 8th Feb. 1607. 

He was the Author of several 
Works, most of which are enumerated 
in your last Magazine, p. 429. Of 
these, ** The Doctrine of ihe Sabbath 
plainly laid down,” &c. first published 
im 1595, made a cunsiderable noise. 
in this (which was enlarged with ad- 
ditions in 1606) the following opi- 
nions are maintained: 1. That the 
Commandment of sanctifying every 
seventh day, as in the Mosaic Deca- 
logue, is moral and perpetual. 2. 
That whereas all other things in the 
Jewish Church were taken away 
(Priesthood, Sacrifices, and Sacra- 
ments), his Sabbath was so changed 
as it still remaineth. 3. That there is 
great reason why we Christians should 
take’ ourselves as strictly bound to 
rest upon the Lord’s Day, as the Jews 
were upon their Sabbath; it being 
one of the moral Commandments, 
where all are of equal authority. 
New Church Hist. lib. 9. sect. 20. 
Heylin’s Extraneus Vapulaus, Loud. 
12mo. 1656, p. 117. 

The two following passages from 


Some Account of Dr. Nicholas Bound. 
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the same Author's Writings may fur- 
nish some information; avd | shall 
therefore transcribe them. 

“ The Sabbatarian Doctrines had been 
broached by Bownd in the same year 
wherein the Nine Articles had been 
made at Lambeth; which being op- 
posed by Abp. Whitgift, and never ad- 
mitted in this Church, were, by the 
cunning of that faction, and the zeal 
and diligence of this man, incorporated 
into the body of the Articles for the 
Church of Ireland; in which it is de- 
clared, for a doctrinal point, that the 
first day of the week, which is the 
Lord’s Day, is wholly to be dedicated to 
the service of God; and therefore we 
are Bound therein to rest from our com- 
mon and daily business, and to bestow 
that leisure upon holy exercises, both 
publick and private.”—Heylin’s Hist. of 
Abp. Laud. Lond. fol. 1671, p. 195. 

“The English Puritans having sped 
so ill in a course of violence, were grown 
so wise as to endeavour the subverting 
of that fort by an undermining, which 
they had no hope to take by storm or 
battery. And the first course they fell 
upon, besides the artifices lately men- 
tioned, for altering the posture of the 
Preacher in the Spittle Sermons, and that 
which was intended as a consequent to 
it, was the design of Dr. Bound (though 
rather carried under his name, than of 
his devising) for lessening, by degrees, 
the reputation of the antient festi- 
vals. The Brethren had tried many 
ways to suppress them formerly, as 
having too much in them of the su- 
perstitions of the Church of Rome; 
but they had found no way successful 
till they fell on this—which was, to set 
on foot some new Sabbath Doctrine; 
and by advancing the authority of the 
Lord’s Day Sabbath, to cry down the 
rest. Some had been hammering on 
this anvil ten years before, and had pro- 
cured the Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
don to present a petition to the Queen 
for the suppressing of all plays and inter- 
ludes on the Sabbath Day (as they 
pleased tocallit) within the liberties of 
their city. The gaining of which made 
them hope for more, and secretly to re- 
tail those speculations which afterwards 
Bound sold in gross, by publishing his 
Treatise of the Sabbath, which came 
out this year, 1595. And as this book 
was published for other reasons, so 
more particularly for decrying the yearly 
festivals, as appears by this passage in 
the same, viz. ‘ That he seeth not where 
the Lord hath given any authority to his 
Church, ordinarily and perpetually, to 
sanctify any day, except that which be 
hath sanctified himself.” And makes it 
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an especial argument against the good- 
ness of Religion in the Church of Rume, 
that to the Seventh Day they had joined 
so many other days, and made them 
equal with the Seventh, if not superior 
thereunto, as well in the solemnity 
of divine offices, as restraint from la- 
bour. So that we may perceive from 
this what their intent was from the be- 
ginning—to cry down the holidays as 
superstitious Popish ordinances; so that 
their new-found Sabbath being left alone 
(and Sabbath now it must be called) 
might become more eminent. Some 
other ends they might have in it, as 
the compelling of all persons, of. what 
rank soever, to submit themselves unto 
the yoke of their Sabbath rigors, whom 
they despaired of bringing under their 
Presbyteries.’’— Heylin’s Hist. of the 
Presbyterians, Lond. fol. 1672, 2d edit. 
pp- 337, 338. 

Dr. Bound has a Latin Ode on Dr. 
Peter Baro’s “* Prelectiones in lonam,” 
1579.—See Cole’s Ath. Cantab.; and 
Wood's Ath. Ox. vol. I. p. 743. 


Yours, &c. S. A. ¥. 
—e 
Mr. Unsan, June 9. 


rc the vale of Aylesbury, and in 
the richest part of that pasturage, 
which ever since the days of Drayton 
(and perhaps long before) has ieee 
celebrated for the value of its soil and 
produce, is vow standing, in a melan- 
choly state of ruinous dilapidation, 
a Chapel, which, from the fragments 
of old sepulchral stones still remain- 
ing, was evidently the burial-place of 
the Earls of Lichfield for many ages. 

I am informed that neither the pro- 
prietors of the surrounding estaie, 
nor its occupiers, give themselves 
any trouble about the matter; but 
that the edifice and its contents are 
suffered to cramble into dust, without 
any attempt to restore or preserve 
them. It is certainly to be lamented, 
that, whev an income of four or five 
thousand pounds per annum descends 
to the heir of an antient house, it 
does not carry with it something like 
an admonition of the reverence and 
respect which is due to the ashes of 
his forefathers; and | hope it may be 
allowed me to complain, that, when 
Sectaries are every day iocreasing in 
numbers, and evineing that they alsoin- 
crease in riches, by the sums which they 
voluntarily contribute to the erection 
of Meeting-houses and Conventicles, 
none of which do I see falling into de- 
cay or disuse, there should be so much 
carelessness on the part of the Members 
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of the Establishment with regard to the 
condition of their Churches aad Cha- 
pels. Perhaps, Mr. Urban, the condi- 
tion of Quarrendun Chapel may not be 
known to the noble family whose an- 
cestors, although not made food for 
crows, have their “ sconces every day 
liable to be knocked about with a 
dirty shovel.” But, as your Magazine 
is very generally read, this notice of 
the circumstance may possibly fall 
into the hands of some person who 
may think it worth while to apply 
some remedy to this instance of an 
evil which is rapidly gaining ground 
amongst us—an entire neglect of sa- 
cred edifices, and disregard for an- 
tient worth! Perhaps, also, some of 
your Readers will be able to inform 
me who was Sir Harry Lee, knight, 
whose lady was buried at Aylesbury 
in 1584, with the following very singu- 
lar lines inseribed upon her monument : 
** If passing by this place thou doe de- 

sire [marble lie ; 

To know what corpse were shry’d in 
The sum of that.which now thou dost 

require, [descrie. 

This scle’der verse shall sone to the 
Entombed here doth rest a worthie 

Dame, [bloud ; 
, Extraet and born of noble house and 
Her sire Lord Pacer hight of worthie 
fame, (foud. 

Whose virtues cannot sinke in Lethe 
Tho bretheren had she, Baro’s of this 

realme ; [be bight, 

A Knight her freere, Sir Harry Lee 
To whom she bare three impes, which 

had to name [spight : 

Jobn, Henry, Mary, slayn by fortune’s 
First two bei’g yong, which caus’d their 

pare’ts mo’e, > [her years : 

The third in flower a’d prime of all 
All three do rest within this marble stone, 

By which the fickl’ess of worldly joyes 

appears. [crimson flowers 

Good friend, stick not to strew with 
This marble stone, wherein her cin- 
ders rest ; [powers, 

For sure her ghost lives with the heav’ly 

And guerdon hathe of virtuous life 

possest.”’ 

Query. What were the names of the 
“two Barons of the Realm” who 
were sons of Lord Paget? and was 
Sir Harry Lee of the Lichfield family, 
or of the family of Sir William Lee, 
bart. formerly seated at Hartwell in 
Bucks, whose descendant (a younger 
son if | mistake not) is the present 
worthy Rector of Water Stratford ia 
the same county ? 

An answer to these enquiries will 
much oblige Viator. 
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HAMPSHIRE, INCLUDING THE ISLE OF WIGHT: 


Boundaries. 
Channel. 


Isle of Wight. 


British Inhabitants. Segoutiaci, who were afierwards dispossessed by the 


Belge. 


Roman Province. Britannia Prima. Stations. Venta Belgarum, Winches- 
ter; Vindonum, Silchester; Clausenium, Bittern; Brigw, Broughton; 
Andaoreun, Andover.—The Isle of Wight was called Vectis. 

Saxon Heplarchy. Westsex. 

Antiquities. Silchesier Roman Remains. Buckland Rings and Danebury 

Winchester Caruzpaar, College, Cross, West-gate, Round 
Table, aud Bishop's Castie of Wulvesey. Hospital of St. Cross. Hide, 
Netley, Beaulieu, and Quarr in the Isle of Wight Abbeys. St. Diony- 
sius’ Priory. 
Churches, 
Michael's Southampton, and East Meon Fonts. South«mpton Walls and 
Gates. Carisbrook in the Isle of Wight, Christ Charch, Hurst, Odibam, 
Porchester, and Warblington Castles, 

Winchester was the Saxon Metropolis. The Cathedral was fouoded by 
Cinegils, first Christian King of Westsex,and dedicated by St. Birinus in 648. Lo 
it were interred the remains of its founder Civegis, aud Cynewulf, Kings of 
Westsex; of Egbert, the First King of Engiand; Ethelwoif; Alfred the 
Great, whose body was afterwards renfoved to Hide; Edward the Elder ; 
Edred; Edwy; Canute the Great ; Hardicanute; Emma, * the pearl of Nor- 
mandy,” wife of the two Kings Kithelred the unready, and Canute, and mo- 
ther of the two Kings Hardicanute and Edward the Confessor; and William 
Rufus. Among the more eminent of its Bishops who had sepulture bere 
were St. Swithin, the Patron Saint of the City; Heury de Blois, the brother 
of Stephen; Peter de Rupibus, guardian of Henry iLl.; William of Wyke- 
ham, the celebrated architect; Cardinal Beaufort, whose death is so im- 
pressively described by Shakspeare ; William Waynflect; and the persecuting 
Stephen Gardiner. 

he Round Table, popularly attributed to Arthur, more probably owed 
its origin to Stephen, to prevent disputes for precedency among his altend- 


Camps. 


ants. 


Hide was a Mitred Abbey, founded in 1110 by Henry I. and to it were 
removed the bones of Alfred the Great, his Queen Alswitha, his sons Ethel- 
ward and Edward. It was also the repository of the relicks of St. Grimbald 
and St. Judocus. 

At Whorwell, in a Nunnery founded in expiation of her murder of Ed- 
ward the martyr, Elfrida, the beautiful, but infamous Queen of Edgar, was 


interred. 


At Beaulieu Abbey, Eleanor Queen of Henry II. was buried. 

In Rumsey Abbey (founded by Edward the elder, whose daughter Elfleda 
was the first Abbess) was educated Matilda, daughter of Malcolm King of 
Scots, and Queen of Henry 1. under the government of Christina, cousin 
to Edward the Confessor. Mary daughter of Stephen was its Abbess, but 
she renounced the veil, and married Matthew younger son of Theodoric Earl 


of Flanders. 


Gent. Mac. June, 1817. PRE- 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


North, Berks. Kast, Surrey and Sussex. South, English 

West, Dorset and Wilts. 

Main land. Greatest length 55, greatest breadth 40, circumference 150, 
square 1481 miles. 

Greatest length 23, greatest breadih 1S, circumference 60, 
square 164 miles. 

Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Winchester. Circuit, Western. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


Christ Church, Ramsey, and St. Michaci’s Southampton 
Basingstoke Holy Ghost Chapel. Winchester Cathedral, St. 
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PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Alve, Anton, Avon, Auburn, Boldre-water, Exe, Hamble, Itchin, 
Loddoo, Stour, Test or Tees, Tillbill, Wey.—Isle of Wight; Medina, 


Yar, Wooten, Shankiin. 


Inland Navigetion. Basingstoke («hich near Odiham passes through a 
tunnel nearly 3 quarters of a mile long), Andover, Southampton, aod 
Salisbury canals. Southampton water, Boldre water, Avon,’ Itchin, and 
Stour rivers.—Isle of Wight: Medina and Yar rivers; Brading and New- 


town harbours. 


Lakes. Alresford Pond, head of the Itchin: Alverstoke and Sowley Lakes 

Eminences and Views. Portsdown hill, ou which a fair is held July 26; Wey 
hill, on which is a large fair, beginning October 9; Danebury hill, the 
subject of a Poem by Mrs. Duncombe; Sidon bill in High close park. 
Eaglehurst cliff.—Isle of Wight: St. Catherine’s hill, the highest in the 
island, 750 feet above high-water mark. Culver Cliffs. Carisbrook 
castle. Pyramid on Ashey Down; Bimbridge Down. 

Natural Curiosities. Hurst castle Causeway. Shingles, Portsea and Hay- 


ling islands. Heogistbury head. 


New, Alice, Holt, Woolmer, and Bere 


forests. lo Dibdin church-yard a yew-tree 30 feet in circumference. 
Cadenham oak, remarkable for its early vegetation.—Isle of Wight: 
Needles rocks; Blackgaog, Luccomb, and Shanklin chines; St. Cathe- 
rine’s cliffs. Hermit’s hole in Culver’s cliff. Freshwater cave. Dun- 
nose promontory. Pitiand and Shanklin medicinal springs. 

Public Edifices. Portsmouth fortifications, the strongest in England ; Dock- 
ard, guo-wharf, victualling-office, anchor-wharf and forge, rope- 
ouses, Government-house. Fort Monkton, Royal Hospital at Has- 
ler.—Ise of Wight: Newport House of Industry. Freshwater Light- 


house. 


Seats. Hurn Court, Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


Appuldurcombe (Isie of Wight), Hon. 
C. A. Pelham. 
Ash Park, John Portal, esq. 
Avington, Marquis of Buckingham. 
Belle Vue, Admiral Bligh. 
Bevis Mount, Henry Elton, esq. 
Black brook Place, George Purvis, esq. 
Bramshill Park, SirRich. Cope, bart. 
Breamore, Sir Edward Hulse, bart 
Broadiands, Viscount Palmerston. 
Cadland’s Park, A. Drummond, esq. 
Cam’s Hal!, John Delme, esq. 
Cowes East Castle (isle of Wight), 
Jobn Nash, esq. 
Cranbury Park, Lady Holland. 
Cuffuells, Rt. Hon. George Rose. 
Dogmersfield, Sir H.C. St. J. Mildmay. 
Eagleburst, Earl of Cavan. 
Elvetham, General Gwynne. 
Farleigh Wallop, Earl of Portsmouth. 
Freshwater-house (Isle of Wight), Ed. 
Rushworth, esq. 
Freyle-place, Sir Thomas Miller, bart. 
Gatcomb, Sir Roger Curtis, bart. 
Gatcomb (I. of Wight), Col. Campbell. 
Grange Park, Henry Drummond, esq. 
Hackwood House, Lord Bolton. 
Highclere-house, Earl of Caernarvon. 
Hinton-bouse, Sir Geo. Ivison Tapps. 
Hursley Lodge, SirW.Heathcote, bart. 
Hurstbourne Park, E. of Portsmouth. 
'dsworth Park, Rev. Sir Samucl Clerk 
Jervoise. 


Kempshot Park, J. C. Crook, esq. 

Knighton House (Isle of Wight), M. 
Bisset, esq. 

Mottisfont, Sir Charles Mill, bart. 

Newtown Park, H. C. Plowden, esq. 

Norris (Isle of Wight), Lord Heary 
Seymuur. 

Northceourt (Isle of Wight), R. H. A. 
Bennett, esq. 

Nunwell (Isle of Wight), Sir William 
Oglander. 

Paulton, Hans Sloane, esq. 

Pidford House (Isle of Wight), Sir L. 
T. Worsley Holmes. 

Portswood House, Dowager Lady 
Kingston. 

Purbrook Park, Lord Keith. 

Red Rice, Henry Errington, esq. 

Roch Court, Sir J.W.S. Gardiner, bt. 

Rodenhan, Sir J. W. Pollen, bart. 

Shawford, Sir H.C. St. J. Mildmay, bt. 

Sidmonaton, Sir Robert Kingsmill, bt. 

Sombourne House, William Powlett 
Powlett, esq. , 

Stratfield Say, Lord Rivers. ; 

Steephill (isleof Wight), E. of Dysart. 

Stoneham Park, Mrs. Fleming. 

Stratton Park, Sir Thos. Baring, bart. 

Swainston (isle of Wight), Sie John 
Barrington, bart. 

Titchborne, Sir H. Titchborne, bart. 

The Vine, William Chute, esq. 

Walbampton, Sir Harry Neale, bart. 

Members 
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Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; Winchester, 2; Southampton, 
2; Andover, 2; Christchurch, 2; Lymington, 2; Petersfield, 2; Ports- 
mouth, 2; Steckbridee, 2; Whitchurch, 2. Isle of Wight: Newport, 2; 
Newtowr,2; Yarmouth, 2. Total 26. 

Produce. Coin, Oak and Elm Timber, Hops, Honey, Sheep, Hogs, Fish, 
W neist. nes. 

Manufactures. Shalloons, Coarse Woollens, Checks, Bed-ticking, Silk, Ship- 
buildiug, Malt, Starch, Hair-powder. 

POPULATION. 


Hundreds, 39, and the County of the town of Southampton. Parishes 253. 
Market Towns 21. Houses 44,240. 

Inhabitants. Maes, 118,555; Females, 126,225: total 245,080. 

Families ersployed in Agriculture, 21,401; io Trade, 18,024; in neither, 
11,491: total 50,916. 

Baplisms. Males, 4,109; Females, 4,020.— Marriages, 2512.— Burials, 
Males, 2,897; Feimales, 2,718. 

Towns having vot less than 1000 Inhabitants; viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Winchester (assize city )1,123 6,705 a jaecnnetaeenes 541 = 2,641 
Souihauptou (counts PGiaeckentnheccned 406 2,316 
te = BR abies: 1,636 9,617 Fordingbridge........... 478 2,259 
Portemeeth, includ- Kings: SS an cmieh oamwida 405 1,863 
we Portsea .... } 6,960 40,567 Bishop’s Waltham....... 381 =:1,830 
EES ea eee 362 1,824 
ce SEES 931 4,297 Ride (Isleof Wight)....256 1,601 
Newper: (isleof Wight)..691 3,855 Christehureh............ 313 1,553 
Cowes (Isle of Wight) ...624 3,325 Hambledon.............. 269 1,495 
EN  <imesdcdvasesad 601 3,325 Petersfield.............. 212 1,280 
(| Pea 637 3,295 Brading (Isle of Wight)..330 1,215 
nS eipes EET EEE ee! OE ere 201 = 1,104 
, ES ae i ee rer 207 1,044 
Basingstoke............. 534-2, 656 
Total, Towns, 25; Houses, 20,798; Inhabitants, 113,954, 
HISTORY. 


A. D. 43, Isle of Wight, Vectis, conquered by Vespasian. 

501, at Portsmouth, landed Porta with his sons Bieda and Megla, by whose 
aid Cerdic established the kingdom of Westsex. 

530, Isle of Wight subdue by Cerdic first King of Westsex. 

635, «t Winchester, Cinegils King of Westsex, aud Quicelm his brother, con- 
ver.ed to Christianity, and baptized by St. Birinus. 

827,-at Wiuchester, Egbert crowned first King of England, 

854, at Winchester, Etnelwulf granted bis charter for the general establish. 
ment of Tythes. 

871, at Basing, Ethelred and Alfred defeated by the Danes. 

934, atWinchester, Colbrand, a gigantic Dane, kil.ed in single combat by Guy 
Eari of Warwick. 

961, at Winchester, Edgar imposed on the Welsh atribute of 300 wolves’ 
heads to be delivered to him annually at his castle of Wolvesey 
(whence its nome), and commuted offences by the delivery of a certain 
number of wolves tongues in proportion to the offence; by which laws 
these destructive animals were extirpated. 

994, at Andover, Olaus King of Norway, baptized, Ethelred the Unready 
siaading sponsor. 

1002, at Winchester, November 13, began the gencral wassacre of the Danes 
by order of Ethelred the Unready. ; 

1034, at Southampton, Canute rebuked the impious flattery of bis cour- 
tiers by sitting, crowned, on the beach, and commanding the tide not 
to approach his footstool. 

1042, at Winchester, on Easter-day, Edward the Confessor crowned with 
great pomp. 

1052, at Winchester, died Emma, the mother of Edward the Confessor, who, 
according to Brompton and Knighton, being accused of eee ~* 
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with Alwyn Bp. of Winchester, underwent, without injury, the ordeal 
of walking blindfold and barefoot over 9 red-hot plougusnares placed at 
unequal distances in the Cathedral. 

1053, at Winchester, the powerful Earl Goodwin died suddenly whilst at table 
with Edward the Confess»r. 

1075, at Winchester, Waltheof the Great Earl of Northumberland beheaded 
for having, in an hour of intemperance, joined in a conspiracy against 
William the Conqueror, the piot of which he first disclosed to the 
tyrant, and submitted to his clemency. 

1079, New Forest made by William the Conqueror, an extent of 40 miles 
in circumference laid waste, 36 churches and villages destroyed to form 
a royal chase. 

1081, in New Forest, Richard, second son of the Conqueror, killed by a stag. 

1100, in New Forest, August 2, William Rufus, whilst hunting, accidentally 
slain by an arrow shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, ove of his attendants, 
which glancing from a tree penetrated his heart. 

1100, at Winchester, August 3, Henry 1. with his sword compelled William 
de Bretevil to deliver up to him the treasury, crown and sceptre. 

1100, at Winchester, Nov. 11, Henry I. married to Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm King of Scots. 

1101, at Portsmouth, August, Robert, Duke of Normandy, eldest son of 
the Conqueror, landed with his army to dispossess his brother Henry E. 
of the crown, but by the intervention of the Barons he accepted an an- 
nual payment, and relinquished bis design. 

1140, at Portsmouth, landed the Empress Maud and her brother Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, with only 140 attendants, to force the crown from 
the usurper Stephen. 

1141, from Winchester, besieged by ils Bishop Henry of Blois, brother of 
Stephen, the Empress Maud escaped; but her General, Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, was pursued, and taken at Stockbridge, and afterwards ex- 
changed for Stephen, then in prison at Bristol. 

1153, at Winchester, the Treaty of Wallingford, in Berkshire, bet ween Stephen 
and Henry, formally ratified. 

1189, at Winchester, Richard I. on ascending the throne found in the Trea- 
sury 900,000/. 

1194, at Wiuchester, Richard I. after his long confinement had a second 
coronation, when William King of Scots carried the sword of state. 
1213, io Winchester Cathedral, John absolved from the sentence of excom- 

munication by Cardinal Langton. 

1215, to the Isle of Wight Jobo retired whilst negotiating with the Pope 
for absolution from his oath to observe Magna Charta, and whilst 
raising troops on the Contivent to revenge himself on the Barons who 
extorted it. . 

1216, Odiham Castle, defended by only three officers and ten soldiers for fif- 
teen days against Lewis the Dauphin and his army, at last surrendered 
on condition of having their freedom, horses, and arms. 

1266, near Alton, the famous free-booter Sir Adam Gordon conquered in 
single combat by Prince Edward, afterward Edward I. who gave him 
his life, and thus converted a daring enemy to a stedfast friend. 

1285, at Winchester, October, the laws known by the name of “ the Sta- 
tutes of Winchester,” enacted by the Parliament of Edward I. 

1329, at Winchester (March 14), Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, uncle 
of Edward III. beheaded through the intrigues of Queen Isabella—* she- 
wolf of France,” and her paramour, Mortimer, Earl of March. 

1338, Southampton, (Oct. 4), plundered and burot by the French, Spaniards, 
aod Genoese, but the son of the King of Sicily and 300 of the invaders 
were slain. 

1346, from Southampton (July) sailed Edward III. his son Edward the 
Black Prince, and the army that gained the victory of Cressy. 

1351, from Odiham Castle, David Bruce, King of Scots, taken prisoner at 
the battle of Neville’s Cross, in Durham; after a confinement of 11 

years, 
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years, was liberated on payment of 100,000 marks and giving hostages 
for his future couduct. 

1377, m the Isleof Wight, Rye, Newtown, and Yarmouth, burnt by the French, 
who were repulsed by Sir Hugh Tyrrel im an attempt to obtain Caris- 
brook Castle. 

1401, at Winchester, Henry 1V. married by Bp. Wykeham, to Joanne 
Dowager Duchess of Bretagne. 

1415, at Soulnampton, conspiracy against the life of Henry V. detected, and 
(July 20) the traitors, the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Sctoop of 
Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Northumberland, executed, imme- 
diately before the sailing of the army that fought at Agincourt. 

1445, at Portsmouth (April) landed Margaret of Anjou with the Marquis 
(afterwards Duke) of Suffoik, and proceeded to Southwick, where she 
was married to Henry Vi. 

1445, the Isle of Wight created a Kingdom by Henry VI. who himself placed 
the crown on the head of its only Sovereign, Henry Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick. 

1471, at Beaulieu. Margaret of Anjou and her son Prince Edward, on hear- 
ing of the defeat and death of (ae Earl of Warwick, took sanctuary till 
joined by the Duke of Somerset and other partizans, who persuaded her 
to struggle once more for the throne. 

1498, at Beaulieu, Perkin Warbeck, after his repulse before Exeter, took 
sanctuary, whence he surrendered himself to Heary VII. on promise of 
his life. 

1523, at Southampton (July 6) the Emperor Charles V. who had pre- 
viously been entertained ai Winchester by Heury VIII. embarked on 
board the English fleet, which convey<d him to Spain. 

1554, at Southampton, July 21, Philip Prince of Spain, afterwards Philip IT. 
landed ; and at Winchester, July 25, was married to Mary I. of England. 

1603, at Winchester, on the death of Elizabeth, James VI. of Scotland pro- 
claimed King of England, by Sir Beajamin Tichborne, Sheriff of the 
county, on his own responsibility, without orders from the Privy Coun- 
cil; for his promptitude he was rewarded with the Castle at Winches- 
ter, and an annuity of 100/. 

1603, at Winchester, Lord Grey de Wilton, Lord Cobham, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, were tried and condemued for a pretended conspiracy against 
James |. the latter on the written evidence of a single witness, with- 
out eveu being confronted with his accuser. 

1628, at Porismouth (Sept.), George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, whilst 
preparing to embark as Commander of an expedition to relieve the 
Protestants in Rochelle, stabbed by Felton. 

1643, at Alton (December), the Royalist Colonel Bowles killed, and his 
regiment taken prisoners, by Sir William Waller. 

1645, Basing-house hervically defended by John Paulet, fifth Marquis of 
Winchester, from August 1643; at length stormed by Cromwell in Octo- 
ber 1645. 

1647, at Titchfield-house, Charles I. after his escape from Hampton-court, 
concealed, until he surrendered himself to Colonel Hammond, Captain 
of the Isle of Wight, under whose custody he was confined in Caris- 
brook Castle for 13 months, when he was seized by the army, No- 
vember 29, 1648, conveyed to Hurst Castle, and thence taken to London 
to execution. 

1662, at Portsmouth, May 14, landed Catharine, Infanta of Portugal, and 
next day married to Charles II. 

1685, at Winchester (Sepi.) Mrs. Alicia Lisle, nearly 80 years of age, be- 
headed by order of the infamous Jeffries for harbouring two untortu- 
nale fugitives from the battle of Sedgemoor. 

1814, Portsmouth (June), visited by the Prince Regent, Alexander 1. Em- 
peror of Russia, Frederick-William IIL. King of Prassa, Duke of Wel- 
lington, and Marshal Blucher. 

1815, off Portsmouth (August), Napoleon Buonaparte, a prisoner on board 
His Majesty’s ship the Bellerophon, Capt. Maitland, and thence con- 
veyed by the Northumberland, Admiral Sir G. Cuckburn, to St. Helena. 

BIO 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Alton, William of, author on Original Sin, (flor. 1330.) 

Arthur, eldest son of Heury VII. Winchester, 14386. 

Basingstoke, John of, Greek scholar, (died 1252.) 

Beavois, St. Earl of Southampton, warrior, (flor. temp. Will. I.) 

Bilson, Thomas, Bp. of Winchester, Winchester, 1548. 

Cottun, Henry, Bp. of Salisbury, Warblington, (died 1615.) 

Coward, William, medical and metaphysical writer, Winchester, 1656. 

Curtis, William, botanist, author of “ Flora Londinensis,” Alton, 1746. 

Dibdin, Charles, song writer, Southampton, about 175s. 

Ethelwald, St. Bp. of Winchester, Winchester, (died 984.) 

Fuller, Nicholas, divine, author of “ Miscellavea Theologica,” Southamp- 
ton, 1557. 

Graves, Jolin, mathematician and ant quary, Colmere, 1602. 

Guidott, Thomas, physician, Lymington, 1638. 

Hamilton, Emma, Lady, companion of Neison, Bere Forest, (died 1816.) 

Hanway, Jonas, phslanthropist, Portsmouth, 1712. 

Hewry III. Winchester, 1207. 

Hide, John of, author of Homilies, (flor. 1284.) 

Highmore, Nathaniel, anatomist, Fordingbridge, 1613. 

Hobson, Admiral, Bonchurch, (Isle of Wight.) 

Hooke, Robert, mathematician and philosopher, Freshwater (Isle of 
Wight), 1635. 

Hunton, Philip, divine and political writer, Andover, (died 1682.) 

Jacob, Giles, author of Law Dictionary, Romsey, 1690. 

James, Richard, divine, critic, and antiquary, Newport (Isle of Wight), (died 
1638.) 

James, ‘Thomas, divine and critic, Newport (isle of Wight), 1571. 

Lakes, Arthur, Bp. of Bath and Wells, Southampton, 1543. 

Lakes, Sir Thomas, Secretary of State to James 1. Southampton. 

Lancaster, Sir James, gave name to sound in Baffin’s bay, Basingtoke, (died 
1617.) 

Lily, William, grammarian, Odiham, 1466. 

Lowrn, Rosert, Bp. of London, Winchester, 1710. 

Pace, Richard, Dean of St. Paul’s, Statesman, Winchester, 1482. 

Petty, Sir William, physician and mechanist, Romsey, 1623. 

Philpot, John, divine and martyr, (burnt in Smithfield, 1555.) 

Pink, Robert, philosopher and divine, Kempshot, (died 1647.) 

Pits, John, Dean of Verdun, biographer, Alton, 1560. 

Pococke, Richard, Bp. of Meath, traveller, Southampton, 1704. 

Potenger, John, poet and translator, Winchester, 1647. 

Purver, Anthony, Quaker, trauslator of the Bible, Up Hursborn, 1702. 

Rich, Sir Richard, Baron Lees, Chancellor to Edward V1. (died about 1559.) 

Russel, Francis, antiquary, Basingstoke, 1740. 

Russel, John, Bp. of Lincolon, Chancellor to Richard II]. St. Peter's, (died 
1490.) 

Sherborn, Robert, Bp. of Chichester, improver of his cathedral, (died 1536.) 

Steele, Anne, author of poems under the name of Theodosia, broughton, 

Sternhold, Thomas, versifier of the Usalms, (died 1549.) 

Swirnin, Saint, Bp. of Winchester, Winchester, (died 862.) 

Tomson, Robert, author of Description of New Spain, Andover 16th century. 

Udal, Nicholas, dramatic writer, servant to Catharine Parr, 1506. 

Urry, John, editor of Chaucer, Gatcomb (Isle of Wight), 1663. 

Wallop, Sir John, naval commander, 16th century. 

Waruam, Witisam, Abp. of Canterbury, and Chancellor, Malsanger, 1456. 

Warton, Joseph, poct and critic, Basingstoke, 1722. 

Warton, Thomas, poct laureat, Basingstoke, 1728. 

Warts, Isaac, divine and poet, Southampton, 1674. 

White, John, Bp. of Winchester, controversialist and poet, (died 1560.) 

White, Richard, historian, Regius professor at Douay, Basingstoke, 16th 
century. 

Winchelsea, Anne, Countess of, poet, Sidmonton, (died 1720.) 
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Winchester, Lamprid of, ** Doctor Eximius,” (flor. 980.) 

Wuschester, Wolstan of, scholar, (flor. 1100.) 

Withers, George, pastoral poet, Rentworth, 1588. 

Wv«euam, Wirtiam oF, Bp. of Winchester, architect, 1324. 

Younc, Epwarp, poet and divine, Upham, 1681. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Ia Alverstoke Church is a ceootaph in memory of Admiral Kempenfelt, 
who, in August 1782, with 400 men, and 200 women, was lust on board the 
Royal George, at Spithead. 

Basingstoke was the vicarage of Sir George Wheler, the Oriental Tra- 
veller, and of the Father of the two celebrated Wartons. 

Bevis Mount was the property and frequent residence of Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, the rival of Marlborough, and the friend of Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Swift; the latter of whom has celebrated him in his ** Mor- 
danto fills the teump of Fame.” 

Bishop’s Waltham and its neighbourhood, in the early part of last cen- 
tury, was infested by a daring gang of depredators, who, from their cus- 
tom of blacking their faces to prevent discovery, were termed “ Waltham 
Blacks,” and to restrain whom, the famous Black Act was passed, 9 Geo. II. 
1723. At his palace bere died the architect William of Wykeham, Bp. of 
Winchester. 

Boldre was the rectory and residence of the tourist William Gilpin, who 
founded two schools there, and endowed them by the sale of his drawings 
and sketches. 

Canham, or Cannons Lodge, was the occasional residence of H. R.H. 
the late Duke of Cumberland; on a visit to whom at this place the come- 
dian Foote broke his leg. 

At Crux Easton was a grotto, the shell of which only remains, constructed 
by nine sisters of the name of Lisle, celebrated by the Muse of Pope. 

In Ellingham Church-yard lie the remains of the venerable victim of the 
inhuman Jefiries, Mrs. Alicia Lisle. 

Exbury-bouse is the seat of Colonel Mitford, the historian of Greece. 

At Freefolk are the mills where the paper for Bank-notes has been ma- 
nofactured ever since the reigu of George I. 

At Hursley Park, Richard Cromwell resided during the Protectorate of 
his father ; and in Hursley Church, he was buried with his wife aod several 
of his children. 

In Langley Wood, New Forest, in 1758, was felled an oak which had 
300 rings of annual growth, and whose trunk was 36 feet in circumference. 

Mapledurham was the seat and principal resideace of the historian Gibbon. 

Netley Abbey is celebrated in the verses of Keate, Southeby, and Bowles. 

In Newport Church, Isle of Wight, was interred Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles I. who died a prisoner in Carishrook Castle, Sept. 8, 1650, aged 
15 years, whom the levelling rulers of that time intended to apprentice to 
a button-maker. 

In North Stoneham Church are monuments of Chief Justice Sir Tho- 
mas Flemyng, and of the victor of Conflans, Admiral Lord Hawke. 

At Porchester and Southwick the publicans are exempted by a Charter 
of Elizabeth from having any soldiers billetted or quartered upon them. 

At Portsmouth, in the Church of St. Thomas, is a cenotaph in memory 
of Villiers Duke of Buckingham, stabbed by Felton. The Fire in the Dock- 
yard in 1776, was caused by John Aitken, commonly called “ Jack the 
Painter,” who was executed for the crime. In 1793 L’lmpeteux of 74 guas, 
taken by Lord Howe on the Ist of June; and in 1795, the Boyne of 98 guns, 
were destroyed in the harbour by fire. 

In Romsey Church lies Sir William Petty, the founder of the Lansdown 
family. There is a handsome monument and quaint epitaph in memory of 
John St. Barbe and his wife, who both died in 1659. 

Sandown Cottage, Isle of Wight, was the retreat of Joho Wilkes of politi- 
cal notoriety. 

Selborne has had its natural history and antiquities most elegantly and ia- 
structively described by its late Vicar, the Rev. Gilbert White. 

6 At 
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At Southampton, in St. Michael's Church, is the monument of Lord 
Chancellor Wrivthesley. —In All Saiuts Church, lie the remains of the 
Circumnavigator Captain Carteret, and of Brian Edwards, the historian of 
the West Indies, who lived at Springfield near this town.—lu Holyrood- 
church, is a monument by Rysbrach, m memory of Miss Eliz. Stanley, with 
an inscription by Thomson, who has also celebrated her in ** The Seasons.” 

At Twyford was a Catholic seminary, where Pope was partly educated. 
In the Church is an excellent bust, by Nolickens, of Dr. Jonathan Shipley, 
Bp. of St. Asaph. 

At Watcombe near Brokenhurst, for 3 years resided the philanthropist 
Howard. 

Wickham Parsonage-house, was the retreat of Dr. Wartov, Master of 
Winchester College, and editor of Pope. 

By an ordonnance of Edgar’s, to prevent fraud, one measure was estab- 
lished for the whole kingdom, aod the standard vessel being kept at Winches- 
ter was the origin of the term ** Winchester measure.”—St. Swithin, at his 
own previous solicitation, was buried in the church-yard, instead of the chan- 
cel of his cathedral, and when an order was obtained to remove his relicks 
into the choir, a most violent shower of rain fell on the destined day, and 
continued for the 39 successive days without intermission, in consequence of 
which, the idea of removal was abandoned as displeasing to St. Swithio, 
though the Saint afterwards relented, and suffered his bones to be taken from 
the cemetery and lodged among the remains of the other Bishops in the year 
1093.—The vulgar adage, that we shall have 40 days continuance of wet 
weather, whenever rain falls on St, Swithin’s festival (July 15), doubtless 


arose from this presumed supernatural circumstance. 


Byro. 


—— 


Mr. Urnsan, June 2. 
[* the following observations con- 
tain matter of amusement or of 
interest to any of the various classes 
of your Readers, the Writer will feel 

happy in their insertion. E. I’. 





Greatness or Minp. 

Greatness, as connected with hu- 
man affairs, and as it directs human 
action-, admits of a variety of inter- 
pretations, as the mind of the indi- 
vidual is more or less enlightened, or 
as those springs which generally de- 
termine the will have been properly 
trained and directed. 

Among those in whom wealth or 
power has obtained an ascendaucy, 
and whose real possessions seem to 
have given them an imaginary right 
over their fellow mortals, ostenta- 
tion forms the notion of greatness ; 
and a cruel display of superiority, 
with which fortune, not rght, had 
invested them, is sometimes mistaken 
for acts which shall reflect honour 
and dignity on their nawe. To these 
erroneous Dotions of its real meaning 
or import, may be ascribed so great 
a proportion of folly and ridiculous 
display which has generally charac- 
terized the Courts of Princes and the 
asylums of worldly grandeur.— It has 
been supposed that the higher statious 
in life are more frequently produc- 


tive of generosity of spirit, than the 
middle and lowee ranks; avd that if 
elevation of soul is not consequent 
upon uobility of birth, the superior 
advantages of education and example, 
which are supposed to attend them, 
are in a greater degree effective of a 
refinement in sentiment, and a com- 
prehension of view, than among those 
of meaner extraction. This hypo- 
thesis, although it may sometinies 
serve to regulate a general principle, 
is by no means without very numer- 
ous exceptions. It will, upon a re- 
ference to the history of all ages, be 
found that the most disinterested ac- 
tions have ennobled those whose birth 
was obscure, and whose education 
was lamentably deficient; and that 
even among the rudest and most un- 
civilized part of mankind, bright ex- 
amples of heroism and elevated sen- 
timents have occasionally shone forth 
in striking, but savage colours—ex- 
amples, which have proved, that if 
ameliorated by laws and by religion, 
the untutored inhabitant of the de- 
sert is in no wise inferior to those 
whom the world are wont to respect 
and obey. These sentiments appear 
to be wholly irtespective of birth, or 
of the adventitious gifts of fortune— 
they ornament the palace, they shed 
a lustre round the cottage; this dif- 
ference ovly may be remarked, that 

where 
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where they emanate from the wealthy 
or the great, they move in a-sphere 
of higher splendour, and are traus- 
mitted to posterity in the most im- 
posing colours; whereas, when they 
occur in humble life, unless they ex- 
hibit some very extraordinary fea- 
ture, they pass wonoticed, or in com- 
parative insignificancy. 

In reviewing the actions of princes, 
how different are the principles which 
rule in the breasts of those whom 
History.bas celebrated, with regard 
to true glory! The Egyptian Sesos- 
tris, after a career of conquest greater 
and more extensive, perhaps, than 
Alexander himself, in order to shew 
his despotic authority, and to exhi- 
bit at the same time the magnificence 
of his name, was wont, we are told 
jn ancient story, whenever he en- 
tered his capital, to order the Sove- 
reigns of the nations he had con- 

uered to be harnessed to his car 
ike horses, and is said to have vas 
lued himself upon being drawn by 
the princes and potentates of other 
nations. How uolike was this de- 
spicable piece of vanity to the con- 
duct of an illustrious warrior in our 
own history under similar circum- 
stances! When, after the battle of 
Poictiers, our amiable Black Prince 
had covered himself with the laurels 
of well-earned giory, when his mili- 
tary talents stood as high in the eyes 
of his admiring countrymen as those 
of Sesostris among the Egyptians,— 
mark his behaviour. Having taken 
Philip of France prisoner, with the 
chief of his nobles, he treated him 
with ail the pomp and the respect 
which was due to a great but uofor- 
tuvate Monarch. ledlgnenthe spurn- 
ing every thing which should appear 
to add insult to the fallen fortunes 
of his adversary, he introduced him 
to his royal father more with the dig- 
nity and state of one his superior in 
rank, than with the humiliating air 
generally used to a vanquished rival. 
He appeared in his capital mounted 
on a small and meauly accoutred 

oney, while his royal guest paraded 

y his side on a charger richly capa- 
risoned, and adorned with all the in- 
signia of royalty. He even, whilst 
he sat at table, supplied him with 
necessaries, asin the character of a 
menial domestic,—anxious to relieve 
the shame which of necessity attend- 

Gent. Mac. June, 1817. 
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ed him in his adversity, and to ac- 
quaint him in terms more forcible 
than language, that in a conqueror 
he had found a friend. What 4 pat- 
tern for posterity! These were ex- 
alted sentiments, worthy of a privce’s 
greatness of mind, which brought its 
own reward, in securing the grati- 
tude and the affections of those whom 
the fortune of war had delivered into 
his hands by ties permanent and in- 
dissoluble. 

Illustrious prince! —No base or 
sordid ostentation—ostentalion which 
too frequently sullies the highest 
atchievements, could for a moment 
induce him to treat a captive with 
indignity. 

From the example of Edward as 
contrasted with that of Sesostris, = 
be inferred, that greatness of soul, 
that high and delicate sense of feeling 
here spoken of, is not dependent upon 
age, civilization, or human grandeur; 
it is the gift of Nature, or of “ Na- 
ture’s God.” —Upon glancing our eyes 
upon various passages in history, we 
find monarchs and even private in- 
dividuals of equal talents and intel- 
lectual resource, giving proofs that 
their minds were pawn in a mould 
differently capacious; and that amon 
those who are favoured with an equa 
share of ability for the execution of 
great schemes, enlargement of heart 
aod of moral thinking are bestowed 
in inadequate proportions. It is a 
truth not yet sufficiently attended to 
in a practical sense, that as in the 
walk of life the best policy is disin- 
terestedness, so ainong monarchs bril- 
liant and imposing military atchieve- 
ments do not render them truly es- 
timable, if unadorned by these nobler 
sentiments: they may be able war- 
riors, they may be splendid princes, 
but they will not be great men. What 
lessons does not Antiquity hold forth 
to our view in this particular! It 
abundantly inculcates that the more 
this elevation of thinking is diffused 
amongst a people, in such a propor- 
tion does it rise from mediocrity to 
eminence and grandeur.—lIt is not to 
our own country alone,—bright as 
some of her examples have been,— 
that we are to look for greatness of 
mind. In the infancy of ancient 
Rome instances were not only fre- 
quent, but they broke forth occasion- 
ally with very powerful effect. — Not 

singly, 
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singly, but in accumulated succession, 
did their worthies rise, for the vindi- 
cation of their national liberties and 
the extension of their name,— they 
descended from the throne of dignity 
to the most laborious, and sometimes 
to the meanest offices; they were 
raised suddenly from the plough to 
dictatorial honours; actuated by one 
common motive of their country’s 
good, and occasionally, it may be 
assumed, by a yet higher sense of the 
true nobility of great actions. These 
were not mere warriors; they were 
something of a higher description ; 
they must ever class in a rank to 
which valour alone and military skill 
can never attain; and as their coun- 
try quickly surmounted all obstacles, 
and implanted her conquests and her 
arts into the most distant parts of 
the globe, the individual in whom 
like noble sentiments prevail will, if 
known, command a_ proportionate 
respect among men, and rise in a 
certain degree to the scale in which 
nature intended him to move. E. P. 
i 
Mr. Urzan, March 7. 
HAT impartiality, generally 
speaking, in an Editor of a 
Periodical Publication, is praise-wor- 
thy, there can be little doubt; but this 
impartiality ought not to be so far 
adhered to as to permit the admis- 
sion of communications tending to 
corrupt the morals of mankind. This 
observation is occasioned by the op- 
posite sentiments of writers in your 
Magazine, respecting the Plays acted 
at Westminster School. Whether or 
not Plays of any kind should be per- 
formed by School-boys (or others) is 
not under consideration at present. 
A Correspondent, N. in your Supple- 
ment 1812, ii. p. 626. makes this re- 
mark on one of the Plays acted at 
Westminster; “ That such a Play 
should make a part of the course of 
education, should be taught by Chris- 
tian Clergymen to boys, whose im- 
provement in morals should be an 
object atleast as anxiously attended to 
as their improvement in Latin, I 
have long wondered : that it should be 
selected for a public exhibition in 
the preparation for which every pas- 
sage must have been carefully stu- 
died, every allusion interpreted, every 
acene pictured to the imagination, 
is matter of astonishment indeed.” 
Let these, in my opinion just remarks, 
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be examined with those of your Cor- 
respondent A. J. K. Dec, 1816, p. 514 
—51T, made on the very same per- 
formanee ; and let the Reader deter- 
mine which remarks are most condu- 
cive to morality. 1 cannot lay my hand 
at present on a letter which appeared 
some time ago in your Miscellany, re- 
commending the publication of a Col- 
lection of the Prologuesand Epilogues 
to the Plays acted at Westminster- 
school. Surely the writer of it can- 
not, if he has the good of the rising 
generation at heart, wish that an 
ge (once performed there), in 
which, if I mistake not, one of the 
scholars acted the part of the Mis- 
tress of a Brothel, and another that 
of a Prostitute, should be inserted in 
the collection! , 
Now, I will ask one question, and 
then couclude. Would not the Ma- 
nagers of Schools for educating the 
children of the lower classes of society, 
if they taught the boys to act an 
English translation of the abovemen- 
tioned Epilogue, be considered as 
persons totally unfit for training up 
youth, and as dangerous members of 


——_—_— 


Regulativns of the Penitentiary at 
MILLBANK. 
Te general Penitentiary for Con- 
victs at Millbank, at first intend- 
ed for London and Middlesex, has 
been sufficiently enlarged, in the com- 
pletion of the buildings, to be ex- 
tended to the reception of offenders 
convicted in other parts of England 
and Wales. The Privy Council ap- 
pointed a Committee for its manage- 
ment; and the Act passed on the 22d of 
June last instituted regulations upon 
which the interior discipline and go- 
vernment of its inhabitants are to be 
conducted. 

The Supervisors are authorized to 
provide accommodation for 400 males 
and 400 females; subject to the ap- 
probation of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

The Committee are to consist of 
not less than 10, or more than 20 
persons, and to be removeable at the 
pleasure of the Council. 

The Committee are empowered to 
make bye-laws and regulations for 
their own order, for the government 
of the house, and for any thing re- 
Jative to the convicts; which ll 
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laws are first to be submitted to the 
Court of King’s Bench, and to be 
subscribed by a declaration that they 
are not contrary to law, and subject 
to fature alterations. 

Three of the Committee constitute a 
quorum ; they are to appeint one or 
more Visitors from their Committee; 
to visit — the intervals of their 
meetings, with authority to give any 
directions in cases of pressing urgency, 
which are to be afterwards reported. 

The Committee are also to ap- 
point a Governor, a Chaplain, a Se- 
cretary and Examiner of Accounts, a 
Surgeon or Apothecary, a Master Ma- 
nufacturer, a Steward; and for the 
females a Matron, with task-masters 
and servants; removeable by the 
Committee, and with proper salaries. 
These may be encreased, diminished, 
or varied in number by the Commit- 
tee, except the offices of Governor, 
Matron, Chaplain, and Surgeon or 
Apothecary. Security for their fide- 
lity may be required; and if on re- 
moval from office they refuse to de- 
liver up possession of their apart- 
ments, the Sheriff is empowered to 
clear the possession as if there had 
been judgment in ejectment, The 
Governor is constituted a body cor- 
porate, to sue and be sued by the 
name of ‘* The Governor of the Ge- 
neral Penitentiary at Millbank, in the 
county of Middlesex.” ; 

He is to contract for clothing, diet, 
necessaries, implements, materials, 
manufacture or trade, with approba- 
tion of the Committee, and to carry 
on such manufacture or trade, and 
sell the goods manufactured; to keep 
books for inspection of the Commit- 
tee, on oath; and if they suspect any 
improper charges, they may examine 
him or the servants on oath, or any 
vender of materials or purchaser of 
goods; and in cases of fraud or collu- 
sion, the Committee may, besides the 
private satisfaction in damages to be 
recovered by law, dismiss the officer 
and appoint another: and may prefer 
an indictment to the next Quarter- 
sessions, who are authorized to pu- 
nish by fine and imprisonment at their 
discretion. 

Upon the completion of the Peni- 
tentiary for reception of Convicts, the 
Secretary of State was empowered to 
direct that any person under sentence 
of transportation, who, upon surgical 
examination, was free from any putrid 
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or infectious distemper, and fit to be 
removed from prison, may be sent to 
this Penitentiary for 5 years, if under 
seatence for 7 years only; and for 7 
years, if under sentence of 14 years; 
and for 10 years, if under sentence 
for life. 

If the 7 years convict has been any 
time in prison, he is to be confined 
here for 5-Tth pose of the residue of 
the term—excluding any fractional 

art of a week: a 14 years convict 
is to remain here half the residue of 
his term, exclusive of any fractional 
parts of aday:—and a convict for life, 
is to remain here 10 years from the 
date of reception. 

Upon reception, the Sheriff or 
Gaoler is to deliver in writing copy of 
sentence, and certificate of age, be- 
haviour in prison before and after 
conviction; observation on temper 
and disposition, and such information 
concerning connexions and former 
course of life as may have come to 
the Gaoler’s knowledge; and the Go- 
vernor isto give a receipt, discharg- 
ing the Sheriff or Gaoler. The ex- 
pences of which removal are charge- 
able on the county where the prisoner 
was convicted. 

The Governor has the same power 
over the convicls as the Sheriff has 
in any other county, and is liable to 
the same punishment for abuse or 
misbehaviour of office as any other 
Gaoler. 

In cases of insanity, the Secretary 
of State may order the convict to be 
removed to some proper place of con- 
finement, and after recovery to be 
returned, as in like cases in other 
gaols, 

Upon reception of any convict at 
the Penitentiary, he is separately 
lodged and washed, and continues 
separated until the surgeon certifies 
him fit to be removed amovg the 
other convicts, or to the Infirmary; 
aud the Governor may burn or sell the 
clothes and account for the produce 
to the convict’s account ia the hooks; 
—the convict is not to be discharged 
at the end of his term if he labour 
under any acute or dangerous distem- 
per, unless at his request; and then 
such decent clothing shall be given to 
him, and such money for his imme- 
diate subsistence, as the Committee 
shall think proper, not exceeding 3/. 
and if he can then procure any sub- 
stantial housekeeper or respectable 
person 
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person to take him into his service 
or employment for one year, aod he 
serve out that year, he ig entitled to 
some further sum not exceeding 3/. 
as the Committee may thiuk fit. 

The Governor is to keep the con- 
victs atlabour, and provide instruc- 
tion, and be separated or work toge- 
ther in companies, as the Committee 
prescribe; and rere | the hours of 
rest be separately lodged, except 
where it may be necessary to keep 
two or more together oa account 
of the state of health or mind of one 
of such prisoners. 

Sundays, Christmas-day, Good- 
Friday, Ascension-day, Fast and 
Thanksgiving-days appointed, and 
ill-health, are days of rest; and the 
hours of every other day for work 
are 8 hours in November, December, 
and January; 9 bours in February 
and October; and 10§ in the other 
mouths, exclusive of meal-times: 
and the Committee may permit any 
convict to labour longer voiuntarily. 

The Committee may allow, as a 
reward, any part of the profits of their 
labour as the Secretary of State may 
approve; subject to conditions. The 
are divided into two classes ; for whic 

urpose the time of confinement is 
so divided; and during the first part 
of the imprisonment, he is ranked of 
the first class ; and during the second 
part, of the second class:—the first 
more strict, the second more mode- 
rate; but any extraordinary diligence 
in the first, may lead the Committee 
to transfer him to the second class 
for the rest of histerm: and the Com- 
mitlee may report any extraordinary 
diligence or merit in the second class 
to the Secretary of State, that he 
may be recommended to royal mercy, 
on conditions. 

They are fed with coarse but whole- 
some food, and clothed with coarse 
and uniform apparel; with marks to 
distinguish them in case of escape: 
aod none of them shall be permitted 
to have avy other food or clothing. 

No person, except officers’ servants, 
or others, according to the Commit- 
tee’s regulations, are permitted to eu- 
ter any of the apartments or Court- 
vards allotted to the convicts, or to 
potd conversation or communication 
with any of them. The Governor 
may employ those of the second class 
as assistants in management of the 
works, and care of the rest, instead 
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of being confined to their daily la. 
bour. 

No money, diet, or clothing, or li- 
quors, except what are ordered, to be 
supplied by any servant on pain of 
dismissal from office, and fine not 
exceeding 101. nor by any other per- 
son on penalty of 10/. nor less than 
40s. 

The Chaplain reads prayers and 
preaches twice on the Holydays 
abovementioned, and all the convicts 
not confined by illoess, and all the 
resident officers attend; and he also 
visits them for-their moral and re- 
ligious education: he also baptizes, 
buries, and administers the commu- 
nion, and transmits to the Incumbent 
of St. John, Westminster, a copy of 
his registry, and allowance is made 
for every entry in that parish register. 

The convicts walk in the yards or 
grouods as health requires. In case 
of real sickness, they are placed in the 
Infirmary, and their names entered 
in a book for that purpose; and 
there remains under the Surgeon’s 
care until well enough to be removed 
to his cell and to his labour. 

The Committee at every meeting 
examwe into the whole state of the 
Penitentiary, conduct, management, 
behaviou:, &c. 

The Governor bears any complaints 
of a petty nature, and may punish by 
adark cell and bread and water for 
three days. Great offences are ex- 
amined by the Committee, who add to 
the above punishment that ofremovin 
from the second tv the first class ; a 
there to remain until restored, or vatil 
the end of his term. 

The Committee may for these pur- 
poses call and swear witnesses, and 
fine them for refusal. 

The Governor keeps a book of age, 
bodily estate, behaviour, death, es- 
cape, discharge, &c. and delivers a 
copy on the first day of every Term 
to the Court of King’s Bench on oath, 
and the Committce report to the 
Council, and to Parliament, at the 
beginning of every Session, of the 
state of the buildings, and conduct of 
officers and convicts; and iu cases of 
extreme and pressing necessity, a 
special report to the Court of King’s 
Bench, and of all bye-laws and re- 

ulations to the Council, within 31 
ays after the commencement of the 
next Session after their confirmation 
by the Court. , 


The 
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The whole building and area are 
freed from all parochial taxes; but no 
child born there, or person resident 
there, acquires any settlement in that 

rish. 

Av account of expenditure is to 
be annually presented to Parliament; 
and after deducting the profits of the 
labour, the surplus is to be provided 
for in the next supplies. 

If any convict shall break prison, 
he is subject to three years additional 
confinement; and tor second offence 
to felony without benefit of clergy: and 
any person rescuing or aiding in the 
rescue of any Convict is guilty of fe- 
Jony, and to be confined not less than 
one year, nor more than five years; 
and any officer permitting the escape, 
or supplying tools aud disguise, 
though no escape be made, is liable 
to fine and imprisonment. Such trials 
to be held at the Quarter-sessions, 
at which a copy of the order for con- 
finement is evidence. 

If it appear to the Committee or 
Visitor, that the continuance of any 
person not being an officer or servant, 
or a convict, in the Penitentiary is 
inexpedient or objectionable, the 
Committee may order bim to quit it; 
and if he so contioue for six hours 
after notice, any Justice of Peace for 
Middlesex may order any person to 
remove him. 

The regulations of the Penitentiary 
are to be observed from this Act, 
and those of any other Acts relative 
to other gaols are not applicable.— 
The penaities here instituted, are cog- 
nizable by two or more Justices of 
the county, on proof by oath or con- 
fession; one moiety to the use of the 
Penitentiary, and the other to the 
informer, to be levied by distress; 
and in case of insufficiency, imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, 
nor less than one, at their discretion: 
and they are indemnified in the usual 
manner; may tender amends; plead 
the general issue, and may recover 
treble costs on nonsuit or verdict; 
and not liable to costs unless the 
Judge shali certify bis approbation 
of any verdict for the plaintiff, and 
six months are limited for bringing 
any such action. —See 56G. III. ¢. 63. 

In the schedule of the Act for 
granting Supplies, io the last Session, 
the sum allowed for building and 
furnishing was 5000/. and for com- 


pleting the embankment 2583/. and 


as the works were not entirely com- 
pleted, it is presumed, that a further 
sum will be required in the present 
year, besides an annual Repair. 

The additional sum of 40,0007. has 
been voted this year; the whole ex- 
pense of completing the work will 
probably amoont to 350,000/. of 
which 150,0002. has been already ex- 
peuded ; and it will theo be capable 
of containing 400 males and 400 fe- 
male convicts.-—- (See Parliamentary 
Debates of 12th June.) A. H. 





Mr. Unsan, Somers-Town, May 14. 
OUR Correspondent R.C. in a 
late Number, p. 220, has furnished 
a proof, in addition to the many previ- 
ously existing, of the entire harmless- 
ness of the Barberry bush, in respect 
to its supposed power of mildewing 
wheat, in proximity with it. I hope 
this gentleman will excuse my express- 
ing a wish that he had authenticated 
the above communication with his 
real name, since he would have been 
thereby, to a greater degree, instru- 
mental in rooting out a nonsensical and 
groundless prejudice, which has served 
to root up many a harmless Barberry 
bush. I refer to the Gentleman's 
Magazine for November 1815, for 
some observations on this subject, re- 
sulting from mauy years’ experience. 
I must farther crave the indulgence 
of another of your Correspondents, 
for a remark or two on his paper— 
I refer to the Compendium of the 
County History of Essex. Surely it 
is a strange omission, or literally a 
mistake, that in a recapitulation of 
the various products of that fruitful 
county, vo mention should be made 
of Wheat; for which it has long, or 
immemorially, stood pre-eminent 
over every other district in Britain ; 
aod whilst every other grain is noted. 
In the Biography, 1 presume, all 
who are there named were not na- 
tives of the County of Essex, certain! 
few or none of those in the Miscel. 
laneous remarks; and surely it is an 
omission of some consequence that 
we do not there find the respectable 
name of Morant the Antiquary, rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s, Colchester. Per- 
haps the name of Dr. Colin Hossac, 
the translator of Van Swieten'’s Com- 
mentaries, is not undeserving of a 
place in the list. Pe practised with 
reputation at Colchester, where I 
kaew him personally, about the year 
1761, 
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1761, when I was very young; and I 
perfectly recollect the foliowimg anec- 
dote of him, which I publish as a 
caution, not unworthy the attention 
of either medical men, or their pa- 
tients. A friend of mine, a man then 
about 50 years of age, of very in- 
temperate habits and reduced consti- 
tution, was usually attended by Dr. 
Daniel. In the absence of that gen- 
tleman, Dr. Hossac officiated for him, 
and was, on a sudden occasion called 
to visit my friend. The Doctor, a 
stranger to the constitution of his 
patient, and misled by his broad chest 
and robust exterior, which in reality 
veiled a naturally delicate system, 
prescribed a nalides which kept 
him, during several successive days, 
in close confinement. He never re- 
covered the shock his constitution re- 
ceived from the potent effects of this 
prescription ; and attributed to it the 
acceleration of his death, which oc- 
curred several years thereafter, re- 
peating his conviction of the fact to 
those about him in his last two or 
three days. What passed between Dr. 
H. and his patient, on the second visit, 
and after the operation of the medi- 
cine, must not be forgotten. “D—ana 
you, you havekilled me!” The Doc- 
tor turned his back; and a salutation 
so totally deficient in modern polite- 
ness, did not encourage him to make 
a third visit; a speech indeed, which 
for ils brevity, simplicity, and energy, 
might well have been made by one 
of Homer's beroes on a similar oc- 
casion. Joun Laurence. 
TT 
Lincoun’s Inn. 

Mr. Unzan, June 12. 

a ie the middle of the square, which 

is covered with gravel, and neatly 
kept, is a fountain, consisting of a 
small handsome column of the Corin- 
thian Order, from a design of Inigo 
Jones: the top supported by a sun- 
dial, and the four corners of the 
pedestal Infant Tritons holding shells 
which formerly spouted water,” &c. 
(Herbert's Antiquities of the Inns of 
Court, p. 297.) 

This column, with its boys and 
fountain shells, has lately been pulled 
down, and most probably wholly de- 
stroyed. It may with confidence be 
affirmed, that such was a most chaste 
and beautiful specimen of our Na- 
tional Architect's Italian taste; and 
how pleasing the, effect, when the 
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general fountain exhibition was pro- 
duced ! 

In its room has been reared up a 
little, paultry, insignificant, half-per- 
ceived lamp-iron for a gas-light. If 
this delusive luminary has become so 
necessary towards men’s comfort and 
convenience, were there not the four 
angles of the surrounding bason to 
display the ignis-fatuus? No, we 
hate old, we admire new objects. 
Thus modern self- approving taste 
triumphs over the Jong universal solid 
and commended works of older times, 
unhappily now deprived of their once 
admirers and protectors. 

Since my description of Dagobert 
icture, p. 423, Mr. William Raphael 
ginton has written fromBirmingham, 

to say that the picture now belongs 
to the Lord Viscount Dudley and 
Ward. Mr. E. also acquaints me that 
he “ has had it there for a long time,” 
and bas stained it in glass in a window 
in Lord Dudley’s house, Park-lane. 

By way of counterpoise to the 
above, let me give this intelligence. 
I this day er poe of the glo- 
rious Battle of Waterloo) beheld at 
asale of rare old and rich furniture 
in Bond-street, a most extraordinar 
shew of richly carved ebony and oa 
cabinets of the time of Elizabeth.— 
Also, in returning down St. James’s 
street, Ifell in with eight Morris dan- 
cers with bells and time evolution 
staves, attended by the proper musick , 
a tabor and pipe. The figures of 
their dance were pleasingly varied, and 
well performed. This antient pastime 
may be held a rare sight, as it is, 
with most others, now nearly forgot- 
ten, except wilh Antiquaries. (See 
Mr. Douce’s most curious and learned 
dissertation on Old Customs, in hig 
* IHlustrations of Shakspeare.”’) 


Yours, &c. J. Carter. 
2 
Mr. Urnan, May 10, 


T. IVES (p. 318) is probably 
right that the Colchester Lau- 
rences descended from the stock 
of the President at an earlier pe- 
riod than that of his great grand- 
father. However that may have been, 
1 have always understood from family 
tradition, that the Essex and Norfolk 
Laurences were branches from the 
same original stock, namely, that of 
the President. Henry Laurence of 
St. lves was chosen to represent Col- 
chester in 1656, 1 have no doubt Ny 
the 























the strength of family interest in that 
Borough. He was, as far as my slen- 
der information leads, nearly related 
to Sir Thomas Laurence, of Bucks; 
that Sir Thomas equally so, to the 
Colchester family of the same period. 
Richard Laurence, I have heard, was 
of the Essex family, probably from 
his residence being in that county ; 
but I have also heard him represented 
as a son or nephew of Sir Thomas of 
Bucks. Is his Work on Ireland yet 
extant? I have never yet been able 
to obtain a sight of it. Were the 
Laurences of Chelsea of the Presi- 
dent's family ? 

I have now no documents of the 
family remaining; the few I once had, 
and which were of the smallest con- 
sequence beyond certain names and 
dates, I mislaid and lost many years 
since. The chief of the little | ever 
did know on the subject was derived 
from tradition; and the conversation, 
when very young, of an aged uncle, 
who died but three months before he 
had completed his hundredth year, 
and who remembered the reign of 
Charles If. and the transactions of 
the Revolution, perfectly well. It 
often happens that the younger son 
of a family inherits neither estate 
nor property ; and should he fail of 
success in the world, his descendants 
are invariably separated from the up- 
per and fortunate branches; and as 
no motive of interest remains to the 
former, it is seldom that avy records 
are preserved; and in the course of a 
generation or two, all memory of 
ormer affinity in the families is for- 
gotten and lost. 

I beg leave to acknowledge the 
politeness of St. Ives, in his offer of 
the extracts from wills which he par- 
ticularises; and, from motives of cu- 
riosity, should be gratified by the 
perusal of them, if he will be pleased 
to state where they may be seen. 

A Twice From tue Cor- 

CHESTER Brancu. 
—— 
Mr. Ursan, March 20. 

PURPOSED subjoining to the Fa- 
ble of the Man and the Monkey 
(see hereafter, p. 552.) some remarks 
on the instincts of that animal; but, find- 
ing they would exceed the limits of a 
reasonable note, | now beg your ac- 
ceptance of them in the form of aletter. 

A Monkey when wounded will ap- 
ply his fore paw (why not hand?) 
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to the part affected, hold it up, look 
at it; and, on perceiving the blood, 
utter such plaintive moans, as must 
excite the strongest feelings of regret 
and compassion in the perpetrator of 
such wanton barbarity. 

A person who had shot a very 
large Monkey caused it to be laid be- 
fore a young pet of the same species, 
which he kept in his house. This 
little caricature of man, as if on a 
coroner's inquest, surveyed the body 
very minutely, and concluded his exa- 
mination by holding up one of the 
paws; the immediate fall of which 
(the vital spark being quite extinct) 
was succeeded, on the part of little 
pug, by the most lamentable howl 
that can be imagined, aud which he 
repeated several times. A spectator 
might have been led to suppose that 
in the lineaments of the deceased he 
recognized the features of his grand- 
father. 

When the Government of Madras 
first took possession of the Tanjore 
country, un artillery officer, with 
some light field-pieces, was stationed 
in the Pagoda of Trivalore. This 
gentleman amused himself in his soli- 
tude with endeavouring to catch a 
Monkey, by means of a cocoa-nut 
shell, containing a small quantity of 
rice: and he succeeded—for pug, 
having inserted his paw, and filled it 
with rice, could not withdraw it 
again. It might be supposed that a 
— of his sagacity would have 

nown that, io order to obtain his re- 
lease, he had only to relinquish his 
lunder: here, however, his instinct 
ailed him, and he was afterwards 
seen walking about, in an erect pos- 
ture, with fis fore paws tied behind 
his back; but the officer being of a 
playful, not a cruel disposition, soon 
restored him to liberty. 

Place a looking-glass before a mon- 
key, and after surveying his beauties 
for a very short time, he will look, 
not iz the glass, but behind it. 

Having been myself an eye-witness 
of all that I have asserted above, you 
may depend on its authenticity. 1. 


EE 


Mr. Urnsan, Enfield, June 4. 
A‘ King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, the Red Dragon, the 
Ensign of Cadwallader, King of Wales, 
frequently appears as one of the sup- 
porters of the Royal Arms, and is 
erroncousls 
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erroneously called a Griffin, in most 
descriptions. The name of one of the 
Pursuivants in the College of Arms, 
London, is Rouge Dragon, originally 
created by Heory VII. from his at- 
tachment to this royal badge and sup- 
porters. 

Heylin’s Help to History, Yorke’s 
Union of Honour, Brookes’s Cata- 
Jogue, &c. blazon the arms of Anna 
Boullen, as Marchioness of Pembroke, 
Ar. a chev. between 3 bulls’ heads 
couped Sa. These writers should 
have aided, that on her elevation to 
the title, this coat was disused ; and, 
instead thereof, another was granted, 
viz. the royal armorial beariugs by 
way of augmentation, with certain 
differences, and borne with quarter- 
ings; these are the arms of the un- 
fortunate queen, impaled and carved 
with those of her royal husband, in 
the abovesaid Chapel *. 

Sir William Draper, of King’s Col- 
lege, deceased, in a superior modern 
work is stated to be a K. G. instead 
of K.B. 

Sir George Downing, of Gamlin- 
gay Park, in the County of Cam- 
bridge, Baronet, founder of the 
College bearing his name, made his 
will in 1717, and died in 1749. He 
was installed a Knight of the most 
hon. order of the Bath, June 30, 1732. 
I have not yet seen any Publication 
relative to the University which uo- 
tices this, the Baronet’s last men- 
tioned additional honour. (See Gent. 
Mag. vol. LXXVII. p. 578.) 

Yours, &c. H.C.B. 

— 
Mr. UrBan, June 9. 

HE state of the poor in Ireland 

has long excited the commise- 
ration of the benevolent: various 
causes have been assigned as the 
foundation of this distress; perhaps 
they may be all comprised in one 
word, Neglect. Allow me to state 
the following circumstance in proof 
of this assertion. 

The Drapers’ Company have very 
large estates in the county of Lon- 
donderry, which for years have been 
let on lease to one person. This lease 
lately expired; aod the Company, 
much to their honour, rejected every 
offer of letting them in that way 
again; and appointed a deputation, 
consisting of the Master and Warden 





* See Milles’s Catalogue of Honour. 
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of the Company, to view the estate. 
The situation of the poor tenantr 
was found to be most deplorable bot 
as to body and mind, nearly destitute 
of food and cloathing, and without 
any means of instruction. In fact, 
animals devoted to agricultural pur- 
poses were better taken care of: their 
masters had an interest in their wel- 
fare; but the Irish tenant had no one 
to care for him; if he would but fur- 
nish the rent required, it was imma- 
terial what condition himself, his wife, 
and his helpless children were left in ; 
neither his distress nor his ignorance 
excited his superiors to a thought of 
alleviating the one, or banishing the 
other. 

To the honour of the Company, 
they immediately (assisted by the 

entleman who collected the rents 
or the late holder of the lease) set 
about relieving the wants of their 
poor tenants, by distributing money 
and necessaries amongst them, and 
by appointing Schools for the in- 
struction of the ignorant, and Dispen- 
saries for the relief of those who 
laboured under disease. The joy of 
those poor creatures was beyond de- 
scription, when they found that some 
one took an interest in their wel- 
fare. I fear this description will ap- 
p generally to the state of the poor 
rish tenantry. I wish I could say 
the same as to the landlords; for it 
does appear they are very regardless 
of the condition of their tenants. Se- 
veral of the City Companies have 
large estates in the same County: I 
doubt not they will follow the exam- 
ple of the Drapers when opportu- 
nity offers. 

A Friend ro Hipernia. 
—— 

*,* In answer to the inquiry of 
your Correspondent Euonymus, p. 136, 
I beg leave to state, that ‘‘ The Geneva 
Catechism” is a faithful translation 
from the French. The original bears 
the following title: ‘‘ Catéchisme ou 
Instruction, sur la Religion Clirétienne. 
Nouvelle Edition, exactement revue et 
corrigée. A Geneve, chez J. J. Pas- 
choud, Imprimeur-Libraire. Eta Paris, 
Chez la méme, rue Magazine, No. 22. 
1814.” True it is, that in this ‘* Ca- 
techism by the Genevan Pastors, the 
successors of Calvin,” there is “ not a 
word of Calvinism,” and “ scarcely a 
sentence in it which a’ Unitarian would 
scruple to teach his children.” 

Editor of “ Geneva Catechism.”” 
REVIEW 
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73.  Bibliothece Johnsoniane Pars 
Prima.—A Catalogue of a Select and 
Valuable Collection of Rare Specimens 
of Early Typography; together with 
a few Ancient Manuscripts, and Mis- 
cellaneous Articles: composing the first 
part of the Library of Jobn Mordaunt 
Johnson, Esq. deceased: late H. B. 
M. Chargé-d Affaires at Brussels, and 
Consul at Genoa; and a Member of 
the Academia Italiana. 8vo. pp. 44. 


OF this well-digested Catalogue 
Raisonnée so few copies have been 
printed, that it will itself soon be- 
come a Bibliographical curiosity. 
We have therefore the more plea- 
sure in presenting to our Readers a 
copious extract from an excellent 
Prefatory Memoir by the Compiler 
of the Catalogue, who (“as the pe- 
riod is yet far distant when full jus- 
tice may be done to the varied ex- 
cellence and merits of Mr. Johnson, 
with a due regard to the feelings of 
individuals, and to his memory) is 
unwilling that the only public re- 
cord in this country, of the life of 
his departed friend, should be to be 
found in the Obituary which an- 
nounced his fate.” (See vol. LXXXV. 
ii. p. 377.) 

“In the spring of 1798, while pur- 
suing his studies at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Mr. Johnson bad the mis- 
fortune to lose his father; an affliction 
which, however severe in the ordinary 
dispensations of Providence, was in his 
ease much aggravated by peculiar cir- 
eumstances. Finding his fortune greatly 
below what he had been accustomed to 
expect *, he soon after quitted the Uni- 
versity, without waiting to take his de- 
gree, and obtained an ensigncy in the 
bist Regiment of Light Infantry. In 
January 1799, be purchased a vacant 
lieutenancy in the same regiment. But 
he was soon disgusted with the mono- 
tony of a soldier’s life in barracks; and, 
as the army afforded no pros of im- 
provement of his fortune, in the au- 
tumn of the following year he sold out. 
His mind had always been occupied with 
an ardent desire to visit the Continent, 





* “Te consisted of an estate in Ireland, 
of the value of 300/. per annum, which 
was less than the income he had been 
previously allowed at college; and it 
was, besides, burthened with an expen- 
sive law-suit, then pending.” 

Gent. Mac. June, 1817. 


for the purpose of viewing the countries 
which were comprised in the theatre of 
the war, and of making himself inti- 
mately acquainted with their political 
state and resources: and, having quitted 
the army, he proceeded immediately to 
gratify this inclination. The cessation 
of hostilities among the several bellige- 
rent powers, which took place in the 
following year, greatly facilitated the 
accomplishment cf his objects. He re- 
sided a considerable time in Germany ; 
and had the good fortune to attract the 
notice of the Duke of Brunswick, who 
soon became strongly attached to him, 
and continued so attached through the 
remainder of his life. It was, perhaps, 
principally in consequence of the con- 
descending kindness and zealous friend- 
ship of that unfortunate prince, that Mr. 
Johnson was enabled to lay the founda- 
tion of his subsequent success in life. 
For many months he was daily a guest 
at his table; and His Serene Highness 
seemed to take particular pleasure in 
introducing bim to the most eminent 
political characters of the age. In the 
spring of 1803, he returned to England, 
having in the interval completed the 
grand tour of Europe, and made him- 
self perfect master of almost all the mo- 
dern languages. His private affairs re- 
quiring his presence in Ireland, be soon 
afterwards went to Dublin, where he re- 
mained until the autumn of 1804. The 
three following years he passed, chiefly, - 
in Germany, cultivating the valuable 
connections which he had formed on 
his first excursion to the Continent, and 
acquiring information on all subjects of 
Continental policy. But his slender 
means were ill calculated to support a 
continued indulgence in these pursuits. 
He had nearly consumed the small for- 
tune which his father had bequeathed 
to him, when he returned to England, 
in the hope of obtaining some official 
appointment. Here, however, he was 
destitute of the interest which was es- 
sential to the success of any application 
of this kind; and it was his fate to en- 
dure, for some time, considerable ¢m- 
barrassments. Even in this situation, 
public affairs engrossed his attention ; 
and having drawn up a Memoir on the 
Political State of Europe, which he in- 
tended for publication, the manuscript 
copy was, through the médium of a 
friend, put into the hands of Mr. Per- 
ceval, then Prime Minister, who dis- 
covered in it so much accuracy of detail, 
united to profound views, that he de- 
sired to bave an interview with the au- 

ther, 
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thor. The result of that interview was 
an offer of employment in the Foreign 
Department, which he accepted. 

“ From this period, until the conclu- 
sion of the war, Mr. Johnson was con- 
stantly engaged in a course of most 
important, confidential missions, which, 
there is the strongest reason to believe, 
he uniformly executed to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of the Government, but often 
with imminent personal risk to himself, 
He traversed the Continent, from one 
extremity to the other, and in different 
directions, during the most perilous 
times. He was frequently with the Al- 
lied armies in Germany, and with the 
Sicilian army: he was with Count Nu- 
gent in his campaigns in Italy; and he 
visited Paris, upon several occasions, 
during the war. After the peace of 
Paris, in 1814, he was appointed British 
Chargé-d’ Affaires at Brussels, and filled 
that situation until the union of the 
Netherlands with Holland. He was 
then appointed British Consul at Genoa, 
where he resided but a short time. His 
health and constitution had been so 
much impaired by the fatigues he had 
undergone during the three preceding 
years, that he found it necessary to re- 
move to Florence, for the purpose of oc- 
easional visits to Pisa, the genial influ- 
ence of whose climate, and the baths, it 
was hoped, might operate a favourable 
change. Whether a lengthened retire- 
ment in that delightful country might 
have completely re-established his health, 
is very doubtful; but, unfortunately, be 
did not long enjoy the repose, from cares 
of public business, which was so essen- 
tial to its amelioration. 

**A singular occurrence of circum- 
stances had led to an arrangement 
which afforded Great Britain an oppor- 
tunity of establishing a powerful influ- 
ence in the councils of the South of 
Europe. The advantages which would 
arise to this country from the perma- 
nence of such a system, have been long 
well understood; but, until the late 
war, it could never have been contem- 
plated as at all practicable. Events, 
however, having occurred to lead the 
Austrian Court to become a principal 
agent in its formation, nothing seemed 
to be wanting to its consummation but 
the immediate and public guarantee of 
the British Government. This was, by 
the successful intrigues of parties anxious 
for the removal of Murat, too long re- 
tarded; and the rashly formed schemes 
of that person, originating in his im- 
patient distrust of the proceedings at 
Congress, once more involved Italy in a 
state of war. : 

« Mr. Johnson was too well informed 
of the arts which were used tu impose 


on the British Ministers, and too much 
impressed with the importance of main- 
taining the arrangement in question, to 
remain a listless observer of events. He 
entered into an extensive correspond- 
ence, for the purpose of acquiring and 
communicating correct information on 
the subject; and, when the affair was 
brought to a crisis, by the irruption of 
Murat’s forces into the Roman States, 
and the marching of the Austrian army, 
apprehensive that the approaching con- 
fiict might lead to further measures, 
equally fatal in their consequences to 
British interests in Italy, he made se- 
veral journeys to the Austrian head- 
quarters, with the view of ascertaining 
what were the ulterior projects of that 
army. The great mental and bodily fa- 
tigue which he underwent at this pe- 
riod was far beyond his strength; and, 
upon the conclusion of the short cam- 
paign of 1815, the state of his health 
had sensibly become much worse. He 
had leng been afflicted with a severe 
pulmonary affection; and the remark- 
ably unfavourable summer of that year 
contributed to increase the distressing 
effects of that fatal disease. The ener- 
gies of his mind, however, would seem 
to have suffered but little; for, both bis 
correspondence, and the reports of those 
who were then enjoying his society, tes- 
tify that he continued in the possession 
of his accustomed spirits to within a 
very short period of his death. That 
event was rapidly accelerated by a fresh 
cold which he contracted ; and the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, after a few days’ 
confinement to his bed, prematurely ter- 
minated the life of this most amiable 
and accomplished man. 

*¢ It is difficult to trace, in a few lines, 
a character which would convey to the 
mind of the reader a full comprebension 
of the exalted qualities and various ta- 
lents of Mr. Johnson. Disappointed, 
early in life, of all the bright prospects 
which a sanguine imagination had, not 
without solid grounds, led him to anti- 
cipate, and left so entirely to his own 
guidance as not to have even the kindly 
aid of older counsel, he resigned him- 
self neither to despondent indolence, 
nor to thoughtless dissipation. As soon 
as he had ascertained what were his re- 
sources, in respect to fortune, he set 
about the cultivation of the talents he 
possessed, with a view to his advance- 
ment in life; and having decided upon 
the course which he should pursue, he 
never deviated from the patb, to adopt 
other schemes, or to waste his time ia 
fruitless and varying experiments. Ta¢ 
citus, speaking of a.very eminent many 
says, that he was creatus ab ipso; apd, 
perhaps, in no instance, could the — 
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and honourable eulogy which that ex- 
pression conveys be more justly or fitly 
applied than to the subject of this me- 
morial. Bereaved of all the adventitious 
circumstances which usually attend a 
gentleman upon his entrance into life,— 
without a profession,—with little for- 
tune,—with no family connexion to pro- 
mote his pursuits,—and, it may be add- 
ed, without a name to recommend him 
to attention,—he controlled and con- 
quered his adverse fortune ; and, if his 
life had been prolonged to the ordinary 
term of our mortal existence, and his 
health restured, be would, certainly, have 
raised himself as high in public rank as 
he would ever have desired. 

“* Several circumstances of a personal 
nature contributed to his successful 
career. To the usual accomplishments 
of a well-educated gentleman, be united 
an agreeable person and attractive man- 
ners. In his social hours, he could 
equally fix the attention of the grave 
and serious, the scholar and the states- 
man, with the fruits of a well-cultured 
and acute understanding ; and of the 
gay and superficial, with the delightful 
exercise of genuine wit and humour. 
There was a poignancy iu his wit, which, 
even when the bad state of his health 
had considerably damped the natural 
playful vivacity of his spirits, always 
charmed his hearers into admiration. 
Nor should it be neglected to observe 
that, although in the display of humour 
he could scarcely be excelled, having a 
singular command over the expression 
of his countenance, and the modulation 
and tone of his voice, from his earliest 
years not a single instance can be re- 
membered in which be indulged in this 
seductive talent at the expense of an in- 
dividual. He had an uncommon facility 
in acquiring languages and dialects; a 
quality for which his father is said, like- 
wise, to have been remarkable. It was 
not merely a knowledge of the true 
idiom, and the fluent use, of foreign 
languages, which he was able to attain ; 
but his pronunciation was such, that if 
by a nicely constructed ear it could not 
be deemed purely vernacular, it so nearly 
approximated to it, as to leave his audi- 
tors often doubtful whether he were a 
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foreigner. It was a confident assurance 
of his powers in this respect, probably, 
which led him, in after-life, to risk his 
personal safety, in times, and under cir- 
cumstances, which have never been pa- 
ralleled ; and, to which, indeed, in se- 
veral instances, he could alone attribute 
his escape *. In him, also, a mild and 
placable temper was united with great 
independence and firmness of mind, and 
a manner, which, while it uniformly 
commanded attention and respect, in- 
dicated an uncommon suppleness in ac- 
commodating itself to the passing oc- 
casion, 

“‘In later years, and in public life, 
he was distinguished for the vast ex- 
tent and accuracy of his information on 
political subjects; for a perfect know- 
ledge of the powers, resources, and po- 
licy of the several Continental States, 
in all their various details, and for 
found views of their capabilities, and of 
the combinations which might be formed 
of them; for bis powers in discriminat- 
ing the characters of the men with whom 
he had to deal, in successfully combat- 
ing deeply-rooted prejudices, and in 
leading them on toa seeming spontaneous 
adoption of the measures which he had 
to recommend. Untinctured with the 
arrogance of manner of which the En- 
glish character is so generally accused 
abroad, he could nevertheless exhibit, 
when occasion required it, a decision of 
purpose, which left no ground to ques- 
tion its permanence, and often con- 
duced to a conviction of the propriety 
of acceding to it. His reputation for 
probity was so well established, that his 
verbal assurance has actually been deem- 
ed a better guarantee than an official 
communication, on more than one oc- 
casion. And, it seldom happened, where 
the person was worthy ef his esteem, 
that in rising from a conference with a 
stranger, a foundation had not been laid 
for future intimacy and friendship. In- 
deed, the general esteem which 4 had 
acquired was often the means of protect- 
ing him against the adventurous spirit 
with which he executed his missions ; 
for, even from the Enemy’s councils, he 
has received a friendly warning of ap- 
proaching or impending danger. Such 





* “‘ The fate which a manly, honourable, and loyal beart would dread the most, 
would be to pine away the remainder of his days in the solitary recess of a dun- 
geon, exposed, alternately, to offers of release and reward, and to tortures, to in- 
duce him to betray the interests of his Country, under a conviction that that Coun- 
try and his friends would be kept ignorant of his hard fortune; and which, pro- 
bably, would at length be consummated by the murderous hands of a cowardly 
and malignant Enemy.—Those who were in the habit of moving in the political 
circles of the Continent during the latter years of Buonaparté’s reign, know well 
the paralysing effect which the mysterious fates of Pichegru, Wright, Toussaint, 
the Duke D’Enghbien, Palm, Hoffer, and others, bad on the minds and cenduct of 


many men of undoubted courage.” 
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of his eountrymen as chance threw in 
his way, during the perilous period ad- 
verted to, found in him a ready source 
of valuable advice, and a liberal hospi- 
tality, which bis scanty appointments 
might have well excused. He was in 
close and friendly correspondence with 
the principal Ministers and Generals, 
and leading Public Characters, of almost 
all the States of Europe ; and bis prema- 
ture death was alike lamented and con- 
sidered by them as a great public and 
private loss. It has been repeated by 
several persons, who were then travel- 
ling on the Continent, that that me- 
lancholy event was a subject of general 
conversation at Vienna, Berlin, and 
other of the Courts of Germany where 
he had long resided, as well as in Italy, 
where he was not less known and respect- 
ed : and it is partly from this strong ex- 
pression of public sentiment abroad, 
and the consequent inquiries of travel- 
lers who have returned, that the pre- 
sent attempt to sketch a few features of 
his history bas originated, 

“* After the conclusion of the war, 
the circle of Mr. Jobnson’s acquaint- 
ance among his Countrymen was quick- 
ly enlarged. The numbers who flocked 
to the Continent eagerly sought for in- 
formation on the passing occurrences ; 
and no man was to be found, in the so- 
eieties in which he moved, possessed of 
clearer views of the events which had 
eénduced to the glorious result of the 
last struggles for European indepen- 
dence than himself. He had an inex- 
haustible fund of anecdote, which he 
was accustomed to communicate in a 
manner peculiarly his own; for, while 
the novelty of the subject amused the 
mind, it was insensibly instructed upon 
some of those nicer points in the cha- 
racters of men, which often afford the 
best key to the circumstances of their 
conduct, and of public transactions. 
There were few persons of consequence 
among those who first became acquaint- 
ed with him whilst he was at Brussels, 
who did not seek to maintain that ac- 
quaintarce; and among those whom he 
afterwards met in the prosecution of 
their tours, at Vienna, or in Italy, there 
were several of the highest attainments 
and rank in this country, who soon 
cherished a sincere esteem and friend- 
ship for him, In the Literary circles of 
Italy, also, he was equally respected ; 
and an early opportunity was there taken 
of testifying the general sense of his me- 
rits and virtues, in a mode the most con- 
genial to his feelings. In the course of 
his diplomatic career, he had been in- 
vited to become a member of several 
Foreign Orders; and, among them, of 
the Imperial Order of Leopold. All of 
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these, however, from motives which 
would be applauded, he had declined to 
accept; but (he observes in a letter to 
a friend in England) ‘I cannot pre- 
vail upon my vanity to refuse its con- 
sent to the proposal to nominate me an 
honorary member of the Academia Ita- 
liana, a Society which includes among 
its members many of the most eminent 
literary characters in Europe; at pre- 
sent, however, it does nut comprise a 
single English name.’ Upon this oc- 
casion, three British subjects were ad- 
mitted into the Society, viz.: Lord 
Burghersh, the British Minister; Lord 
Glenbervie, then residing in Tuscany ; 
and Mr. Johnson. 

**In his friendships, Mr. Johnson was 
sincere, affectionate, and constantly 
zealous. He always evinced an acute 
sense of attentions shewn to him in 
early life; and he ever gratefully ac- 
knowledged an obligation conferred 
upon him, and anxiously sought for op- 
portunities of proffering reciprocal kind- 
nesses, He was never married; and, 
there is reason to think that he had 
early determined, from principles of a 
generous and delicate nature, not to 
enter into that state. His friends will 
long deplore his premature death, and 
cherish the recollection of his many 
virtues, and high and fascinating endow- 
ments: and his Country may truly re- 
gret the loss of an active, intelligent, 
zealous, faithful, and valuable servant, 
and should gratefully render to his me- 
mory the praise which, dying, he so 
justly claimed, that ‘Hz HAD DEVOTED 
HIS LIFE TO THE SERVICE OF HIS COUN- 
try.’ He died at Florence, on the 
10th September 1815, and was interred 
on the following day in the burial- 
ground belonging to the British Factory, 
near Leghorn. Z 

York Buildings, May 11,1817. 1.W." 

Some extracts are next given from 
asmall portion of Mr. Johnson’s fa- 
miliar correspondence, which “ ex- 
hibit his character more fully in 
some of the puints of view in which 
it has been placed in the preceding 
account, and afford some further par- 
ticulars of his life.” 

Of these, let one specimen suffice : 

“‘f cannot sufficiently express the 
pleasure I derive from the company 
of Lord and Lady G! - You had, 
it is true, prepared me to expect much 
gratification from an acquaintance with 
them ; but, so little accustomed have I 
been to mere domestic society, that I 
was completely ignorant of the charms 
which it can possess, when so much 
worth, goodness, and talent, are united 
in the same persons, as in the present 

instance. 
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instance ~. There being a misunder- 
standing between the Italian and Ger- 
man postmasters, our letters are not re- 
gularly forwarded, and [ fear that many 
of them may have miscarried, or that 
they may not have been delivered in 
their regular order. The knowledge of 
this circumstance distresses Lady Gl., 
who is apprehensive that her sisters may 
be still under alarm in regard to the 
state of ber health. 1 shall forward this 
letter, with official dispatches, by a King’s 
messenger, and you will probably re- 
eeive it, quickly; and therefore, I re- 
peat, in order that you may communi- 
cate it to Lady S. that, although Lady 
Gl met with an unpleasant ac- 
cident in stepping out of a carriage at 
Leghorn, she has had a rapid, and, indeed, 
all circumstances considered, a wonder- 
ful recovery. Lord Gl———, also, has 
had an attack of fever, which threat- 
ened to be serious; but, happily, the 
strength of his constitution has enabled 
him to shake it off. These delightful 
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people, in whose society I have passed 
most of my time for the last fortnight +, 
leave Pisa in two or three days; and I 
shall then be obliged to return to Ge- 
noa, of which | have not a very favour- 
able idea; perhaps, because it will be 
my duty to live there. But the account 
which the Genoese give of themselves 
is not very inviting: they triumph in 
their roguery, and say, with exultation, 
that it requires three Jews on horseback 
to catch one Geonese on foot ; and the 
proverbial description of the place is, 
* Mare senza pesce, montagne senza leg- 
no, uomini senza fede, e donne senza ver- 
gogna.’ If l were sure you would not 
read this to » I should say that [ 
have philosophy enough to put up with 
most of the above privations; but, as I 
never eat meat, I shall feel the want of 
fish very sensibly. ............ I must, 
therefore, for some months, give up the 
chase after old editions, for the less 
amusing occupation of buying beef for 
His Majesty’s Navy.” 











The following Memorial was composed, currente calamo, on the morning 
of Mr. Johnson’s decease, by the very learned Professor Ciampi, of Florence. 
The Epitaph also was from the same friendly pen, and is inscribed on & 
marble monument erected near his remains. 

A.fF.@ 

* Toannes MARIA (* 1) loHNSON BRITANNVS HONESTIOSIMO GENERE LONDINI (* 2) oR- 
TVS GRACIS LATINISQVE LITTERIS ET OMNIBVS LIBERALIBVS DISCIPLINIS IN ACADEMIA CAN- 
TABRIGENSI ERVDITVS INGENIVM AD OMNIGENAM DOCTRINAM NATVRA PARATYM PRACIPVE AB 
RES PVBLICAS TRACTANDAS EXCOLVIT ADEO VT QVAM DE SE APVD SVOS CONCITARAT EXPECTA- 





t “‘ The Editor cannot flatter himself that he is qualified to delineate the charac- 
ters of the distinguished persons referred to, nor will he attempt it. But he trusts 
that he shall be d for repeating, in this place, affected, as he himself has rea- 
son to be, by the afflicting event of Lady Gl’s. death, what a grateful sense of ber 
kind attentions to him, while suffering under an access of his disease, led Mr. John- 
son to express in his subsequent Correspondence ; although those who were longer, 
or more intimately, acquainted with her Ladyship, will readily acknowledge it to 
be but a faint and imperfect sketch of her many transcendant qualities and virtues, 

*“<* Lady Gl———’s knowledge of ancient and modern classical literature is 
such as I bad conceived no lady of fashion could find time to acquire; and 
adorned, as it is by her, with an hereditary gracefulness of wit, a sweetness of 
temper, and an unaffected urbanity of manner, which no language can adequately 
pourtray, imparts to her society a most enviable and irresistible charm : — Those 
mental powers and acquirements can only be excelled by the numerous virtues of 
ber warm and affectionate heart, and her genuine piety.’ 

+ ** Mr. Johnson had formed their acquaintance, early in the summer of 1814, 
when he was Chargé-d’Affaires at Brussels, during their stay at that place. The 
many civilities they then received from him, and the pleasure they took in his 
society, laid the foundation of the mutual esteem and regard which they so often 
mentioned to their friends and acquaintance; and which their daily intercourse, 
first at Pisa, and afterwards, to the very evening before his death, at Florence, 
Tipened into intimate friendship and affection.” 

* “ The passages distinguished by an asterisk denote mistakes which are con- 
tained in the original ; for (1) the name should have been John Mordaunt John- 
son. (2) Both his father’s and mother’s families had long been settled in Ireland, 
and he was a native of Dublin : he had resided some time at Trinity College, in 
that city, previously to his admission into Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was first known by the names of John ; and the name Mordaunt was as- 
sumed some years afterwards, for. the sake of distinction, the frequent oecurrence 
of the former names having caused him much inconvenience,” 








TIONEM 
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TIONEM PLENISSIME COMPROBARIT MVLTIS IN ITALIA HISPANIA ( * 3 ) GERMANIA FyNcTYS 
NEGOCIIS TANTA DEXTERITATE SOLERTIA FIDE VT EIVS MORS PVBLICA IACTVRA HABENDA SIT. 
LICVISSET PATRIZ SV# SPERARE MAIORA NISI LETHALIS MORBI SEMEN EX RIGORE HYEMALIS 
TEMPESTATIS SYSCEPISSET DVM PVBLICE LEGATVS APVD EXERCITVS FOEDERATOS CONTRA GAL- 
LOS IN GERMANIA MANEBAT. QVARE OB ANIMI REMISSIONEM ET INFIRMZ VALETYDINIS CV¥- 
RAM IANVZ CONSEDIT REBVS MARITIMIS BRITANNIZ MERCATORVM PRAFECTVS. HINC OB 
AEREM INCLEMENTIOREM QVAM SVA FERRET VALETVDO PISAS MIGRAVIT INDE FLORENTIAM 
VBI ALIQVOT POST MENSES HAMOPHTHISI MORBO ABSVMPTVS EST QVARTO IDVS SEPTEMBRIS 
HORA QVINTA POST MEDIAM NOCTEM ANNO R. S. OCTINGENTESIMO DECIMO QVINTO SYPRA 
MILLE CVM VIXISSET ANNOS XXxvtl. Pp. M. (* 4) QVAMQVAM SVPREMYM DIEM OBIERIT APVD 
EXTERNOS E!VS FVNVS LACRIMZ SVNT INSECVT£ NON AMICORVM SOLVMMODO SED ETIAM VNI- 
VERSORVM QVI NOVERANT EX QVO MAXIME PATVIT VIRTVTEM DILIGI PER SE APVD OMNES, 
FVIT ENIM PIVS IN DEVM HVMANVS ERGA CETEROS HOMINES INGENIO LENIS*IMO SVAVISSIMIS 
MORIBVS AMICO$ QVOS EXPERIMENTO SEMEL ADMISISS®T NVNQVAM RELIQVIT. ITALICA LIN- 
GVA FACVNDE ELEGANTERQVE VTEBATWR ET HAC ETIAM DE CAVSA VTPOTE QV# POTISSIMA 
SIT ANIMORVM CONCILIATRIX COMMVNIO SERMONIS ITALOS HOMINES ARCTISSIME SIBI DE~ 
VINXERAT LOQVEBATVR ITEM HISFANICE GALLICE GERMANICE ADEO SCITE VT DIPFICILE 
IVDICATV ESSET VTRA FVERIT ILLI LINGVA VERNACVLA. INGRVENTEM MORTEM FORTISSIME 
EXCEPIT ET EXITV PLACIDISSIMO OBIVIT. IN ARCA PLVMBEA COMPOSITVS PROPE PORTVM LA= 
BRONEM CONDITVS EST IN BRITANNORVM CORM®TERIO EX TESTAMENTO OPERA AMICORVM 
MACHII (+) BRITANNI ET HADRIANI BRVCK FLURENTINI CVRATORVM HEREDITATIS. SEBAS- 
TIANVS CIAMPI AD 2TERNAM VIRI OPTIMI DEQVE SE BENE MERENTIS MEMORIAM ET IN SO- 
LATIVM IACTVRZ# TAM CARI CAPITIS HAC SCRIBEBAT DIE OBITVS ET PLYMBEA FISTVLA PROPE 
@INERES AMICI INCLVDI CVRAVIT.” 


A.fP.29 


** JOANNES . MARIA . JOHNSON . BRITANNVS 
HONESTO . NATVS . GENERE . DOMO . LONDINO 
HIC . SITVS . EST 
MORIENS . IVSSIT . HOC . VNVM . DE . SE. INSCVLPI . SEPVILCRO 
*VITAM . SVAM. PATRIZ . BONO. DEVOVISSE? 
IDQVE . IVSSIT 
NON . AD. LAVDEM. SED . IN . EXEMPLYM 
VIXIT . ANNOS . XXXVII * 
OBIIT . HEMOPHTHISI . MORRO. fV . IDVS . SEPTEMBRIS 


AN. R. S. MDCCCXvV.” 


74. A Supplement to the Reports in the first situation in that very honour- 


Chancery of Francis Vesey Senior, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, and late one 
of the Masters of the High Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, during the time 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke: com- 
prising Corrections of Statement and 
Extracts of the Decrees and Orders 
JSrom the Registrar's Books, References 
to the Cases cited, Subsequent Deter- 
minations on the several Points, some 
Manuscript Cases, New Marginal 
Wotes, and a Copious Index. By 
Robert Belt, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 572. But- 
terworth ; Clarke; &c. Se. 
MR.BELT has in this Volume, with 
much industry and accuracy, present- 
ed to his Professional Brethren what 
to them has long been a desideratum ; 
and it is no small honour to him, 
that the Work is sanctioned by the 
great Luminary of the Law by whom 


able profession is most ably filled ; 
and to whom Mr. Belt thus pays his 
grateful acknowledgments: 


* Your Lordship having honoured this 
Production with so peculiar a sanction, 
will ever be to me a source of the greatest 
satisfaction. 1 have certainly endea- 
voured with all industry to make it use- 
ful; and it is that endeavour alone 
which can embolden me to hope that 
its defects may be treated with indul- 
gence.—Your Lordship and the Profes- 
sion are aware that the valuable Re- 
ports to which my Work is a Supple- 
ment, have long required an attempt of 
the kind ; and hence it has for many 
years been my employment to supply 
their deficiencies. —In this pursuit I 
have frequently had to trace several 
Causes, through a long course of time, 
to their ultimate result ; and I have en- 
riched my humble labours with the Lan- 





«« (3) He never exercised any official function in Spain.” 
“ (*4) His age should have been stated at XXXIX.” 
* + Dit. Mackie, of Southampton, who was with Mr. Johnson during bis last 


illness.”” 
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guage of the Court, by giving Extracts 
from its Decrees and Orders at one of 
its best periods. In doing this, my hope 
has been, that the double purpose may 
be answered, of illustrating the Cases 
with which those Decrees and Orders 
are connected, and of affording useful 
Precedents, that the Bar may be facili- 
tated in the preparing of Miuutes to 
earry into effect the Judgments of the 
Court in other instances.—I have like- 
wise inserted a few Manuscript Cases, 
which I trust will add to the value of the 
Work.—Your Lordsbip’s gracious desire, 
* that the publication of my Work might 
be a Gift from yourself to the Profes- 
sion,’ will never be effaced from my 
grateful remembrance.— From your 
Lordship’s liberality the Publication is 
derived ; and to your Lordship the Work 
is inscribed.—I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, with the utmost respect, your 
Lordship’s ever faithful and obiiged 
humble servant, Rosert Bett.” 


“ The Author is unwilling to dismiss 
his Work, without acknowledgments to 
the Registrars of the Court, and the 
Gentlemen in the Report Office, for the 
facilities always affurded by them to 
every Member of the Bar in the Inves- 
tigation of its Records.” 


A specimen or two will give some 
idea of the rest. 

* CarTE versus Bai, E. T. 1747. 

“ (Reg. Lib. 1746. A. p. 704.) 

“Vicar failing in a suit for tythes in 

kind, and a modus set up, which was 

good in its nature, though imperfectly 

pleaded, may yet recover in that suit 

the arrears due under such a mo- 

dus. (1) 


“*NoTEs AND OBSERVATIONS. 


* Notwithstanding what is stated in 
the report of the non-admission in evi- 
dence of the grant or endowment in 
1209, it appears from Reg. Lib. that 
there were read at the hearing (inter 
alia) a copy of the registry of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, of the endowment of the 
vicarage in 1209; and an extract from a 
roll of institutions to benefices remain- 
ing in that registry. 

** Richards v. Evans, cited in the re- 
port, is at p. 39. of the volume. 

** (1) The case of tythes, is however, 
peculiar; for a Plaintiff in a bill for a 
specific performance of an agreement 
which he cannot substantiate, is not al- 
lowed to resort to a different agreement 
proved or set wart! a Defendant. Vide 
Legal +. Miller, 2 Vesey, 299. and Mor- 
timer vy. Orchard, 2 Ves. Jun. 243. But 
nevertheless a Defendant may, in such 
a ease, have a decree on the agreement, 
sueh as he has proved it tobe. Fife v~ 
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Clayton, 13 Fes. 546. and Gwynn v. 

Lethbridge, 14 Ves. 585.”" 

** HUGHES versus TrusTeErs of MorpEn 

Coitece, Dec. 20, 1748. 
“ (Reg. Lib. 1748. A. fol. 78, entered 
“* Hughes v. Brand.”') 

** Garden grounds used for trace as much 
protected by the Highway Acts, &c. as 
private gardens, Plaintiff, therefore, 
quieted in possession, by Injunction 
against the Commissioners. 

** NoTeS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

“ The Plaintiff was a gardener by ~ 
trade, and had added the garden ground 
in question, consisting of 3 acres and a 
half, to 7 acres which he occupied as 
garden ground, adjoining to it. 

** The Defendants, the Commissioners, 
insisted ‘ that the Plaiatiff’s ground was 
not within the exception of the Acts of 
Parliament, which [they alleged] applied 
only to HOUSE-GARDENS, orchards, &c, 
or meadows, planted walks, or avenues 
to a house.’ 

**An Injunction was awarded, ‘ to 
quiet the Plaintiff in such possession of 
the premises in question as he had at 
the time of filing his amended bill, aud 
for three years before; which was to 
continue until the hearing of the cause.’ 
Reg. Lib.” : 

An ample “ Index of the Princi+ 
pal Matters” is annexed. 


75. Description of the Character, Man- 
ners, and Customs of the People ef India, 
and of their Institutions religous and 
civil. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, 
Missionary in the Mysore. Translated 
JSrom the French Manuscrépt, Long- 
man and Co, 

THIS compendious volume has 
been supplied by the diligent obser- 
vation and indefatigable research of 
a Missionary, whose amiable maniers 
had conciliated the goc¢.d-will of the 
people, among whom he resided seven- 
teen years, and of whose laws, cus- 
toms, habits, and gene:ral character, 
he has consequently b cen enabled to 
give more distinct and satisfactory 
details than any othe: European wri- 
ter. That he was uu iuccessful in the 
primary object of }iis labours, the 
conversion of the Is.landers, may be 
presamed, not only from his total 
silence on the subjec t, but from those 
almost insuperable obstacles to the 
reception of Christi anity which exist, 
and must continue to exist, so lo 
as the distinction +of Casts, with all 
their concomitant pride, prejudice, ~ 
bigotry, and sensu ality, shall prevail 
in Hindostan. : 

With 
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With perseverance M. Dubois suc- 
seeded in ascertainiog the precise dif- 
ference between the Brahmans and 
their antagonists the Jainas, who as- 
pire to the distinction of a purer 
faith and a more spiritual devotion. 
But, whatever may be the doctrines 
of their Vedas, it does not appear 
that, in practice, these sectaries are 
Jess addicted to idolatrous supersti- 
tions than their corrupt opponents. 
Polytheism appears to be universally 
prevalent. 

We have observed some inconsist- 
ency in the Author’s account of the 
Hindoo females, to whem he some- 
times attributes pre-eminence in chas- 
tity; and then annuls the praise, by 
ss on the facility of girls, 
and the profligacy of widows. 

M. Dubois has enriched his Work 
with a few Hindvo Tales, which elu- 
cidate the habits and manvuers of the 
people. We select the following 
Apologue, not as the best (though 
it possesses considerable merit), but 
because it is the shortest in the col- 
lection. 

“A Traveller, having missed his way, 
was overtaken by darkness in the midst 
of athick forest. Being apprehensive 
that such a wood must naturally be the 
receptacle of wild beasts, he determined 
to keep out of their way, by mounting 
into a tree; he therefore chose the thick- 
est he could find; and, having climb- 
ed up, he fell fast asleep, and su conti- 
nued until the light of the morning 
awoke him, and admonished him that 
it was time to continue his journey. In 
preparing to descend, he cast his eyes 
downwards, and beheld at the foot of 
the tree a huge tiger sitting on his 
rump, and eagerly on the watch, as if 
impatient for the appearance of some 
prey, which he was ready to tear in 
pieces and devour. Struck with terror 
at the sight of the monster, the travel- 
ler continued a long time immovably 
fixed to the spot where hesat ; at length 
recovering himself a little, and looking 
all around him, he observed that the 
tree on which he was had many others 
contiguous to it, with their branches 
so intermixed that he could gradually 

ass from one to agother, until at length 

might get out of the reach of danger, He 
was on the point of putting his design in 
execution when, raising his eyes, he per- 
ceived a monstrous serpent suspended 
by the tail to the branch immediately 
over his head, nearly reaching his own. 
The monster appenred indeed to be 
asleep in that posture; but the least 
motion might wake him, and expose 
a 
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him to his fury. At the sight of the 
extreme danger which environed him 
on all sides, a frightful serpent above, 
and a devouring tiger beneath, the tra- 
veller lost all courage ; and, being unable 
from fear to support himself longer on 
his legs, he was on the point of falling 
into the jaws of the tiger, who stvod 
ready gaping to receive him. In awful 
consternation he remained motionless, 
having nothing before him but the 
image of death; and believing every mo- 
ment to be bis last, he had yielded to 
despair, when, once more raising his 
head, he saw a honey-comb upon the 
top of the highest branches of the tree; 
the comb distilled its sweets drop by 
drop, close by the side of the traveller ; 
he stretched forward bis head, and put 
out his tongue, to catch the honey as it 
fell, and in the delicious enjoyment 
thought ne more of the awful danger 
which environed him,” 


Part the 


76. The History of Brazil. 
Leng- 


Second. By Robert Southey. 
man and Co. 


THIS Volume contains the se- 
quel of the former History, re- 
sumed frem the era of the Revolu- 
tion which restored to the House of 
Braganza the sovereignty of Portu- 
gal. It is more interesting than its 
predecessor: approaching nearer our 
own times, it supplies copious and 
various details of events which have 
possessed a retro-active influence on 
the destinies of Europe. The History 
of the Jesuits in South America opens 
a source of curious speculation to po- 
liticians and philosophers; their modes 
of discipline are faithfully exhibited, 
aod the representation of their reli- 
ae eantry affords ample scope 
or the descriptive talents by which 
Mr. Southey is distinguished. We 
are pleased to observe, that Mr. Sou- 
they concurs with Mr. Koster (whose 
Work we have noticed in our last Vo- 
lume, Part ii. p. 532) in referring the 
superior prosperity of Brazil to ex- 
emption from the distinction of Casts, 
which in other Euro Colonies 
have uniformly opposed a barrier to 
the progress of civilization and im- 
provement. On this subject the Au- 
thor remarks, that the seeds of civil 
dissention had not been sown there 
by that wicked distinction of Casts, 
which has produced so much evil ia 
Spanish America, and must produce 
evil wherever it prevails. This was 
the result of necessity, not of wiser 
councils. Portugal, with its limited 

territory, 
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territory and scanty population, could 
not pursue the unjust and jealous po- 
Jicy of the Spaniards, aod depress the 
Creoles, for the sake of holdivg them 
more completely in subjection. The 
Mamaluco was as much respected, 
and as eligible to all offices, as the 
man of whole blood, or as the native 
of the mother country; there were 
no laws to degrade the mulatto or 
the free negro; nor were they degrad- 
ed by public opinion ; and thus that 
cnalenmnlian of casts and colours 
was silently going on which will se- 
cure Brazil from the most dreadful of 
all civil wars, whatever other conyvul- 
sions it may be fated to undergo. 


77. Hardenbrass and Haverill, or the 
Secret of the Castle; a Novel. In four 
Volumes, \2mo. 


THIS is a Satire on the Fashion- 
able World. The Author has had 
the boldness to depict, in a style of 
broad caricature, some modern cha- 
racters of high rank and notoriety, 
and to blend, among the incidents of 
a fictitious story, several transactions 
of so recent a date as to be still the 
theme of general wonder and conjec- 
ture. In venturing on such perilous 
ground he has adopted the requisite 
precaution of suppressing those per- 
sonalities which might be obnoxious 
to juridical censure, and of qualifying 
his details of fact by a large admix- 
ture of invented circumstances. Such 
of his characters and scenes a are 
taken from real life may be easily 
traced to their origin ; but the Reader 
is left to interpret them in his own 
way, and at his own risk; for the 
Work professes to have no more 
“ offence in’t” than Hamlet's Play 
of Gonzaga. 

There is another point of view in 
which it behoves us to consider it. 
The first question which a Novel- 
reader asks concerning a Novel is, 
whether it be interesting. This sig- 
nificant term is generally understood 
to comprehend the mysterious, the 
perplexing, the horrible, the pathe- 
tic, the eventful, and the surprising. 
In the present instance the question 
may be fairly answered in the aiffir- 
mative. The hero of the story, about 
the time when he discovers. that he 
is in love, is placed in a predicament 
from which all the learned heads in 
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Doctors Commons would be puzzled 
to extricate him. This is undoubted- 
ae very interesting situation. He 
ghts a duel, and is wounded ; that is 
another. Then there are three or 
four overturns in travelling-carriages 
and post-chaises, some desperate mid- 
night rencontres, in which a young, 
and beautiful, and interesting lady 
is exposed to imminent danger, and 
very gallantly rescued; there also are 
two horrible murders, and a liberal 
allowance of other striking adven- 
tures. Some episodes are introduced 
after the manner of Smollett and Le 
Sage; but they are so managed as 
to be subservient to the main plot. 
From the multitude of characters 
brought forward on the scene, a great 
deal of conversation was to be ex- 
pected ; in this particular we think 
the Author has been rather profuse. 
The fault, however, is a slight one, 
and may be casily excused; his ob- 
ject was to pourtra living manners, 
and this cannot be done in a narrative 
without deviating into the dramatic 
style. There is some humour, too, in 
the idea of relating succinctly the 
talk that evaporates in certain circles 
calling themselves polished—a mix- 
ture of civility and scandal, a jumble 
of meanings and no-meanings, a de- 
sultory, superficial, pretending strain 
of colloquy, in which some who 
are ambitious to shive, expose them- 
selves to the solemn irony of others 
who wait for opportunities to sneer 
and criticize. Swift’s “ Elements of 
Polite Conversation” seem to have 
afforded the first hint for this species 
of ridicule; and it is somewhat sur- 
pres that so few attempts should 
ave heen made since his time to im- 
prove upon it. The writers of No- 
vels, who might have turned it to 
the highest advantage, have been 
either unable or afraid to venture 
upon it; and some of them have, of 
late, fallen into the very error against 
which it should operate as a warn- 
ing. Their dialogues are unnaturally 
formal and artificial, involving ab- 
stract propositions and premeditated 
effusions of sentiment, delivered in 
all the stately formality of the old 
French tragedy. The reason of this 
appears to be, that, having atlempted 
the high historical style in their nar- 
rations, they felt obliged, for the sake 
of consistency, to sustain the same 
digni- 
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dignified manuer in their interlocu- 
tory digressions, and to avoid every 
approach to the easy familiarity of 
social intercourse. It is obviously a 
matter of course, that in a satirical 
novel this monotonous refinement, this 
overstrained effort atelegance, should 
be made to give place to a more na- 
tural way .of writing, for the merit 
of the satire must depend on the truth 
of the representation. Folly, extra- 
vagance, and dissipation, need only be 
exposed to be ridiculed, and the ef- 
fect of the exposure can hardly be 
heightened by exaggeration. If the 
present Author, as we have already 
observed, has exhibited many scenes 
in strong caricature, it is because that 
medium was at once the safest, and 
the best suited to the nature of his 
design. His characters are produced 
in masquerade; but their deportment, 
their manners, and their speech, be- 
tray them. 

The following extract from a con- 
versation between the hero of the 
tale and his friend Serjeant Fullbot- 
tom, will serve to illustrate some of 
the observations we have just made: 

** *Now I'll put a case,’ said Haverill ; 
* suppose I should find any papers that 
prove this. will of Kirkham’s to be a 
forgery, and suppose in this very will my 
father should have: taken care of him- 
self.——’ 

“ «I beg pardon,’ interrupted the Ser- 
jeant, ‘ that cannot be; he would not 
be an eligible witness, if a legatee.’ 

**© True, I had forgotten that,’ said 
Haverill; ‘ but we'll say then, suppose 1 
find that the substantiating the will 
will bring me some hundreds, and yet 
have the proof of its not being worth a 
rush, should I do right to suppress the 
evidence ?” 

***Umph,’ said the lawyer, ‘ that is 
an awkward case! If you could sup- 
press it without risk of future discovery, 
you would be justified in doing so, 
doubtless, because, in fact, you are, 
yourself, no party in. the business! but 
it might happen that you could not do 
it satisfactorily! in that case of course 
you would tell all.’ 

** «Are you giving me your opinion as 
a lawyer or as a friend?’ said Haverill. 

*¢ «As a friend, surely,’ replied Full- 
bottom. ‘1 am advising you as I would 
my own son.’ 

***And do all lawyers think as you 
do ? asked Haverill. 

“* All sensible men do,’ replied his 
companion. ‘1 would not do a disho- 
nourable action any more than you or 
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any man; but at the same time, pru- 
dence is necessary. These are not times 
for men to throw away thousands, and 
indeed every body knows it. I see, 
young man, that you think a lawyer 
worse than another man. You are egre- 
giously mistaken, I assure you. My fa- 
ther was a cloth-manufacturer in the 
West-Riding of Yorkshire, where the 
Fullbottoms have flourished in reputa- 
tion and respectability many generations. 
When he proposed to me to bring me up 
to the Law, he told me that be thought it 
wrong to put a lad into a way of life 
where he would have constantly recur- 
ring temptations to do wrong, when an 
honester profession was to be found ; and 
that though the Law was by some deem- 
ed very far from honest—at least it was 
supposed to give a man latitude to be 
a rogue—he should bring me up to the 
Bar ; for let it be as bad as it would, it 
could not possibly be so bad as Trade. 
This was said, I assure you, in sober 
sadness; and I have often heard him 
regret the difficulty of doing as you 
would be done by; in short, be said that 
in business it was utterly impossible :— 
as, if you did that, where was the merit 
of making a good bargain, or beating 
down an article to half its value—vow- 
ing the whole time that you are giving 
a third more than you ought.” 

Those parts of the Work which 
— the follies and vices of fashion- 
able life, greatly heighten the effect 
of the more serious passages. The 
moral aim of the Author has been to 
point out, by signal examples, the 
ulter ruin to which all oe heed- 
lessly rush into the vortex of dis- 
sipation expose themselves, and to 
demonstrate, in an impressive man- 
ner, the dangers of that system of 
female education in which real utilit 
is sacrificed to display, and of whic 
the ultimate tendency is “ to frus- 
trate the hopes of parents, and to 
poison their children’s felicity.” 

We shall not attempt to give an 
abstract of the story. Its catas- 
trophe turns upon an act of atro- 
cious villainy, which, however de- 
praved the age may be, we must con- 
clude to be imagiuary, or at least not 
imputable to any persons now living. 
The unbounded mduilgence of pas- 
siovus inevitably leads to crime, and 
the possession of wealth and influence 
may serve as a screen against de- 
tection ; but acrime so monstrous 
and inhuman as this could not in our 
days have been perpetrated with im- 
punity ;.it belongs only to the age of 
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Nero or Caligula. The Marquis of 
Hardenbrass is a character for which 
no single prototype ever did exist; 
some of the features will be recog- 
nised, but the darker traits. must 
have been sketched from favcy. The 
fate assigned to him convinces us 
that the Author intended the matter 
to be so considered. In detailing the 
secret history of a modern intrigue, 
he has superadded not only its ac- 
tual but its possible consequences, 
and has recorded the act, when only 
ihe contemplation of it might have 
existed. Ina tale of fiction, destined 
to inculeate the necessity of self-con- 
troul, this proceeding is perfectly jus- 
tifiable. 

The portrait of Haverill is original 
and well-conceived, and that of Ana- 
rella, the heroine, has something 
more amiable, sprightly, and unaf- 
fected, than we are accustomed to see 
in young ladies of her quality and 
station, in modern Novels. The mi- 
nor personages both in high and low 
life are drawn with much spirit and 
humour. 


78. Modern Manners; or, a Season at 
Harrowgate. Jn 2 vols. Longman 
and Co. : 

IF it had fallen to the lot of that 
ingenious person Mr. Samuel Rich- 
ardson to handle the material of this 
Novel, he would have extended them 
to at least seven closely printed vo- 
lumes, each containing a series of about 
an hundred and fifty letters chargeable 
severally with double and treble post- 
age. They have been managed with 
much better effect by being moulded 
into the narrative form, and com- 
pressed into two volumes; the story 
is more closely connected, the inte- 
rest more uniformly sustained, and 
the gratification derived from the pe- 
rusal is more complete because it is 
unalloyed by the fatiguing and anxi- 
ous toil of unravelling an intricate 
epistolary correspondence. 

Judging from internal evidence we 
should pronounce this to be a juve- 
nile performance, though the fair 
author has chosen to represent ber- 
self as an elderly spinster. We would 
not be so impolite as to call a lady’s 
word in question; but there is a 
graceful and easy vivacity in the nar- 
rative, and a spirited versatility in 
the delineation of the characters, 
which caunot well be reconciled with 
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the idea of matronly sedateness. None 
but a juvenile writer, we think, could 
have entered so fully into the feelings 
and emotions of youth, or have de- 
scribed, with such truth and fidelity, 
the hopes and the fears, the vicissi- 
tudes of blight and bloom, incident 
to that vernal season of life. In this 
conclusion we are persuaded: that 
every Reader will concur; it will be 
quite as natural to him as that which 
he would form on overhearing from 
the next apartment a fine song de- 
lightfully executed and accompanied ; 
he would never, by any possible range 
of conjecture, imagine the unseen 
warbler to be an old lady in spectacles. 

We were rather startled at the out- 
set of the story by a couple of mar- 
riages. This seems like beginning at 
the wrong end; but a very little pro- 
gress serves to explain the reason of 
such an innovation on the established 
practice of Novel-writers. ‘The per- 


sons married prove to be the parents 
of the principal characters; and they, 
after a few preliminary chapters on 
their early history, are introduced 
into public life, and to the Reader's 


Bay 


notice, at Harrowgate. The 
party there assembled includes four 
or five young persons of quality and 
condition, who, we may be morall 
certain, will be united before the fall 
of the curtain, but it is not possible 
to proguosticate how they will pair 
off. This vacertainty adds greatly to 
the interest of the story, and is a 
proof of the Author’s taste; for no- 
thing can be conceived more com- 
mon-place than the process of match- 
making which obtains in most novels. 
One of the very best among them is 
liable to some objections on this score: 
Mr. Charles Celebs, who, after sally- 
ing forth on his expedition, might 
have been expected to go through a 
pretty severe probation as a lover, 
finds, to his great satisfaction, that 
his friends were born before him, and 
that a wife was provided for him long 
before he went in search of one. In 
other instances the youthful pair are 
by nature ‘* formed for each other,” 
as the phrase is; and, lest any doubt 
should remain as to their mutual 
destiny, the Author generally takes 
care lo decide it by contriving that 
the hero, and none but he, shall res- 
cue the heroine from a Situation of 
imminent and dire peril, who thus be- 
comes everlastingly obliged to hin. 
in 
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In real life, cases of this kind rarely 
occur; the important affairs of court- 
ship and marriage are conducted and 
concluded, without their interven- 
tion. The present Work has few iti- 
cidents of such a romantic cast; and 
it is no small praise to say, that its 
merits are totally independent of 
them. It is, what it professes to be, 
a picture of modern manners; the 
outlines are drawn with spirit aod 
correctness, and the colouring, though 
bold, is natural and consistent. If 
we contemplate the several charac- 
ters in detail, we shall find no instance 
either of super-human perfection or 
of diabolical deformity; the most 
exalted an ong them ase represented 
as liable to the feelings, and suscep- 
tible of the charities of our nature; 
and the vicious are not so totally 
depraved as to have lost all sense 
of its compunctious visilings. 

It will be said, perhaps, that Emma 
Oswald, who seems the favourite of 
the Author, is too faultless a model 
of female excellence, that she is too 
scrupulously discreet in all her con- 
duct, that she acts constantly from 
principle, and never from impulse. 
But let it be recollected, that this 
undeyiating rectitude is the result of 
early discipline over a heart naturally 
endowed with the most amiable sen- 
sibility. She is drawn suddenly from 
domestic seclusion to the gaiety of 
fashionable life ; and she finds in the 
simple and direct practice of those 
duties to which she bad been trained, 
the best safeguard against its dangers. 
Her modest and ingenuous diffidence 
is as remote as possible from the cold 
reserve of premature wisdom. Not 
a finer, not a more attractive example 
of virtuous effort can well be imagined, 
than that which she exhibits, when, in 
consequence of a serious misunder- 
standing, she is requiredto renounce 
an attachment in which her warmest 
affections were engaged. The effort 
is a painful one; but it is made with- 
out ostentation, and there is a deli- 
cacy as well as a dignity in her silent 
endurance, which no eloquence, how- 
ever impassioned, could have ex- 
pressed, and which render the subse- 
quent reconciliation doubly interest- 
ing. The character of her cousin, 
Lady Julia Fitzgerald, is of a more 
dazzling ane volatile cast. She pos- 
sessrs many fine qualities, and even 
her faults are of the splendid kind. 


With a disposition naturally good, 
aod a strong understanding, she 
unites a vivacity of temper and a 
leve of controul, which are detrimen- 
tal to her own peace, and a source of 
anxious concern to the friends around 
her; tuo high-minded either to sus- 
pect or to fear duplicity, she de- 
spises the timid virtue of prudence, 
and is disposed rather to brave dan- 
er than to shun it; she ofteo errs 
rom her better judgment from mere 
Jove of contradiction, and contempt 
for the opinion of the world. Secure 
of admiration, she deems herself proof 
against flattery, and she becomes the 
dupe of that artful species of flattery 
which construes failings into perfec- 
tions. At the period when her self- 
confidence has brought her to the 
verge of ruin, she is happily unde- 
ceived ; and the workings of so noble 
and ingenuous a spirit, the conflicting 
emotions of shame and of pride, are 
very powerfully described. The Au- 
thor here takes occasion to animad- 
vert, with becoming severity, on that 
pernicious and morbid melancholy 
which certain writings have a ten- 
dency to render fashionable. Lady 
Julia, in the gloomy languor which 
precedes her recovery from a severe 
indisposition, very naturally takes to 
quoting her favourite poet: “ and 
know,” she exclaims, “ whatever thou 
hast been; ’tis something better not 
to be.” This is a pretty strong re- 
commendation for a dose of lauda- 
num; for it inculcates the maxim of 
the Indian philosopher, that it is 
better to sleep than to be awake. 
Her cousin very feelingly and elo- 
quently combats the proposition, and 
the cause of religion triumphs in the 
hands of so zealous av advocate. 

The portrait of Lord Fitzgerald is 
a mere sketch, but it is admirably 
conceived. He is a vew-made peer, 
very anxious to maintain the dignity 
of his rank, bul at the same time 
desirous not to be thought ashamed 
of recollecting his origin. Being, 
withal, a man of no very extraordi- 
nary capacity, he is not uniformly suc- 
cessful in his efforts to hit the true 
medium between aristocratical hau- 
teur and plebeian familiarity. We 
could have wished that this foible of 
his Lordship’s had been brought 
more into play; bat his station on 
the canvas, being only in the second 
ground, could net well admit of it. 
; Whether 
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Whether the other gentlemen are de- 
lineated with equal felicity of discrimi- 
nation, or, to speak less metaphorical- 
Jy, whether they have enough either to 
say or do, we leave it to the ladies to 
determine; itis a question which ‘hey 
will discuss among themselves when 
they retire after dinner. It is to be 
admitted that Farquarson is but too 
true a model of the fashionable de- 
linquents of the present day; but he 
stands alone in the minority; the rest 
of the gallants are all very fine young 
men—very hopeful specimens indecd. 


79. Placide, aSpanish Tale. In Two 
Vols. Translated from Les Battué- 
cas, of Madame de Genlis. By Alex- 
ander Jamieson. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 204. 
206.. Marshall. 

ALTHOUGH the whole tenor of 
this Narrative is better suited to the 
genius of the French, aod to the idiom 
of their language, yet it is elegantly, 
and we doubt not faithfully transiated 
by Mr. Jamieson; aod, allowing fora 
few inconsistencies, the story is, upon 
the whole, amusing and interestiug. 

The admirers of Madame de 
Genlis’s Works will feel curious to 
read, in order to form their own opi- 
nion of, her present publication; of 
which she says, ** 1 have never written 
any Work with more care or more 
reflection ; and the character of Pla- 
cide is that on which I have bes- 
towed the most profound attention, 
At all events, I think that [ offer to 
the publick a Work written, though in 
4 short time, with all the application 
which my feeble talents would enable 
me to bestow upon it. 

“* Every thing which is said in this 
Work respecting the Battuécas, their 
origin, their singular history, their 
character, their manners,&c. is strictly 
true, The description of their myste- 
rious valley is faithfully drawn. The 
adventure of the Duke d’Albe, wha 
by so wonderful an accident disco- 
vered this small colony, is also an 
historical fact. All these details, so 
curious and interesting, are to be 
found in the Dictionary of Moréri, 
and in the travels of M. de Bourgoing 
(an author of much celebrity from 
his fidelity). Several Spanish writers 
have also spoken of these people, and 
all their accounts perfectly agree. This 
smali and fortunate Republic existed 
in all the happiness of its obscurity, 
and was blessed ia being unknown to 
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the rest of the world, even so late as 
1806; but it is doubtful whether, 
since that epoch, it hath oot been dis- 
turbed by the sanguinary war which 
desolated Spain.” 

The situation of the valley is thus 
described.—“ There exists in Spain, 
about fourteen leagues from the city 
of Salamanca, in the diocese of Coria, 
in the kingdom of Leon, and about 
eight leagues from Cuidad Rodrigo, 
a fertile valley, enclosed on all sides 
by achain of enormous rocks form- 
ing around it a rampart, which dur- 
ing centuries had rendered this re- 
treat inaccessible. This canton is 
called the vale of the Battuécas. It 
extends itself almost aleague. Dur- 
ing entire ages the entrance to this 
valley was truly inaccessible; how- 
ever, it hath ceased to be so now. 
—It is well koown by a tradition 
preserved among the Battuécas, 
that towards the year 1009 the tor- 
reat of Tormes having changed its 
course, blocked up the only pene- 
trable entrance to the valley. — 
At the end of two or three centu- 
ries an earthquake altered, suddenly, 
the direction of the torrent which had 
enclosed their asylum. The en- 
trance of the vailey, though still 
very difficult of access, was, however, 
more free: this great event made no 
impression on the Battuécas, for, sa- 
tistied with their lot, they resolved 
not to seek-another residence.” 


80. Rachel, a Tale. smali 8vo. pp. 153. 

Taylor and Hessey. 

A PLAIN moral Tale, wherein we 
find much of unsophisticated nature, 
and of good common sense—tending 
to prove, that acquired accomplish- 
ments, and the refinements of. Ite, 
greatly contribute to soften the man- 
ners and improve the character, with- 
out comprising in themselves exclu- 
sive excellence. 


81. Dash, a Tale. By Henry Lee, 
Author of Poetic Impressions, Caleb 
Quotem, &c. small 8vo. pp. 30, Sher- 
wood, and Co, 

THE faithful attachment of a Dog 
is prettily described in this short pa- 
thetic Tale, in three Cantos, with the 
tender sympathics of Woodley, his 
kind-hearted master. 

** An honest brute was Dash; of cou- 

rage—speed— {breed. 

Not pug nor greyhound, but of humble - 

Woodley, 
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Woodley, his master, prized the honest 
creature ; [ture. 
Rever'd his worth—fidelity —good-na- 
But, ah! good-nature is too oft abused— 
Too oft the village rustics Dash ill-us’d ! 
They'd kick, or euff, or push him from 
his track ; [bis back ; 
This boy threw stones, éhat clamber’d on 
Sometimes, by urchins teaz'd, he’d growl 
affright, [bite: 
Would angry seem, and snarl, but never 
Nay, tho’ his sides they'd lash, his ears 
oft lug, [tient shrug.’ 
Still all by Dash was borne with ‘ pa- 
* Through ¢opse or field, in every sort 
of weather, [together,. 
Woodley and Dash trudg’d on fpr years 
When Dash e’er seiz’d on prey (for he 
was fleet) [feet ; 
He'd bring aad drop it at his master’s 
And Woodley never took his food alone, 
Nor relish’d it, til Dash had got his 
bone. [master, 
No two more happy than this dog and 
Till one sad night brought on a dire 
disaster.”’ 


82. Narratives of the Lives of the more 
Eminent Fathers of the Three First 
Centuries; interspersed with copious 
Cuotations from their Writings, jami- 
liar Observations on their Characters 
and Opinions, and Occasional Refe- 
rences to the most remarkable Events 
and Persons of the Times in which they 
lived. Inscribed by Permission to the 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Gloucester. By the Rev.Robert Cox, 
A. M. Perpetual Curate of St. Leo- 
nard’s, Bridgnorth, 8vo. pp. 402. 
Hatchard. 


“If the principal business of a Bio- 
grapher be ‘to lead the thoughts into 
domestic privacies, and display the mi- 
nute details of daily life,’ the subjects 
of the foliowing Work may at first sight 
appear to afford a barren soil for his 
operations, Of some of them neither 
the period of their birth, nor the time 
nor manner of their death, can be as- 
certained ; of others little is known, 
except the circumstances connected 
with their martyrdom; and even of 
those, whose actions and characters 
have most escaped the ravages of time, 
searcely any thing can be accurately 
ascertained respecting their retired mo- 
ments, or domestic peculiarities. After 
we have given, however, full weight 
to these objections, it may still be con- 
dently asserted that the subjects of 
these narratives possess some peculiar 
biographical attractions. The more early 
of the Fathers, whose lives are here re- 
corded, were intimately acquainted with 
the Apostles of our Lord, were them- 
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selves deservedly styled ¢ apostolical 
men,’ and manifested a degree of zeal 
and piety scarcely inferior to that of 
their inspired predecessors. Even those 
of them who were the most remote from 
the times of the apostles, though they 
rarely possessed the evangelical simpli- 
city of their earlier brethren, still flou- 
rished during that interesting period 
of the Church when persecution was 
continually developing the character 
of nominal Christians, clearing the 
sacred inclosure of the noxious weeds 
of hypocrisy, and maturing the con- 
secrated fruits of genuine Christianity. 
Of such persons, whilst we lament 
the lo-s of a minute detail, every cir- 
cumstange is interesting. Every inci- 
dent in their lives, and almost every 
expression of their writings, is import- 
ant: the one exhibits the habits of the 
early disciples, the other their senti- 
ments ; and both not unfrequently sup- 
ply a satisfactory comment on the Sa- 
cred Writings. At the same time the 
family likeness, which pervades the 
whole circle, evidently indicates that 
its different members, though distin- 
guished from each other by a variety of 
features and complexion, are all child. 
ren of the same parent.”....“* Whilst the 
Compiler feelingly laments the scanti- 
ness of his materials, and still more 
deeply regrets his own inability to do 
justice to such as are actually in his 
possession, he cheers himself with the 
hope that his humble publication will 
not prove altogether uninteresting ; and 
that even those who may justly censure 
its executjon will candidly acknowledge 
that its tendency is good—a tendency 
to promote the jnterests of onr common 
Christianity. With these pleasing—may 
they not prove fallacious—expectations, 
he submits the following narratives te 
the public eye, as a humble thank- 
offering to that gracieus Being who, 
when the ability to provide a more suit- 
able one was wanting, did not reject the 
widow’s mite,” 


The Lives here given, and on 
which Mr. Cox has reputably per- 
formed the task he has undertaken, 
are those of Simeon, son of Cleopas ; 
Clement, Bishop of Rome ; Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch; Justin Martyr; 
Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons; Tertul- 
lian, Presbyter of Carthage; Origen, 
Catechist of Alexandria; Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage; and Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria; —nawes de- 
servedly high in the estimation of 
geed Christiaus of every denomina- 
tion, however varying in shades ef 
religious opinion. 

The 
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The Volame is thus inscribed : 

«To the Hon. and Right Rev. Henry 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, in whose 
solid Piety and active Benevolence, 
whilst a Private Clergyman, his friends 
could net but trace features of resem- 
blance to the Presbyters of the three 
first Centuries ; and whose holy zeal, 
wisdom, moderation, and effective and 
incessant labours in his Episeopal Office, 
remind the public of the Bishops of the 
same period; whilst all the praise is 
ascribed by himself, and should be as- 
eribed by that Church which he loves 
and benefits, to the Grace of God, these 
Narratives of the Lives and Sentiments 
of the early Fathers are inscribed as a 
small token of the Author's cordial es- 
teem and unfeigned respect,”” 


83. Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance, 
By Thomas Moore; 4¢o. Longman 
and Co. 

IT seldom happens that a new 
book is introduced to the publick 
with so many auspicious circum- 
stances as the present work. Mr, 
Moore’s reputation has long since 
been very high as a lyric poet; and 
as soon as it was known that a new 
poem from his pen was tp issue from 
the press, the public curiosity was 
excited, not only among the Literati, 
but also amongst the highest and 
most distinguished personages of 
these Realms, whose meritorious im- 
patience urged them to make several 
attempts to procure copies before the 
book was ready for publication: in 
a word, the public eagerness was 
such, that the whole edition was sold 
in one day. When expectations run 
so high, it requires no small share of 
merit in the performance to prevent 
disappointment. In the present case 
Mr. Moore has greatly increased his 
fame, and far exceeded the most san- 
guine hope of his admirers by the sub- 
limity of the pictures which he has 
drawn from Nature, and which can- 
not fail securing him a place on the 
summit of Mount Parnassus. 

The History of Lalla Rookh is 
written in prose; and the Oriental 
style is admirably well imitated; it 
has not many incidents, but is em- 
ployed asa medium to bind the four 
poems together. Lalla Rookh is a 
princess who travels from Delhi to 
Cashmere, where she is to meet, for 
the first time the young King of Bu- 
charia, her intended husband; she 
has iu her service, amongst a great 
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nomber of attendants, a poet of the 
name of Feramorz, who at every 
station, to amuse the princess, re- 
lates, in her presence, the tales which 
are the ground-work of the romance 
and poems cuntained in this volume. 
At the end of their journey, the 
princess, toher great joy, finds that 
the poet, for whom she had enter- 
tained a secret passion, was the young 
King of Bucharia himself, who had 
contrived to accompany his intended 
bride in disguise, and had thus suc- 
ceeded in winning her love by that 
innocent stratagem. The stories 
which were related during the jour- 
ney are four in number: the first is 
cailed The Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan; the second, Paradise and Pe- 
ri; the third, The Fire Worshipers, 
and the last, The Light of the Haram. 

We should be very happy to give 
our Readers a sketch of every one 
of them; but our limits expressly 
forbid us that indulgence. To make 
up, however, for that deficiency, we 
shall readily indicate a few of the 
features which must stamp the seal 
of immortality on this most agmira- 
ble work. Where every thing is 
good, there can be no difficulty ia 
the choice. 

We shail begin by the portrait of 
Zelica, the heroine of the first poem : 
page 27. 

“ Light, lovely limbs, to which the 
spirit’s play 
Gave motion, airy as the dancing spray, 
When from its stem the small bird wings 
away! [smil'd, 
Lips in whose rosy labyrinth when she 
The soul was lost; and blushes, swift 
and wild, 
As are the momentary meteors sent 
Across th’ unealm, but beauteous firma- 
ment. [heart so wise 
And then her look! —oh, where’s the 
Could unbewilder’d meet those match- 
less eyes ! [withal, 
Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite 
Like those of angels just before their 
fall ; [wow crost 
Now shadow’d with the shames of earth— 
By glimpses of the Heav'n ber heart bad 
lost ; {troul, 
In every glance there broke, without con- 
The flashes of a bright but troubled soul, 
Where sensibility still wildly play’d, 
Like lightning, round the ruins it bad 
made.” 

Page 30: a beautiful simile ; 

“Yet, one relief this glance of former 
years (floods of tears, 
Brought, mingled with its pain,—tears, 
Long 
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Long frozen at ber heart, but now like 
rills [bills, 

Let loose in spring-time from the snowy 

And gushing warm, after a sleep of frost, 

Through valleys where their flow had 
long been lost!” 

Page 35: a very strong passage 
upon the false Miracles : 

«Ye too, believers of incredible creeds, 
Whose faith inshrines the monsters 

which it breeds ; [to rise, 
Who, bolder ev’n than Nimrod, think 
By nonsense beap’d on nonsense, to the 
skies ; [too, 
Ye shall have miracles, aye, round ones 
Seen, heard, attested, every thing—but 
true. [seek 
Your preaching zealots, too inspir'd to 
One grace of meaning for the things 
they speak ; [blood, 
Your Martyrs, ready to shed out their 
For truths too heavenly to be under- 
stood ; [the lore 
And your State Priests, sole venders of 
That works salvation;—as on Ava’s 
shore, [to trade 
Where none but priests are privileg’d 
In that best Marble of which Gods are 
made ; [cious stuff 
They shall have mysteries— aye, pre- 
For kpaves to thrive by — mysteries 
enough ; [can weave, 
Dark, tangled doctrines, dark as fraud 
Which simple votaries shall on trust 
receive, [believe.”’ 
While craftier feign belief, till they 

The forced flight of Mokana is ad- 
mirably described, and accompanied 
with the foliowing beautiful simile: 
page 95. 

“As a grim tiger, whom the torrent’s 
might [night, 

Surprizes in some parch’d ravine at 

Turns, ev’n in drowning, on the wretch- 
ed flocks [the rocks, 

Swept with him in that snow-flood from 

And to the last, devouring on his way, 

Bloodies the stream he hath not power 
to stay !” 

From the Second Poem, Paradise 
and Peri, we shall select the Eulogy 
of Liberty, page 140. 

** Though foul are the drops that oft 
distill [this, 

On the field of warfare, blood like 

For liberty shed, so holy is, 

Jt would not stain the purest rill 

That sparkles among the bowers of 

bliss ! 

Ob! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

’Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks 
in her cause!” 


We recommend also, particularly 
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to our fair Readers, the exquisitely 
drawo portrait of All-Hassan’s child, 
and the simile that terminates it, 
Page 180: from the poem called 
Fire Worshipers: 


* Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant’s dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all Woman’s loveliness ;— 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abash’d away, c 
Blinded like serpents, when they gaze 
Upon the emerald’s virgin blaze ! 
Yet, fill’d with all youth sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond weak tenderness of this! 
A soul too, more than half divine, 
Where, through some shades of earth- 
ly feeling ; 
Religion’s soften’d glories shine, 
Like light through summer foliage 
Stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild bue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere !” 


Also the childish despair of perfect 
innocence: page 188. 


“Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 
1 never lov’d a tree or flower, 
But ’t was the first to fade away; 
I never nurs’d a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 


A strong apostrophe to Rebellion, 
with an appropriate simile, page 203. 


“ Rebellion! foul dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has 
stain’d 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain’d. 
How many a spirit born to bless 
Has sunk beneath that withering 
name, 
Whom but a day’s, an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame! 
As exbalations, when they burst 
From the warm earth, if chill’d at first, 
If check’d in soaring from the plain, 
Darken to fogs, and sink again ;— 
But, if they once triumphant spread 
Their wings above the mountain-head, 
Become enthron’d in upper air, 
And turn to sun-bright glories there!” 
Page 205, the character of Hafed. 
** *Tis HAFeD, most accurst and dire 
(So rank’d by Moslem hate and ire) 
Of all the rebel sons of Fire ! 
Of whose malign, tremendous power 
The Arabs, at their wid-watch hour, 
Such tales of fearful wonder tell, 
That each affrighted centinel 
Pulls 
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Pulls down his cow] upon his eyes, 
Lest HaFep in the midst should rise!” 
And, page 222, an energetic impre- 
cation against traitors. 
** Oh, for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hourof might! 
May Life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be drugg’d with treacheries to the brim, 
With hopes, that but allure to fly, 
With joys, that vanish while he sips, 
Like Dead Sea-fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips! 
His Country’s curse, his children’s shame, 
Outcast of virtue, peace, and fame, 
May he, at last, with lips of flame, 
On the parch’d desert thirsting die,— 
While lakes that shone in mockery nigh 
Are fading off, untouch’d, untasted, 
Like the once glorious hopes he blasted! 
And when from earth bis spirit flies, 
Just Prophet, let the damn’d one dwell 
Full in the sight of Paradise, 
Bebolding heaven, and feeling hell !” 
The bravery of the Ghebers is 
strongly and shortly expressed, page 
272: 
“The very tigers from their delves 
Look out, and let them pass, as things 
Untam’d and fearless like themselves !” 
Also the apathy of extreme grief, 
ending by heart-breaking, page 282. 
“ No—pleasures, bopes, affections gone, 
The wretch may bear, and yet live on, 
Like things, within the cold rock found 
Alive, when all’s congeal’d around, 
But there's a blavk repose in this, 
A calm stagnation, that were bliss 
To the keen, burning, harrowing pain, 
Now felt through all thy breast and 
brain — 
That spasm of terror, mute, intense, 
That breathless, agoniz’d suspense, 
From whose hot throb, whuse deadly 
aching, 
The heart has no relief but breaking 
And from the last poem, called the 
Light of the Haram, we end our ex- 
tracts by the picture of the happiness 
resulting from the ties of marriage: 


page 330 : 
“ There’s a bliss beyond all that the Min- 
strel bas told, [venly tie, 
When two that are link’d in one hea- 
With beart never changing and brow 
never cold, [till they die! 
Love on through all ills, and love on 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wander- 
ing bliss ; 
And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this,” 
Gent. Maa, June, 1817, 
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We shall conclude this article by 
observing that Mr. Moore is not on! 
an eminent Poet, but also an excel- 
lent Musician: like the ancient Bards, 
he writes, composes, and sings, with 
the enthusiasm of an inspired man. 
If any of our Readers have had the 
good fortune to hear him accompa- 
nying himself on the Piano, they must 
have observed his flashing eyes dart- 
ing to heaven, his soul upon his lips, 
endeavouring to disentangle herse!f 
from her corporeal fetters, and the 
infinitely small atoms, which con- 
stitute pleasure and voluptuousness, 
exuding from his beaming face: in 
a word, he transports us back to the 
old times, when Orpheus, by the me- 
lody of his Lyre, forced the most ra- 
pid rivers to suspend their flowing, 
made the savage beasts of the forest 
forget their wildness, and the moun- 
tains move to listen to his songs. 


84. A Theological Hetrew, Chaldaic, 
and English Lexicon; entitled a Key 
to the Holy Tongue. In Two Parts. 
By the Rev. 8. Lyon, Hebrew Teacher 
to the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Eton-College, §c. 8vo. pp. 182. 
Hatchard, 


THE name of Lyon has long been 
familiar in our Universities, as con- 
nected with the Sacred Language of 
the Holy Bible. The present Ve- 
teran Author seems not to have de- 
generated in industry or skill; and 
we cannot do him more justice than 
to transcribe some part of his own 
ingenuous statement. 

“ The Author, impressed with a grate- 
ful sense for that liberal patronage he 
has experienced from a generous Pub- 
lick, which has enabled him to com- 
plete the first part of his important 
work, begs leave to present to his 
Friends, his most sincere acknowledge- 
ments for their kind support, and at 
the same time to solicit the favour of 
its furtber continuation, to enable him 
to prosecute those his more arduous 
labours, in completing a compendious 
and entirely original Hebrew Lexicon, 
already advanced in its progress. To 
those of the learned and enlightened 
community, especially to that part who 
are intended to be initiated into the sa- 
cred functions of religion, the Author 
takes this opportunity of giving an out- 
line of its value and importance, 

**In the Grammar already published, 


the Reader will find, by demonstrations 
duduced 
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deduced from scriptural evidence, that 
God himself is the founder of this di- 
vine language coeval with the Creation. 
The whole construction of this primitive 
tongue, therefore, remains as it were, 
immutable like the rest of his wonder- 
ful works, nature having fixed its sys- 
tem and rules of Orthography, the ele- 
ments of which being established, do 
not require any change or alteration 
like those invented by men. capable of 
improvement and alteration. Hence, 
the Prophet Zephaniah, ch. 3. v. 9. who 
foreseeing the various dialects that will 
prevail in this language, owing to the 
different productions of grammars, tells 
us thus, “ For then will I turn to the 
people a pure language, &c.’’ Men will 
then understand each other as they did 
before the confusion of tongues ; it is 
obvious, therefore, that there can be but 
one mode or grammar, for teaching a 
pure and genuine knowledge of this 
original tongue. The Author does not 
presume too much by advancing, that 
he has both ingeniously and clearly 
developed, likewise illustrated with lu- 
cid and perspicuous observations, the 
work now presented to the Publick, 
and which he is confident will be ac- 
knowledged and appreciated as such, 
by all those who either prompted by cu- 
riosity, or a desire to acquire the He- 
brew, are induced to give it a fair and 
candid perusal. 

** But as the key or meaning of 
words, the next desideratum with the 
theological world, is, a comprehensive 
and copious Hebrew and English Lexi- 
con. The Hebrew Dictionaries, with 
those of all other languages, partake of 
the same nature, founded upon the 
same principles, being the invention of 
learned men, who through unequal ca- 
pacities invariably differ, and are as in- 
variably defective ; some in the mode 
of arrangement, others in want of 
words most essential to the student. 
To obviate, therefore, this irregularity, 
and to fill up those omissions, so as to 
clear the way of all difficulties and im- 
pediments to the researcher of Hebraic 
Knowledge, is the end and object with 
the compiler of this Lexicon, the ar- 
rangement of which is as follows. 1. 
To commence with a Single letter, if 
the same is one of the Servile letters, 
it will exhibit all its meanings, with re- 
ferences, quotations, &c. to each. 2. 
All the Mono-syllables arranged alpha- 
betically, as they are found throughout 
the whole Bible, both primitives and 
derivatives, with their distinct mean- 
ing ; by this mode of arrangement will 
be removed one of the greatest difficul- 
ties experienced by the student, even 
the learned, who is often at a loss to 
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know what letter he is to affix, in order 
to find the root. 3. Words of three 
letters, which in general is the root, its 
meaning (if a verb) according to the 
different conjugations with all the de- 
rivatives, illustrated by references, &c, 
with the addition of the Chaldaic words 
in the same root. 4. Words originally 
consisting of more than three letters, 
placed at the end of every root, 5, 
Accompanied with notes, critical and 
theological, under the same page. 

**If the combination of an original 
and simple mode of arrangement with 
a correct derivation and copious mean- 
ing of every word, is entitled to consi- 
deration in the compilation of a Lexi- 
con; the Author has no hesitation to 
affirm, that his will form one of the 
most improved and best calculated to 
facilitate the attainment of the Hebrew, 
that has ever yet appeared in England, 
or in Europe. 

‘The Author still labouring under 
pecuniary difficulties, arising from the 
maintenance of a numerous family, &c: 
has again to appeal to that generous 
encouragement which his labours have 
met with, by requesting his Friends to 
permit him to deduct those subscrip- 
tions which have already been paid, 
from the last volume of the Lexicon ; 
by that means he will be better en- 
abled to! complete his work with more 
speed, whilst his family will derive the 
greatest advantage from their liberality 
and kindness,”’ 


From a practice of near Thirty 
Years in the profession of a Hebrew 
teacher, Mr. Lyon, we are informed, 
has acquired a method of teaching 
(peculiar to himself), whereby he 
will enable his Pupil, in Twenty-four 
hours, to proceed in the study of the 
Hebrew, without any other assistance 
than that of a Lexicon. 


85. Stenography ; or, the Art of Short 
Hand ected: Containing Rules 
and Instructions, whereby the most 
illiterate may acquire the mode of 
taking down Triais, Orations, Lec- 
tures, §c. in a few hours, and be com- 
petent, by a little experience, to prac- 
tise the same. 12mo. pp. 16, and four 
Plates. Lackington and Co, 


OF this concise system of Short 


Hand it is no small recommendation 


that the present Edition is the twenty- 

third. The rules and instructions are 

simple and clear ; and by their aid any 

one may, with application and prac- 

np aegis the knowlege of this use- 
ul art. 
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Cambridge, April 18. The Fitzwil- 


© liam Collection was opened this day. 


No strangers are admitted, unless at- 
tended by a Master of Arts, who is not 
allowed to take in more than four ata 
time. No fees are to be given. The 
hours and days of attendance are the 
same as at the University Library. 

May 13. At a Congregation was read 
an extract from the will of the Rev. 
Rosert Tyrwaitt, of Jesus College, 
bequeathing 40007. Navy 5 per cents. to 
the University, for the promotion of He- 
brew learning. 

We have great pleasure in announcing 
the completion of Mr. Rupine’s truly 
valuable “‘ Annals of the Coinage of 
Great Britain and its Dependencies,” in 
four handsome Quarto Volumes. These 
Annals were compiled for the purpose of 
establishing, from the experience of past 
ages, correct principles of Coinage, and 
shew the impolicy of making Money and 
Bullion of equal value, and the conse- 
quent propriety of reducing the Standard 
Weight of the Coins, now so happily 
commenced under the auspices of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; to 
whom, by his gracious permission, they 
are, with all due humility, dedicated. 

The Third Volume of the new Edition 
of Wood’s Athena Oxonienses,’’ with 
great Additions, edited and continued 
by Mr. Buiss, is published; and the 
Fourth Volume is in the press. 

A Drama entitled “ Manfred”, from 
the pen of Lord Byron, shall be noticed 
in July. 

The Arabic text of ** Pilpay’s Fables” 
has lately been presented to the Lite- 
rary World by that distinguished Orien- 
tal Scholar, the Baron De Sacy. No 
pains have been spared by him, in the 
collation of Manuscripts, to obtain a 
correct text; and the critical notes 
leave nothing to the Student to desire. 
It was for the use of his own pupils 
that the Work was undertaken; and 
we have only to regret that he has not 
thought it necessary to favour us with a 
Translation. It is, however, preceded 
by an interesting memoir, in which he 
traces the history of these celebrated 
Fables, from their first translation in 
the sixth century, by command of the 
Persian Sovereign, down to the French 
abridgment of the poetical Turkish ver- 
sion through most languages, not even 
excepting the Greek. The same volume 
likewise contains the “ Moallaka of Le- 
bid,”’ one of the seven Arabic Poems, 
which are the earliest specimen of the 
language of any length, and which was 
never edited before in a satisfactory 
manner, For the benefit of the general 
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reader it is accompanied by a Transla- 
tion, and a copious biographical notice 
of the Author, who was contemporary 
with the Author, and hecame a convert 
to his Religion. 

Dr. SpurzHeim has just published his 
long-expected Work on Insanity; a 
Work interesting, because it treats of 
that most obscure but truly alarming 
disease in a new point of view. The 
observations on confinement for insanity 
on the ipse dirit of ignorant medical 
practitioners are particularly useful, and 
will, itis hoped, lead to a more public 
manner of consigning the unfortunate 
Lunatic to the gloomy cells of a Mad- 
house.—A Correspondent who has lately 
visited a great many Lunatic Asylums 
assures us, that no one who has not 
been an eye-witness could conceive the 
possibility that such inhumanities really 
existed, as are practised in madhouses, 

Nearly ready for Publication. 

Wison’s “ Collectanea Theologica, 
or the Student’s Manual of Divinity ;” 
containing Dean Nowell’s Catechism ; 
Vossius on the Sacrament ; and Bishop 
Hall on Walking with God. 

A Genealogical and Biographical His- 
tory of the Family of Marmyun ; with 
an account of the Office of King’s 
Champion attached to the tenure of the 
Barony and Manor of Scrivelsby in Lin- 
colnshire, part of the antient demesne 
of that Family; containing a variety of 
matter never before published, lately 
collected from the Public Records. Em- 
bellished with several Engravings. 

A Picture of the Present State of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London : 
containing Memoirs, Biographical, Cri- 
tical, and Literary, of all the resident 
Members of that Society, and of the 
Heads of the Medical Boards, with 
some other distinguished professional 
characters ; to which is subjoined an 
Appendix, containing an account of the 
different Medical Institutions of the Me- 
tropolis, Scientific and Charitable, with 
their present Establishments. 

Memoirs of JoHn PuHitip KemBie, 
esq. with a Critique on his Performance. 
By Joun AmBrose Wittiams, Author 
of Metrical Essays. 

An additional volume of ‘ Studies on - 
History.” By the Rev. THo. More. 
It will contain the History of England 
from its earliest period to the death of 
Elizabeth, and will be published both in 
8vo and 12mo. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution 


in France, and of the sufferings of the 
Royal 
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Royal Family ; dedueed chiefly from 
accounts by eye-witnesses, which will 
exhibit, besides information from other 
sources, a combined narrative of details 
from M. Hue, Crery, EpGewortn, 
and Mapame Royate, now Duchess 
D’ANGOULEME. 

A Monograph of the genus Hirundo, 
with figures of the species of British 
Swallow. By Mr. THomas Forster. 

A Translation of an Abridgment of 
the Vedant, the most celebrated and 
revered Work of Brahminical Theology ; 
likewise a Translation of the Cena Upa- 
nishad, one of the Chapters of the Sama 
Veda; according to the Gloss of the ce- 
lebrated Shancaracharya. By RamMo- 
HUN Roy. 

Philanthropy, and other Poems. By 
the Rev. Incram Coppin, A. M. Author 
of “ The French Preacher.” 

The Fourth Part of ‘ Annals of the 
Fine Arts,” which has been delayed in 
consequence of the death of one of the 
Proprietors. The succeeding Parts will 
appear regularly as heretofore. 

Errors of Pronunciation, and Improper 
Expressions in current use, chiefly by 
the Inhabitants of London; to which 
are added, those in similar misuse by 
the Inhabitants of Paris. 

An Introduction to English Composi- 
tion and Elocution; in Four Parts, viz. 
1. HEsop modernized and moralized, in 
a series of amusing and instructive 
Tales, calculated as Reading Lessons 
for Youth : 2. Skeletons of those Tales, 
with leading Questions and Hints, de- 
signed as an easy Manuduction to the 
Practice of English Composition: 3. 
Poetic Reading made easy, by means of 
Metrical Notes to each Line: 4. An Ap- 
pendix of Select Prose. By Jonn Ca- 
rey, LL. D. Author of “ Latin Prosody 
made easy,”’ &c. 


Preparing for Publication : 

Sir Joun Sincvair’s Code of Agricul- 
ture; to form one volume large 8vo.— 
The plan adopted by the Author is, 1. 
To consider “ Preliminary points,” to 
which a Farmer ought to attend, such 
as, climate; soil; subsoil; elevation; 
aspect ; situation; Tenure, whether in 
property or on lease; Rent; Burdens 
on, and size of the Farm.—2. To in- 
quire into the nature of “‘ Those means 
of cultivation, which are essential to 
insure its success.”"—3. To point out 
** The various modes of improving 
Land.”"—4. To explain ‘ The various 
modes of occupying Land ;” and 5. To 
offer some general remarks on “ The 
means of improving a Country.” 

Mr.ARMIGER is engaged in Researches, 
and in the collection of materials for an 
English Work on Physiology ; intended 
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to supply an acknowledged deficiency 
in the elementary Books of this Coun- 
try, to exhibit the present state of that 
important Science, and the extent to 
which it is indebted to the investigation 
of British Physiologists. 

Plurality of Worlds; or, Some Re- 
marks, Philosophical and Critical, in a 
series of Letters toa Friend, occasioned 
by the late “ Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connexion with 
the Modern Astronomy,” as published 
by the Rev. Dr. CHALMERS. 

Professor Paxton, of Edinburgh, has 
issued Proposals fur publishing by sub- 
scription, in three 8vo volumes, ‘* The 
Holy Scriptures illustrated; from the 
Geography of the East; from Natu- 
ral History ; and from the Customs and 
Manners of Antient andModern Nations.” 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical 
Directory; containing a Register of the 
Dignitaries of the Church, and a List of 
all the Benefices in England and Wales. 

A summary View of the State of 
Spain at the Restoration of Ferdinand VII, 
By Capt. C. CLarKe, Royal Artillery. 

A Deceription of the Ruins of Gour ; 
with aT: pographical Map and Eighteen 
Views, ¢ mprised from the MSS. and 
Drawings of the late Mr. N. CREIGHTON. 

The Swiss Patriots, a Poem. By Mr. 
Witiiam Mackenzie, of Edinburgh. 

A Practical Treatise on the Laws of 
Toleration and Religious Liberty, as 
they affect every class o! "Yissenters from 
the Church of Engla intended to 
form a Compendium of the civ_s, politi- 
eal, and religious rights of all his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects as at present affected by 


the profession of religious opinions: 
with an Appendix, containing the most 
Important Statutes on the subject of 
Toleration, and forms of proceecangs by 
indictment, and before magistrates, for 
infractions of the Acts protecting Wor- 
ship, and other offences relating to 
Religion. By Mr. T. N. Tatrouarp, of 
the Middle Temple 

Tuomas Water Wittiams, of the 
Inner Temple, esq. is printing a Con- 
tinuation of his Compendious Abstract 
of all the Public Acts, on the same 
scale and plan as the Acts passed 1816, to 
be published immediately after the close 
of the present Session of Parliament. 

The Rev. WittiaM Mine is printing 
a Translation from the Chinese, with 
Notes, of the Sacred Edict, containing 
Sixteen Maxims of the Emperor Kang- 
Hi, amplified vy bis so» Yoong-Ching, 
with a Paraphrase by a Mandarin, 

Dr. Montucct is about to publish an 
Account of the Rev. RopeRT Morrison’s 
Chinese Dictionary, and of his own. It 
will contain about 200 4to pages, with 
above 1,000 engraved Chinese characters. 
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His blooming world is but a thorny 
bower, {abound, 
Where treacherous sweets and latent stings 
Where ills in ambush every path sur- 
round ; [power 
Health, beauty, opulence, and mental 
Shrink in an instant, like a shrivell’d 
flower. (profound, 
How sinks the heart, in sorrow’s gulph 
When hope’s gay visions are in vapours 
drown’d, 
And friendship fails us in the trying hour ! 
Yet all the troubles that on mortals 
wait, (tend, 
Dark as they are, new scenes of light por- 
Teaching the soul to triumph over fate, 
And rise from deep depression more elate. 
Our chastened thoughts, as they to Heaven 
ascend, 
Find but in God the never-failing friend. 
WHEN buman sufferings wound my eyes, 
My socthing hope be this, 
That pain may prove, howe’er it rise, 
An harbinger of bliss, 
Else, in weak Nature’s wide domain, 
Where misery is so rife, 
Could Mercy’s God himself sustain 
The sight of mortal life ? 





W. H. 





THE DAYs OF MY YOUTH. 


RETURN, oh ye haicyon Days that are 
‘one! [not one 
Fond Days of my Childhood return, for 
Has e’er been so bright as the sunbeams 
that shone ‘ 
On the Days of my Youth. 
As yet, when no sorrows had broken my 
rest, [of my breast, 
When no cares had disturb’d the repose 
When guiltless I liv’d, ob how joyous and 
blest 
Were the Days of my Youth! 
Bat to me those endearments can never 
returu— [forlorn ! 
The remainder of life must be cold and 
In vain must I languish, in vain must I 
mourn, 
For the Days of my Youth. 
Yet hush! for methinks a soft voice that 
1 hear {spair, 
Commands me to banish distrust and de- 
And points to my fancy the Future as fair 
As the Days of my Youth. 
’Tis Religion this heavenly comfort would 
bring, [sing ; 
And in accents as sweet as a Seraph would 
Bids long-banish’d Hope spread its flut- 
tring wing 
As in Days of my Youth. 
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POETRY. 


She says, that if Virtue attend on my age, 

’Twill atone for the past, and my sorrows 

assuage, [to engage 

And enliven the scenes which were wont 
In the Days of my Youth, 


Then Peace shall return with the shadows 
of night, {as bright 
And the rays that shall gild them be almost 
As the sunbeams that spread so enchant- 
ing a light 
On the Days of my Youth, 
Feb, 27. 





The following very neat Sonnet is pre- 
fixed to an elegant little Volume, intituled 
“ Beauties of Massinger,” which we shall 
introduce to our Readers in the Review 
for July. 


as F'RSTLING, farewell '—’tis now that 
thou must go [find 
Forth on a world, where thou shalt haply 
More foes than friends, more critical 
than kind: 
Yet, ’midst the vast varieties of woe, 
Some have met friends with warm affec- 
tion’s glow, [not blind, 
Who hinted faults, to which they were 
In words, to improve and not to wound 
design’d :— [know ! 
Oh! may’st thou such kind-hearted critics 
I grieve to part,—for thou hast given re- 
lief (tense, 
To spirits wearied oft with thought in- 
Amused my leisure moments, sooth’d my 
grief, [pense :— 
And cured ennui at but a slight ex- 
Would that these joys to Readers might 
be known ! 
Farewell !—thy beauties are the Bard’s, 
thy faults my own !” 





THE BLUE-EYED LASSIE, 
By the celebrated Burns. 


GAED a waeful gate, yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, 1 li dearly rue: 
I gat my death fra twa sweet een, 
Twa lovely een, o’ bonnie blue. 


’Twas not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses, wet wi’ dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily white— 
It was her een, sae bonnie blue. 


She ta’k’d, she smil’d, my heart she 
wyl’d, 
She charm’d my soul, I wist na how ; 
And ay the stound, the deadly wound, 
Cam fra her een, sae bonnie blue. 


But spare to speak, and spare to speed, 
She’ll aiblins listen to my vow ; 
Should she refuse, I lay me deead 
To her twa een, sae bonnie blue. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, June 10. 
[HE Correspondent who sent you the 
Latin Epigram, p. 448, apparently not 
aware that it is to be found in Vincent 
Bourne’s Works, has transcribed it either 
incorrectly, or from an incorrect copy. 
The Greek word PONKAZEI should be 
foyx:Su, and another distich should be in- 
serted after caupo sedet : 
Nec vix illuxit, quin hine agitamur etillinc, 
Aspera qua ducit, qua salebrosa via. 


In the course of my morning’s ride, the 
following almost literal version suggested 
itself, if not verbum verbo, versum versu. 
Bourne himself dealt much in translations ; 
but Ais were eminently beautiful. In 
being translated, he must not expect 
the par pari, but rather the fate of Glaucus, 
who commuted his gold for Diomedes’ 


brass. F. R. S. 
AT milestone ninetieth stands my friend’s 
abode : [road. 


I take a place i’ th’ coach which runs that 

His cattle harness’d ere the stroke of three, 

The hurrying driver’s rap awakens me — 

Hardly awakens: half-asleep I rise, 

But ninety jolting miles unclose the eyes. 

I enter; doom’d, poor bodkin! arms and 
knees 

Betwixt two fat old dowagers to squeeze. 

On the back-seat a wife and child are seen, 

And ensign pert, with jolly host between. 

Ere day-break bruised and batter’d, toss’d 
and tumbled, 

O’er pavements hard, through sloughs of 
mud, we ’re jumbled. 

My neighbours cough, or scold; Boniface 
snores ; [roars. 

The soldier swears ; the baby pukes, and 

— Sweet party! Rather far, if such the 


budget [i'd trudge it. 
Of stage-coach joys, twice ninety miles 
F. R. S. 





Lines addressed to His Imperial Highness 
the Grand Duke Nicuoras or Russia, 
on his Visit to the Britisn Nation, 
March 3, 1817*. 


ELCOME, illustrious Guest, to British 
ground! {nown’d : 
Brother esteem’d of Russia’s Chief re- 
Through whom his people taste the sweets 
of peace, [crease : 
On whom descending blessings still in- 
May his hand prosper in his work benign, 
Promotion of Religion’s cause divine ! 
May he perceive the light of Truth ex- 
tend, [end. 
And Ignorance’ sway, and Superstition’s, 
While in our land protracted is thy stay, 
May beat and pleasure cheer thy every 
day! 





* Trausmitted to his Imperial High- 
ness on this day ; with some other writings 
relative to Russia, 


See + from the Southern climes the hast’. 
ning Spring, 
Expands the blossoms with his silken 


wing: 
See him, attended by the gladsome Hours, 
With verdure clothe thy path, and deck 
with flow’rs. 

May sure protection thy return await 
With gratulations to thy native State! 
May’st thou firm amity still closer bind, 
And bear our mem’ry ever in thy mind ! 
May the two Nations the same course 

pursue, [view ! 
Aud their Ancestral Friendship keep in 
Together may they tread the sacred way, 
Till shines reveal’d the Everlasting Day. 
Joun Turner, a Member 
of the British Russia Company. 





Mr. Ursa. June 10. 
OU may perhaps have seen the follow- 
ing Latin lines, by whom written I 
know not; Uf you approve of the Transla- 
tion added, it is at your service, though 
I feel conscious that they deserve a better. 
Yours, &c. F. 





An natura, arte potentior. Affirmat. 


LUCAS Evangelii et Medicine munera 
pandit, 
Artibus hinc, illinc Religiene, valens ; 
Utilis ille labor, per quem vixére tot zgri ; 
Utilior, per quem tot didicére mori. 


TRANSLATION, 
Saint Luke to man a two-fold bounty 
gives, — [ties :— 


The art of Medicine, and Religion’s 
Useful is that to ease him while he lives, 

More useful éhis to cheer him when he 
dies, F. 





Mr. Unsan. June 11. 
HE following Latin lines contain a sort 
of argument for the modern Undress, 
of which I some time ago attempted a free 
translation, which I now send. 


Yours, &c. F. 
Expers vestis erat mulie dum criminis 
expers, ' 


Peccatet induitur; vestis origoscelus! — 
Hinc nostra oderunt vestemque scelusque 
puellz, 
Hinc sine iabe puta, quam sine veste 
vides! 
Free TRANSLATION. 
Our mother Eve, while free from vice, 
Was free from dress, and knew no harm 
in *t; 
But when she sinn’d in Paradise, 
*Twas then she first put on a garment. 





+ Alluding to the extraordinary plea- 
santness of the season. 


That 
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That wickedness each maid abhors, 

No man of sense can think so odd is, 
Since sinning, plainly was the cause 

Of putting clothes upon their bodies, 
Now, ladies argue to the letter, 

And thus excuse their want of dress; — 
They prove unblemish’d virtue better, 

Who shew uncover’d nakedness. F. 


Mr. Urnaan, June 14. 
ILL sorrow can be soothed by raising a 
suitable Memorial over the remains 
of an amiable and much-beloved Wife, 
pray let the following more than pleasing 
tributary lines to her departed worth ap- 
pear in your respectable pages: where, 
perhaps, they will survive what the sculp- 
tor may place nearhertomb. When you 
are informed that they are the production 
of a youth only fifteen years of age, —and 
that youth the son-in-law of her whose loss 
he deplores,—they will prove alike credit- 
able to both their hearts: to her’s, whose 
maternal fondness inspired such lively 
regard ; and to his, which uniformly felt 
for her the dutifal affection of a son. 
Dudley Vicarage. L, B. 


FILIAL SORROWS, 
On the Death of an excellent Mother. 


TEACH me to mourn, Urania! sacred 
maid, [strains ; 
A dear-lov’d Mother’s death, in solemn 
So will I sigh a requiem to her shade,— 
So will I show affection still remains. 
So, pure departed Spirit! will I sing 
A dirge that flows spontaneous from 
the heart: (spring, — 
For, oh! what solace does to sorrow 
What joy in grief does Poésy impart ! 
Yet, why thus mourn—from suffering a 
release 
To one, who was by all rever’d, below’d? 
One, who, now bless’d with everlasting 
peace, 
From human care and sorrow is remov’d. 
Long, long, alas! she was by pain op- 
press’d ; 
Yet, patient as a lamb about to die, 
Meek Resignation shed the balm of rest, 
And Hope beam’d brightly from the 
opening sky. 
Her spirit, fitted with the Blest to live, 
By Angels borne to realms of boundless 


joy, 
Tastes of the pleasures Death alone can 
give, [alloy. 
Pure from the fount of bliss without 
Then, should I weep as one of hope de- 
priv’d 2? 
As if we never were to meet again ? 
Forbid it, Heav’n ! — for, when from dust 
reviv’d, 
We shall unite, nor feel a parting pain. 
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Then, O my soul! repress the rising 
sigh : 

For, sure shall I behold her face to face, 

In God’s own Paradise ; —no more to die, 

My Friend — my Mother there again 


embrace. 
Be thou my guide, Reticion! heavenly 
power! {mind, 


Who ’gainst Death’s terrors fortified her 
Succour me too, in Sorrow’s trying hour, 
And ever bless me with thine influence 
kind ! 
Dudley Vicarage, 
May 20. 


Written at the Vault that contains her Relics, 
late in the ae ey to return- 
0 


T. W. Booxer. 


ing early the next Morning to School. 
FAREWELL! Oh be my parting tribute 
id [tomb « 


pa 
Of duteous tears, my Mother! o’er thy 
Oh, let them soothe thy conscious gentle 
Shade, [ing’s gloom. 
While gathers now around me Even- 
Fit hour for converse with the sacred 
Dead, [the air ; 
When solemn stillness reigns thro’ all 
When weeping dews on Nature’s breast 
are shed, {are. 
And alter’d objects seem not what they 
What, tho’ no urn, no animated bust 
Yet bear the traces of thy honour’d 
name ;— 
What, tho’ mute stones alone enshrine 
thy dust, 
Which ne’er thy Worth distinguish’d 
must proclaim *, 
What, tho’ no sculptur’d tribute yet ap- 
pear— 
No monumental marble meet the eye ; 
Mine is a better offering — Duty’s Tear— 
Mine, what ¢hox prizest more— Affec- 
tion’s Sigh. 
I come to kiss—to weep on this thy 
grave,— 
To mourn thy loss the loss which all 
deplore : 
My sorrows thus thy sepulchre shall lave ; 
For I shall see thee — love thee here 
no more ! 
Yet, if ’tis trae— and Scripture’s words 
are truth, 
That sainted Spirits guard their favou- 
rite’s path, 
Oh! be the angelic Guardian of my youth! 
Shield me from danger, wickedness, and 
wrath. 





* A few hours before she expired, the 
mournful directions concerning ber inter- 
ment, &c. were closed with these words : 
“I earnestly entreat that nothing like 
pomp may mark my funeral; nor any 
thing like eulogy—my tomb.” See the 


present Month’s Obituary, p. 566. 
But, 
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But, oh! farewell: for darkness rolls 
around, [sky : 
And thickening clouds obscure the starry 
Night spreads her pall-like mantle o’er the 
ground, 
And warns the living to prepare to die. 
Dudley Churchyard, T. W. Booxer. 
May 30. 





THE MAN AND THE MONKEY. 


A Fable. 
Written in Inpia, by an old Resipent. 


BENEATH a banyan’s wide-spreading 
shade, 
A weary Traveller asleep was laid, 
And in a dream most comfortably picking 
The sable carcase of a curry’d chicken *. 
Surpris’d, no doubt, this apt repast to find, 
When both the cook and baggagef were 
behind. — 
But, short, alas! are all terrestrial joys, 
Or sleeping, or awake! —a sudden noise 
(At such a time it would a saint provoke !) 
From his unfinish’d meal the trav’ller 
»woke ; 
On silent wing the black-bon’d chicken fled, 
And crowds of Monkeys chatter’d over- 
head ; [cries, 
“ Ye Caitiffs! is it you?” enrag’d he 
‘* At your respected summons must I rise ? 
Ye vile, mischievous, imitating crew ! 
Had I my rifle, and a ball or two, 
Though now you chatter, grin, and frisk 
on high, [lie. 
Soon low and quiet should your worships 
Hence, to your native junguls, ere too late, 
Nor, by remaining, dare to tempt your 
fate. [plan ; 
There live, like Quadrupeds, on Nature’s 
And cease to imitate your sovereign, 
Man.” [above 
Thus spoke the Traveller: when, from 
Swift as the light-heel’d messenger of 
Jove, {haunch, 
A Monkey sprang; and, seated on his 
Took sole possession of a_ neighb’ring 
branch. 
His person such (we must not that neglect) 
As might inspire beholders with respect : 
For, Agamemnon-like, the Greeks among, 
In stature he excell’d the Monkey throng: 
He seem’d, indeed, of a gigantic race, 
Grey was his bristly hair, and red his face ; 
Each limb, each muscle, spoke superior 
strength, [length ; 
And ev’ry tooth was full an inch in 
Besides all which, so likely to prevail, 
As long as this description was his tail. 





* There is a spectes of poultry in India 
of this description, which, by epicures, is 
esteemed a delicacy. 

+ These are indispensable accompani- 
ments to travellers in a country where 
there are no inns fur their accommodation. 

& 


Such as you see him, now to speak began 
This vet’ran in reply : —‘* Insatiate Man ! 
Whose pow’r so wide extends, o’er great 
and small ; 
And art thou, then, unsatisfy’d with all >? 
This tree, which yet for centuries may 
stand, 
(Blest be the planter’s charitable hand !) 
This bounteous tree, for insect, bird, and 
beast, 
Affords a frequent and delicious feast : 
The nimble squirrel here stpplies his 
needs, [feeds : 
And here the party-colour’d manick * 
The noisy perroquet, the pidgeon too F, 
Whose colour screens him from the sport- 
man’s View ; 
The sable crow (I aim not to describe 
Each long procession of the insect tribe,) 
And here, as you, have seen, we Monkeys 
meet, 
In num’rous crowds, to chatter, and to eat, 
For these above the luscious berries grow; 
Whilst Men and Cattle find a shade 
below, [pend, 
Or shelter ample, which, when storms im- 
May herds and whole battalions defend. 
Then grudge us not our portion of the 
treat, [eat. 
But, what thou can’st not, let a Monkey 
What, if thy casual nap our mirth hath 
broke, [voke, 
Shall such a cause Creation’s Lord pro- 
Regardless of our children, ard our 
wives, [lives ? 
To lift his hand against our precious 
Were men to be so judg’d, so puaish’d too, 
Alas! what dreadful carnage would ensue. 
We imitate you ! —false and foolish tale ! 
What could, to us, such mimickry avail ? 
Since, helpless in bimself, when danger ’s 
nigh, ¢ [fy ; 
Man, without aid, can neither fight nor 
But, as his wav’ring courage cools, or 
warms, 
Must have recourse to horses or to arms : 
Moves forward, and retreats, to certain 
tunes : [oons, 
At sea, has ships, and in the air dai- 
Whereas the Monkey, who, in time of 
need, [or speed, 
Wants not, thank Heaven ! either strength 
With nat’ral arms can fight: or, if too 
great 
The force oppos’d, is active in retreat : 
Can, like a squirrel, bound from spray to 
spray, 
And bafile all pursuers.—Sir, good day !” 
The Man, abash’d, confounded, hung his 
And not a syllable in answer said. [heady 
The fatal tube arriv’d; (the mark was fair) 
He took it up, and fired in the air. 
J. 





* A bird in shape and size not unlike 
a black-bird, 
+ The green pidgeon. 
HISTORICAL 
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House or Commons, May 7. 

The order of the day having been read 
for the attendance of the Rev. J, Thirlwall, 
he was called in. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst and Lord Castle- 
reagh intimated, that, as the example had 
been given, the House ought not to be less 
anxious to vindicate its privileges upon 
politicks than it was upon police; and 
that the principle originated by the other 
side of the House ought to be generally 
acted upon. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall then addressed 
the House. He expressed a hope that 
the justice and liberality of the House 
would dispose it to believe that he felt the 
deepest regret and sorrow at having been 
betrayed into any transgression of its pri- 
vileges. This unfortunate transgression 
appeared in a book which, he assured the 
House, was written in great haste, and 
which he was impelled to write through a 
desire to vindicate bis own character, and 
that of the other Magistrates, from the ob- 
loquy cast upon them by the witnesses 
adduced before the Committee for inquir- 
ing into the conduct of the Police. If, in 
his zeal to accomplish the object he had 
in view, he had been betrayed into any 
animadversions inconsistent with the end 
which he had prescribed to himself, or 
exceeding the limits of his object, he could 
assure the House that he felt the most sin- 
cere regret, especially in violating the re- 
spect due to that Hon. House, or to its 
Hon. Committees. But he trusted to the 
clemency of the House, under all the cir- 
cumstances of his case. He ventured to 
hope and petition, that no proceeding 
would be taken against him that could 
serve to degrade his character as a Magis- 
trate and a Gentleman. 

After some further conversation, the 
Speaker stated ‘to the Rev. Gentleman, 
that he was commanded by the House to 
acquaint him, that having taken into con- 
sideration the complaint made against 
him, of having violated its privileges, with 
his defence, explanation, and apology, it 
had come to a resolution that he had been 
guilty of a high contempt of its authority, 
and a breach of its privileges, but that, in 
consequence of the acknowledgment of his 
fault, and under all the circumstances of 
his case, the House was content to pro- 
ceed no farther. 





May 8. 
On the motion of Mr. Harcey, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
Gent. Mac, June, 1817, 
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means of preventing explosion in steam- 
boats. 

Mr. Bennet made his promised motion 
on the subject of the appointment of Mr. 
Herries, late Commissary-in-Chief ; and 
concluded by moving the following reso- 
lution: * That the allowance to the late 
Commissary - General - in - Chief, of one 
half of his salary, on his retirement, was 
an excessive remuneration, regard being 
had to the length of his services; and 
that the grant of a permanent office of 
1500/. a year, in addition to the same, 
was au improvident expenditure of the 
public money, and formed a precedent in- 
jurious to the public interests.” 

After a short discussion, in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Messrs. Tierney, Ponsonby, and 
Grant, participated, the motion was nega- 
tived, by 93 to 42. 





May 9. 

Several of the Petitions on the table 
from the British and Irish Catholicks hav- 
ing been read; Mr. Grattan briefly advert- 
ed to the favourable aspect of affairs un- 
der which the petitioners again urged their 
claims upon the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, and concluded by moving, that the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, to inquire into the state of the 
Laws affecting the Catholicks, &c. 

Mr. L. Foster opposed the motion. He 
contended that neither the Veto, nor the 
mode of Domestic Nomination, would afford 
a sufficient guard to the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. Why did the Irish Catholicks 
object to the arrangement which the Prus- 
sian Catholicks admitted, by which the 
Government, though Protestant, nominat- 
ed their Bishops ? The Emperor of Russia, 
too, though of a schismatic Church, ap- 
pointed the only Catholic Bishop in his 
dominions. He referred to the revival of 
the Order of the Jesuits, to the Papal Bull 
of the 19th March, 1816, enjoining re- 
sistance to all innovation, and to the ap- 
proval, by the Roman Conclave, of Dr. 
Gandolphy’s book, in which the Bishop of 
London was described as “ the emissary 
of darkness, the father of lies,”? to shew 
the necessity of getting some further secu- 
rities than the Catholicks were disposed to 
grant. He believed that now, as in the 
time of Charies I. the population would 
go with the Clergy in preference to the 
Aristocracy. The Clergy, at that period, 
excommunicated the Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Castlehaven, and several other No- 

blemen, 
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blemen, and then threw them into prison. 
The conciliating, therefore, of the Catholic 
Aristocracy was not enough. He then 
alluded to the attacks invariably made 
upon the Protestants by the Catholicks in 
the North of Ireland after their proces- 
sions ; and concludedwith protesting against 
going into a Committee to grope for se- 
curities. 

Mr. Yorke suggested that it should form 
one provision of the Bill to be brought in, 
that nothing should be granted till the au- 
thentic ratification of the Pope, as to the 
domestic nomination of the Bishops, &c. 
should have been promulgated: and fur- 
ther, that there should be a clause intro- 
duced into the Bill, enabling his Majesty’s 
Government to enter into such negociation 
with the Pope. He would not object to 
the admission of Catholicks to civil and 
military offices, with a very few exceptions; 
but, as to allowing them to sit in Parlia- 
ment, he had great doubts. He should 
have no objection to seeing the Howards 
and the Talbots from this side of the wa- 
ter, and the Plunkets and the Barnevilles 
from the other side of the water, sitting in 
Parliament ; but he was afraid of the Ca- 
tholie body of Ireland, who were the most 
bigoted of any in Europe, and in civiliza- 
tion at least 300 years behind those of 
France or Germany. Still the matter was 
a fit subject of inquiry. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley repeated his former 
opinions on the subject. 

Sir H. Parnell contended that the ar- 
rangements and oaths censented to by the 
Catholicks, afforded every reasonable secu- 
rity that could be required. 

Mr. Webber thought what was called 
Catholic Emancipation would be the signal 
of the overthrow of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland. Four-fifths of the 
Irish electors were Catholicks ; and the 
result would be, that very few Protestants 
would be elected Members, In the Irish 
Parliament of 1688, there had been only 
six Protestant Members. 

Mr. W. Elliot supported the motion. 
As to Gandolphy’s pamphlet, it should be 
known, a letter from the Pope’s Legate to 
Dr. Poynter had since stated that the ap- 
proval of that pamphlet had been surrep- 
titiously obtained, and Dr, Gandolphy 
had, in consequence, been suspended. 

Mr. B. Bathurst thought the Catholicks 
already had every indulgence that could 
be granted them, consistent with the secu- 
rity of the State. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the present 
moment peculiarly favourable to an at- 
tempt to admit the Catholicks to partici- 
pate in all the privileges of the Constitu- 
tion. The power of the Pope to embroil 
the States of Europe on the score of réli- 
gion was at an end; for at the Congress 
of Vienna, he could assure the House, the 


question of religion was not alluded to, ex- 
cept to acknowledge the equality of all 
religions, A few Catholie Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in Parliament would contribute 
mainly to bring about that happy and con. 
ciliatory spirit so necessary to the peace 
of Ireland. They had the Pope’s autho- 
rity to say, that there was nothing in secu- 
rities required of Catholicks by the Go- 
vernment of this country which ought to 
be revolting to the conscience of any geod 
Catholick. He looked at this question as 
he did at the Union, as necessary for the 
tranquillity and security of the country. 

Mr. Peel gave the motion his decided 
negative. 

Mr. M. Montague supported it. 

Mr. Canning contended, that the admis- 
sion of the Catholicks into Parliament, and 
to civil and military offices, was pregnant 
with less danger than their perpetual ex- 
clusion. As tu the question of securities, 
that was entirely in the hands of Parlia- 
ment, and he would take what might seem 
necessary, without consulting the Pope or 
any other person. 

After a reply from Mr. Grattan, the mo- 
tion was negatived, by 243 to 221. 





House or Lorps, May 12. 

Earl Grey addressed the House at great 
length on the subject of Lord Sidmouth’s 
Circular. There was no precedent of 
such an interference on the part of a Se- 
cretary of State with the administration of 
justice. Even if it had been proper to 
cireulate such a letter, the Lords Lieute- 
nants were not the persons to whom it 
should have been addressed, in order to 
their instructing the Magistrates. The 
opinion of the Law-officers was couched 
in vague and ambiguous terms ; and the 
conclusion to which it led, namely, that 
individual justices of the peace might, of 
their own authority, commit, and hold to 
bail persons charged with libel, was erro- 
neous in Law, and in practice pregnant 
with the most dangerous consequence to 
the liberties of the people, He was anxi- 
ous to have the particular case produced 
on which the opinion of the Law-officers 
had been required, and to this point alone 
he would confine his present motion. 
Looking with regret to the fact, that for a 
length of time the object of parliamentary 
jealousy had been, not apprehended en- 
croachments on the liberty of the subject, 
but whatever was dangerous or adverse to 
the power of the Crown; he would not sub- 
mit, on this occasion, any resolutions in- 
volving the point of Law, because he had 
good reason to fear that, if he were te of- 
fer such propositions, he should be only 
adding another decision to those which had 
already been given in support of that 
which it appeared to be the chief object of 
the Two Houses of Parliament to uphold 

and 
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and augment. He would, however, inci- 
dentally discuss that question, to shew the 
propriety of producing the case submitted 
to the Law-oflicers, with a view to a more 
mature and deliberate inquiry upon the 
subject. Lord G, then entered into a long, 
learned, and elaborate argument, to shew 
that the opinion of the Law-officers was 
not sanctioned by the common or statute 
Law, the dicta of Judges, or the decisions 
of Courts, or the tenor of the commissions 
granted to Justices of the Peace. In proof 
of the injurious consequences of the pro- 
mulgation of the contrary doctrine, he in- 
stanced the complaint made on Saturday 
last, in the Court of King’s Bench, against 
the Rev. Mr. Powis, for convicting a man 
under the Stamp-laws; and referred to 
the prosecution of Mr. Wright, at Liver- 
pool, for denying the immortality of the 
soul and a future state; though it ap- 
peared that in bis sermon he had only 
argued against the separate existence of 
the soul, an opivion maintained by the 
late Dr. Priestley, and which some high 
authorities even of the Church of England 
had supported, and did support, witha 
firm belief in Christianity and its hopes, 
His Lordship then observed, that for many 
years he had seen with pain, that all things 
tended to the establishment of a Military 
dominion. If this fatal course were per- 
severed in, either the people would be 
driven to open violence ro regain their free- 
dom, or a military despotism would be 
established ov the ruins of the Constitu- 
tion. Severe, indeed, had been the trials 
through which the people bad passed, and 
they had borne them with a firmness that 
had no example: but, if the present sys- 
tem were pursued, more cruel sufferings 
yet remained, and more bitter privations 
must still be endured. He should, how- 
ever, have the consolation of knowing, in 
the worst extremes, that he had done his 
duty. He concluded an eloquent and ar- 
gumentative speech by moving for a 
copy of the case laid before the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General. 

Lord Ellenborough contended, that the 
law and practice bad uniformly been con- 
trary to the argument maintained by the 
preceding speaker; and produced a bundle 
of recognizances which, he said, had been 
entered into, before indictment found, or 
information filed, under every Attorney- 
General from the Revolution downward. 
Could any body say, then, that this prac- 
tice was not founded on Law? Would 
any body state, that it had been only in- 
troduced in very recent times by Attorney- 
Generals who were hostile to the liberties 
of the people? Upon the fullest consi- 





deration of the subject, he was decidedly 
of opinion, that Justices of the Peace had 
power to hold to bail in cases of libel. 
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Lord Erskine dissented from the opinion 
of the Chief Justice and the Law-officers, 
If their Law was correct, how happened it 
that it had not, in a single instance, been 
acted upon, in the numerous prosecutions 
for libel soon after the French Revolution? 
If the Law had been so clear, why did not 
Lord Sidmouth write his letter at once, 
without referring to the Law-officers ? Did 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General venture 
to say this was such a general practice as 
his Noble and Learned Friend had stated? 
No; they only said, that the contrary 
Opinion had not been established. Was 
there ever an instance within this country, 
for centuries past, of a Magistrate go- 
ing into a bookseller’s shop to look for 
libels, and then, on his own authority, to 
hold the party to bail? Yet this might be 
done, if the present opinion was Law, 
Could any thing be more dangerous to the 
security of the subject ? He would only 
say this—that when he was Counsel, and 
during all the time he practised at the 
Bar, he never had the smallest idea that 
a Justice of the Peace could hold to bail 
for a libel. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred in opinion 
with the Chief Justice and the Law-officers; 
but protested against being beund by his 
present opinion, if the matter came to be 
argued before the House on a writ of 
error. He objected to the production of 
the case moved for, because it was hardly 
possible on any such occasion that some 
particulars should not be stated by the 
Ministers of the Crowu which it would be 
highly improper and inconvenient to dis- 
close. In 1794, it should be recollected 
that a proclamation had been issued, re- 
quiring the Magistrates to take notice of 
the numerous libellous publications which 
were industriously circulated at that 


riod. 

Lord Holland maintained that the Jus- 
tices had not legally the power of commit- 
ting in cases of libel. He felt gratitude to 
Lord Sidmouth for the peace he had nego- 
ciated in 1801, and the good-humour with 
which he had let down the harsh and do- 
mineering character assumed by the pre- 
ceding Government. But he had of late 
assumed an attitude of menace ; and done 
more to curtail the liberties of his country 
in the last three months, than he had done 
all his life before to defend them. 

Lord Sidmouth expressed his satisfaction 
that his conduct had been justified by such 
high legal authorities as the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice. The 
country had been inundated by cheap se- 
ditious and blasphemous publications, 
which had now a wider range of mischief, 
as more persons could read than formerly, 
and there were more alehouses to which 
the lower orders resorted. His attention 
had 
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had been called to the subject by the 
country Magistrates, and it was his duty 
to consult the Law- Officers. 

The Bishop of Chester rose to explain 
respecting Mr. Wright, of Liverpool. He 
had never given any opinion as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the conduct of 
the Magistrates towards that gentleman ; 
but had merely related what he had 
heard —that he had impugned a funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity. 

Earl Grey said, that Mr. Wright had 
been held to bail for opinions not only 
common to Unitarian Christians, but even 
to distinguished Prelates, as the Reverend 
Prelate well knew. He then contended 
that nothing had been advanced on the 
other side to shake the arguments he had 
urged. The cases on which they relied, 
were unsupported by any statute, or any 
decision of a Court of Justice, He was 
astonished at the insinuation of increased 
danger because there were a greater pum- 
ber of readers now than formerly. Did 
the Noble Secretary mean to say, that the 
Christian Religion stood on such infirm 
ground, that it was to apprehend an in- 
crease of danger from an increase of know- 
ledge? As to parodies on sacred composi- 
tions, he thought the prosecutions ought 
to commence a little further back; and 
he read from the Anti-Jacobin a parody on 
one of the Psalms, in which the Courier, 
Star, Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
with Coleridge, Southey, Priestley, &c. 
are called on to praise Lepaux, the French 
Director. If justice were to be dealt im- 
partially, he thought the author of this 

. parody, whether in the Cabinet, or any 
other place, should be looked after, as well 
as the subject of the present prosecution. 
The motion was then negatived, by 75 to 10. 





In the Commons, the same day, a mo- 
tion by Sir C. Mordaunt for the second 
reading of the Birmingham Poor Rates 
Bill was, after a long debate, negatived, by 
103 to 36. The object of the Bill was to 
make the whole of the ground-renters in 
Birmingham liable to the rate. 

In a conversation respecting Lord Sid- 
mouth’s answers to the Reading Magis- 
trates, Mr. H. Addington stated that Lord 
S. had directed that the state prisoners 
should be treated with all practicable leni- 
ty; and Mr. B. Bathurst asserted that 
they were under the care of the Sheriff, 
and not of the Justices, and that the Se- 
cretary of State had a right to give direc- 
tions as to their treatment. 

The Game Preservation Bill, introduced 
by Sir E. Knatchbull, was read the third 
time and passed ; and a clause was added 
to it, for punishing persons destroying 
game by night. 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee on the Army Estimates, Lord Palmers- 
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ton, in moving resolutions for the service 
of the year, stated the savings and reduc- 
tions effected since last year, or now in 
the course of being effected. The total 
reduction would amount to about 61,000 
men; and the diminution of expence, as 
compared with last year, would be about 
1,800,000. He enlarged on the great re- 
ductions and retrenchments made since 
the peace, as affording an incontestable 
proof that Ministers were not callous to 
the feelings of the people. The amount 
of the charge for the year was reduced to 
6,385,000/.; and out of that was the sum 
of 2,572,000/. for past services. He then 
moved 121,000 men for the land service 
for the year. 

After a short discussion the Resolutions 
were agreed to. 

House or Lorps, May 13. 

Lord Erskine, adverting to what had 
passed on the former evening, in respect 
of the power of Justices, stated his inten- 
tion of framing a motion, with a view of 
procuring a return of the number of com- 
mitments for libels by Magistrates; the 
recognizances entered into in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and at Sessions; and also 
the indictments found at Sessions. If the 
Law should be as stated last night, the 
Noble and Learned Lord said, he could 
not rest until that Law was altered, be- 
cause it would give a greater power to 
Magistrates than they ought to possess. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Bennet presented a petition from W. 
Griffiths, a stationer, in Oxford-street, 
setting forth that he had, at a great ex- 
pence and trouble, prosecuted to convic- 
tion a Captain Hoy, who had made an as- 
sault on the petitioner’s wife, with intent 
to violate her person ; that Capt. Hoy had 
in vain attempted to substantiate an a/idi, 
and that one of his witnesses bad been 
convicted of perjury ; that though he had 
been sentenced to a fine of 20/. and one 
year’s imprisonment, he had been enlarged, 
after a fortnight’s confinement, by order 
of the Magistrates, and now frequently 
paraded before the petitioner’s door, ex- 
ulting in the success of his iniquity, and 
insulting the petitioner with impunity. 

Mr. B, Bathurst thought the case would 
more properly come before the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

Mr. Brougham thought, that after sen- 
tence was passed, nothing should have re- 
lieved the defendant but a pardon from 
the Crown. The petition was ordered to 
be printed. 





May 14. 

Mr. Vansitiart moved that the Poor 
Employment Bill should be committed 
for the introduction of several amend- 
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ments, the discussion of which he wished 
to stand over to a future day. 

Mr. Brougham objected to Governmeut 
lending money and forcing security. Next 
he objected that this measure would not 
relieve the coun'ry, as it was not money, 
but employment, which was wanted. Next, 
he did not consider this would have any 
good effect, as it would not throw any 
greater capital into the money-market. 
The difficulties of giving securities re- 
quired by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would prevent persons who wanted 
to borrow obtaining relief from this fund. 
Next, he had to state, that he did not be- 
lieve the sum intended to be advanced was 
large enough to do any good. He also 
thought it extremely objectionable that a 
million and three-fourths of money should 
be issued by the Government to the peo- 
ple at a time when we were upon the eve 
of an event which would call upon the 
people to exercise their judgment respect- 
ing the character and measures of that 
Government—he meant a dissolution of 
Parliament, which would take place a few 
months after their rising. He did not 
throw out these objections captiously, 
but with a feeling friendly to the measure. 

Mr. Western, in addition to the objec- 
tions just stated, observed, that the Bill 
would subject those of the higher orders, 
who refused to give the required securities, 
to the odium of standing between their 
poorer neighbours and the relief offered 
by Government. 

Mr. Vansitiarét said, the money was not 
to be issued by his Majesty’s Ministers 
individually ; and the apprehension of ex- 
ercising any influence through the Com- 
missioners, was removed, by the independ- 
ent and honourable character of those 
Commissioners. The details of the mea- 
sure, as to securities and the distribution 
of relief, would be found tv obviate most 
of the difficulties stated on those subjects. 

Mr. J. P. Grant and Mr. Lockhart ex- 
pressed their fears that the Bill would pro- 
duce no practical benefit. 

Mr. Rose and Mr. Hurst maintained a 
contrary opinion. 

The House having then gone into a Com- 
mittee, Mr. Vansiltart proposed his new 
clauses; one was for appointing persons 
Commissioners, viz. Lord R. Seymour, 
Sir T, Acland, Mr. W. Lamb, Sir C. Ed- 
monstone, Sir James Shaw, Sir J. Perring, 
Mr. Gooch, Mr. Edward Littleton, Mr. 
Luttrell, Mr. C, Grant, sen. Mr. Curwen, 
Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Casberd, Mr. J. Smith, 
Mr. H. Swann, Mr. B. Harrison, Mr. 
Reid, Chairman of the E. I. C. (not a Mem- 
ber of the House), Mr. Thornton, Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Angerstein, Mr. C. Baring, 
Mr. Joseph Tierney, and Mr. Bosanquet. 

The Report was afterwards brought up, 
and ordered for further consideration on 
Wednesday next. 
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May 15. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Pon- 
sonby, Lord Castlereagh said, that after the 
holidays a communication would be made 
to the House concerning the internal state 
of the country ; after which the same pro- 
ceedings would be proposed as had taken 
place in the early part of the Session, and 
it would be referred to a Committee to en- 
ter into an inquiry as to the measures 
proper to be pursued. His Majesty’s 
Ministers, in the present situation of the 
country, thought themselves called on to 
propose a continuance of the measure now 
in operation.—/ Loud cries of Hear, hear ! ) 

Mr. Phillips suggested that there should 
be a call of the House; to which Lord Cas- 
tlereagh assented. 

In answer to a question from Mr. 
Brougham, Lord Castlereagh repeated that 
a comimunication would be made to the 
House, after which a Committee would be 
proposed for the purpose of making an 
inquiry, as at the beginning of the Session; 
after which his Majesty’s Ministers would 
propose to Parliament a continuation of 
the measures now in force. 

Mr. Brougham. “ Am I then to under- 
stand, that a Committee is to inquire, and 
that this is to be the result of the inquiry ?” 
( Hear, hear !) 

Sir F. Burdett remarked, that there 
could be no doubt what would be the re- 
sult of the Inquiry. But he should first 
move for a list of the persons confined un- 
der the present Act, who they were, when 
taken, and where imprisoned, 

Mr. Brougham hoped that some Mem- 
ber, of more weight than himself, would 
give notice of a motion for an Address, 
praying his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent not to dissolve Parliament while 
the Habeas Corpus Act was under sus- 
pension. 

Mr. Phillips moved that the House 
should be called the 2d of June. 

Mr, J. P. Grant reminded the House 
that the Lord Advocate for Scotland had 
stated that the conspiracy at Glasgow was 
not confined to the poorer classes of the 
community. The fact, however, was, 
that only one person above the rank of a 
working mau had been taken, and he de- 
clared that he had nothing to do with poli- 
tical clubs. This person, for whom 3000/. 
bail had been refused, had, after a cause- 
less confinement of six weeks, been dis- 
charged without any bail. 

Sir J. Newport took a view of the finan- 
cial situation of Ireland, and urged that 
she should have a proportionate abate- 
ment of taxation to what this part of the 
United Kingdom had been allowed. Last 
Session 17,000,000/. of taxes had been 
taken off for Great Britain, and the relief 
for Ireland was only 340,000/. The policy 
of the inordinate taxation of Ireland de- 
feated itself. We had imposed on Ireland, 
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in a few years, 3,500,000/. and yet the re- 
venue of last year exceeded that of 1808 
only by 10,0002. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald coutroverted the ac- 
curacy of several of the calculations of 
the preceding Speaker ; and contended that 
any further remission of taxes, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, was 
impossible. 

Mr. Ponsonby, Sit H. Parnell, Mr. D. 
Browne, and Mr. M. Fitzgerald, supported 
the resolutions; which were opposed by 
Mr. Vansittart, aud negatived without a 
division. 

House or Lorps, May 16. 

Petitions were presented from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge against 
the Catholic Claims; and a petition from 
the Merchants and Bankers in Bristol 
against Extents in aid. 

Lord Donoughmore then addressed the 
House at some length on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and combated the 
objections which had at various former 

iods been urged against that measure, 
He stated that the Catholicks had selected 
two persons; «ho would give their Lord- 
ships every information as to the securi- 
ties they had to offer against any Foreign 
influence hostile to the interests of the 
State. He concluded with moving, that 
their Lordships should go into a Commit- 
tee to consider of the Claims of the Ca- 
tholicks. 

The Bishop of Liandaff could not agree 
te that anomaly in Government, the ad- 
mission of men to places of power and 
trust who owed spiritual allegiance to a 
Foreign Power. 

The Bishop of Norwich said, this was 
probably the last time he should address 
their Lordships on this, or any other sub- 
ject. The exclusion of the Catholicks from 
office had been the longest persecution 
ever known. From the Restoration down- 
wards, the Catholic Clergy bad been most 
loyal and peaceable ; and those who now 
excited a cry of danger from admitting 
them to equal privileges with their coun- 
trymen, would, as Dr. Johnson expressed 
it, cry out, * Fire,” in the middle of the 
Thames! 

The Bishop of Ossory opposed the mo- 
tion, as pregnant with danger to the Pro- 

testant Establishment in Church and 
State. If the Catholicks renounced fo- 
reign allegiance, they ceased to be Ro- 
man Catholicks. In the Netherlands, the 
Catholick Clergy had very recently im- 
pressed upon their flocks, that a good Ro- 
man Catholick could not take an oath of 
allegiance to a Protestant King. 

Lord Harrewby saw no danger from 
granting the claims of the Catholicks. 

Lord Liverpool was for adhering to the 
Revolution settlement in Church and State, 


If the demands of the Catholicks were 
complied with, Parliament would cease to: 
be a Protestant Parliament ; and he was 
not disposed to risk an experiment whe- 
ther a Governutent different from the Esta- 
blished Church could long exist. 

Lord Darnley supported the motion, as 
the only means of tranquillizing Ireland ; 
and expressed a confident expectation 
that, in a short time, the measure would 
be recommended by the Executive, and 
be eventually carried. 

Lord Grenville contended, that the res- 

toration of the Pope, and the return of 
peace, had done away most of the objec- 
tions which had been urged for the last 16 
years against the admission of Catholicks 
to an equality of rights with Protestants, 
The real danger to a Protestant Establish- 
ment in Ireland arose, not from admitting 
the Catholicks, the great majority of the 
population, within the pale of the Consti- 
tution, but from perpetuating the system 
of exclusion, 
; Earl Bathurst did not believe that, hav- 
ing granted all that the Catholicks desired, 
they would then be satisfied; for they 
would demand the establishment of their 
Church. 

Earl Grey, at considerable length, 
answered the objections made to the mo- 
tion, 

_ The Lord ChanceHor opposed it, as tend- 
ing to destroy the King’s supremacy in 
Church and State. 

On a division, the motion was nega- 

tived, by 142 to 90. 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Lascelles withdrew the Bill formerly brought 
in by him for rating Coal-mines to the 
poor; and brought in a new Bill for mak- 
ing the proprietors of mines rateable for 
the profits; which was read the first time. 

The Savings Banks Bill was re-commit- 
ted; and a clause was adopted for allow- 
ing parochial relief, in cases where the 
sum possessed by the pauper did not ex- 
ceed 30/, 

The Clergy Residence Bill was commit- 
ted. The clause allowing a Clergyman 
to farm was carried by 38 to 35; and the 
blank was filled up with “ eighty acres,” 


—_ 


May 19. 

Sir S, Romilly presented a petition from 
a number of persons in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis, complaining of the enormous 
expences of writs in the Courts at West- 
minster, the Marshalsea, and other Courts; 
and praying, as a remedy, the general ex- 
tension of the provisions of the London 

and Bristol Court of Conscience Acts. 
On the Westminster Coal Meters’ Bill, 
a long conversation took place. Sir A W- 
Ridley and Sir C. Monek objected to the 
power 
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power of dismissing meters without the 
sanction of two Magistrates. 

Mr. Lushington explained that the power 
was in the Treasury. The gallery was 
cleared for a considerable time ; and the 
Bill, on the third reading, was carried by 
the Speaker’s casting vote, the numbers 
being equal—60 to 60. 

A copy of Lord Sidmouth’s Circular 
Letter of the 7th of March was ordered to 
be laid before the House ; and Sir S. Ro- 
milly gave notice of a motion on the 
subject. 

Lord Castlereagh, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Sir M. W. Ridley, said the ap- 
pointment of a Secret Committee on the 
State of the Nation would be moved for 
immediately after the holidays. 

Mr. Tierney observed that the Commit- 
tee was to be appointed, he supposed, not 
for the purpose of inquiry, but of fright- 
ening the House. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that Ministers 
were of opinion that the safety of the 
country required a further continuation of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus; but 
the House, if they did not find good 
grounds for such a judgment, were not to 
give effect to the intention of Ministers, 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Lottery Bill, Mr. Lyitelion repeated his 
objections to State Lotteries; and moved 
that the third reading should take place 
that day six months. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. Tierney, 
and Mr. P. Grenfell; and opposed by Mr. 
Ward. On a division, it was negatived, by 
73 to 48. 

During the third reading, Mr. Grenfell 
moved to expunge the clause allowing the 
Bank 3000/. for the management of the 
Lottery; and took the opportunity of 
again calling the attention of the House to 
the enormous profits made by the Bank. 

Mr. Vansitiart supported the clause, 
but would be ready to listen to any pro- 
position for diminishing the expence of 
lottery management on a future occasion. 

The amendmeut was negatived without 
a division, 

The Justiceships in Eyre Abolition Bill, 
Exchequer Offices Regulation Bill, and 
Offices Compensation Bill, were read a 
second time, after some conversation on 
each, but without producing any novelty 
of argument on either side. On the last- 
mentioned Bill there was a division, when 
the question for the second reading was 
earried, by 105 to 45. 





May 20. 

General Mathew presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Dublin, praying 
for a representation co-extensive with 
taxation. 

Sir F. Burdett called the attention of 
the — to the subject of Parliamentary 
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Reform, a task which he felt to be now 
much more arduous than at former periods. 
That corruption, the proof of which, ia 
former times, would have been sufficient 
for parliamentary inquiry, was now open- 
ly avowed and recommended as necessary 
for conducting the affairs of the Nation, 
He felt it peculiarly awkward to complain 
before those very persons who were the ob- 
jects of complaint ; and to call upon those 
who must be supposed to be corrupt, to 
redress corruption: but the general voice 
of the Nation was so manifestly and so 
strongly for this measure, that it claimed 
their utmost regard. There were petitions 
on the table from more than 1,000,000 of 
persons. Many of them were for Anoual 
Parliaments. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion might exist as to the expediency of 
resorting to that remedy, be would con- 
tend that Aunual Parliaments would be ne 
innovation. From a peried long prior to 
William the Conqueror, and down to the 
time of Henry III, the law and practice 
had been to call Parliaments twice in the 
year, or oftener, if necessary. In the 
reign of Edward II, Laws expressly enact 
that Parliaments be called every year. In 
the time of the civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the party 
that happened to prevail could do every 
thing or nothing: yet even then the rights 
of the people were so far respected that 
Parliaments were not prorogued or con- 
tinued longer than a year. Henry VIII, 
was the first who violated this express law, 
and continued Parliaments for five years, 
iv order to carry his objects of divorcing 
his Queen and plundering the Church, 
The same system was continued under 
Edward VI. Queen Mary re-established 
short Parliaments, and, repealing the Acts 
of constructive treason passed by her fa- 
ther, placed the security and freedom of 
the subject under the protection of 25 Edw. 
III. Long Parliaments were’ revived uo- 
der Elizabeth, and continued under her 
successor. Charles I. backed by the 
Judges and the greatest Lawyers of the 
time, tried the experiment of governing 
without a Parliament; but he failed, and 
lost his life, only because he had not a 
standing army. The Parliament which 
had fought the battles of the people 
against him was continued, from a princi- 
ple of foolish generosity, until they gave 
way to Cromwell, who proposed a plan of 
Parliamentary Reform so just, so fair, 
and so suitable, that even Lord Clarendon 
said it deserved to have proceeded from a 
more warrantable quarter. But, when 
Cromwell found that he must either lose 
his place, which to him would be to be- 
come a victim to the gallows, or support 
by the sword what he had acquired by the 
sword, he naturally preferred the latter 
alternative. Charles [1. in return for the 
affectionate reception he had met —~ 

the 
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the people, first introduced the system of 
attempting to enslave them by corrupting 
their Representatives. But even his pen- 
sioned Parliament, which had sat sixteen 
years, was not found sufficiently tractable, 

and consequently was dissolved. As to 
James II. he committed many outrages, 
but none more flagrant or offensive than 

attempting to corrupt elections; and he 

was in consequence obliged to abdicate 

the throne. The main reason assigned in 

King William’s Declaration for his coming 

to England was, the corruption of the 

House of Commons ; that the Parliament 

were not allowed to be freely elected, or to 

consult independently what was for the 

benefit of the Nation; that tampering was 

used in electing and influencing them; 

that undue means were applied to procure 

complianee with the will of the Sovereign. 

Two Sovereigns, Richard II. and James II. 

were dethroned for packing Parliaments. 

Having thus historically shewn the right 
of the people to Parliaments freely elected, 

he would next come to the actual state of 
the representation. ‘The petition of 1793 

for reform, set forth and offered to prove 
that 84 individuals do, by their own imme- 

diate authority, send 157 Members to the 
House of Commons. That in addition to 
the 157 Members so returned, 150 more, 

making in all 307, are returned by the re- 
commeadation of 70 powerful individuals 
added to the 84 before mentioned, and 
making the number of patrons altogether 
154, who return a decided majority of the 
House. One hundred and fifty-four indi- 
viduals thus claimed and exercised the 
right of disposing, by their agents, of the 
lives, liberties, and property, of the mil- 
lions of inhabitants who compased the sub- 
jects of this kingdom. Did not this seem 
in itself a usurpation ? Did it not seem a 
grievance which called loudly for a remedy? 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, a courtly writer, 
had declared, that if the King and Lords 
influenced the House of Commons, which 
emanated from the people, and constituted 
their natural protectors, there was an end 
of the Constitution. Would it be con- 
tended that a few borough-mongers were 
to enjoy all the powers of the Constitution 
in their own hands; that they were to be 
the real Sovereigns of England, and dis- 
pose of our lives, liberty, and property, 
at their pleasure ? Monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, had each their panegy- 
rists ; but an oligarchy had been univer- 
sally condemned ; and a borough-monger- 
ing oligarchy was the most edious, the 
most degrading, and the most galling of 
all oligarchies, That 150 patrons of the 
representation should exist, that they 
should exist against al! law, that they 
should exist against the resolutions of the 
House of Commons itself, which resolu- 
tions were passed at the commencement of 
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every Session, and might be regarded as 
the law of Parliament, or at least a decla- 
ration to the country, that such was the 
law, appeared monstrous and unaccount- 
able. If the Convention Parliament had 
been allowed to sit a little longer, it 
would have effectually secured the free- 
dom of elections. But what it had done 
was now overturned. It had declared ex 
officio informations by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral to be contrary to the laws of England; 
that proceeding so denounced by Parlia- 
ment was now declared to be Law. The 
Constitution which we were taught to 
praise so highly, and on which we were 
desired to rely so firmly, was found too 
fragile and insecure ; and a set of borough- 
mongers elected a representation, which, 
instead of protecting our freedom, were 
disposed only to suspend our rights and 
liberties. Machiavel and Montesquieu 
had observed that the perversion of a free 
Constitution led to a greater tyranny than 
could be practised under an avowed des- 
potic power; and the latter said, that 
when the Parliament of England became 
corrupt, her liberties would perish. He 
then alluded to 150 statutes against cor- 
ruption in elections, to the opinions of 
Plato and Locke, and to the oath of purga- 
tion of the Parliament of Charles II. to 
disprove an assertion of Mr. Canning’s, 
that Government could not go on without 
the existence of corruption. He defined 
political corruption to be that state in 
which individual interest was arrayed 
against public good, and private views in- 
fluenced public conduct; and combated 
Mr, Windham’s opinion, that the electors 
were more corrupt than the elected. Con- 
fidence in Parliament could not exist, 
while the representation was in its present 
state, while the people had not the seats 
at their disposal, and the Treasury had a 
market to sell such commodities. The 
Noble Lord opposite (Castlereagh), who 
had been concerned in selling seats, was 
only more unfortunate than others, in 
having been detected. The practice was 
too notorious to be denied; and he called 
upon the gentlemen of England to put an 
end to a system, the effects of which had 
driven many of them from the seats of 
their ancestors, and compelled them to 
hide their heads in a foreign land from the 
pursuit of tax-gatherers and creditors. 
He then referred to the opinions of Lord 
Chatham, Mr, Pitt, and Mr. Fox, in fa- 
vour of reform ; and quoted Mr. Burke’s 
opinion as to the character of a genuine 
House of Commons. “ The virtue (Burke 
said), spirit, and essence of a House of 
Commons consists in its being the express 
image of the feelings of the Nation. It 
was not instituted to be a controul upor 
the people, as of late it has been taught, 
by a doctrine of the most pernicious ten- 

dency, 
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dency; buat as a controul for the people.” 


He wished the Gentlemen of England 
would keep one fact in mind—that 150 
borough proprietors had the property, the 
liberty, and the lives of this great Nation 
at their disposal; that by their agents 
they con-titated the executive, or domi- 
neered over it; that they had become 
King, Lords, and Commons, and excluded 
every other power from the Constitution. 
And he asked them if they wouid allow 
this state of things to continue? Since the 
Revolution, every thing which had been 
interposed as a security against the en- 
croachments of Power had been either 
taken away, or had been suffered to be- 
come a dead letter. As to the Septennial 
Act, he concurred with Dr. Jobnson in 
considering it as one of the greatest con- 
tempts of buman right ever committed. 
The pretence then was the danger of a 
jacobitical party; the pretence for con- 
tinuiog it was the danger of a jacobinical 
party. Believing, however, as he did, that 
there was no danger to be apprehended 
except by the Government coutinuing to 
do wroug, and still more to alienate in- 
stead of regaining the affections of the 
people by restoring to them their un- 
doubted sights, be Should conclude by 
moving ‘* That a Select Commiitee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present state of 
the representation of the country ; and to 
report their observations to the House.” 

Mr. Brand seconded the motion; and 
complimented Sir F. Burdett on his able, 
luminous, and temperate speech. He had 
long since predicted, that, if a timely re- 
form did not take place, the relation be- 
tween the publick and that House would 
be such, that the House would be driven 
to measures of military coercion in the de- 
fence and maintenance of its authority. 
It was now the persuasion of a great ma- 
jority of the country, that the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, did 
not, in any fair sense, represent the peo- 
ple. The result of this was, in a time of 
profound peace, suspensions of their an- 
tient rights, and an enormous establish- 
ment to defend those suspensions. The 
French Revolution had been occasioned by 
Opposition to all reform; and the Revolu- 
tion in 1688 had been precipitated by ge- 
neral indignation at the Earl of Bath hav- 
ing, to secure to himself the place of 
Groom of the stole, procured the return of 
44 Members from Cornwall; and com- 
plaints were heard from every corner of 
the Kingdom. ‘“ Early reforms,” Mr. 
Burke had somewhere observed, “ were 
amicable arrangements with a Friend in 
power: late reformations were terms im- 
posed upon a conquered Enemy.” 

Sir J. Nichel opposed the motion. The 
Constitution worked well as it stood, and 
he would uot endanger it by visionary im- 

Gent. Mac. June, 1817. 
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provements. The burden of taxation was 
necessary to defray the interest of the na- 
tional debt, which had been iucreased by 
wars undertaken in conformity with the 
wishes of the people ; for every war, from 
the Revolution had been popular; and Re- 
publicks were even more clamorous for 
war than Monarchies. The addition of 
100 Irish Members had accomplished what 
Lord Chatham wished for, that of infusing 
a new portion of blood into the Constitu- 
tion, as he called it, by adding 100 County 
Members. He reprobated the attempts 
made to delude the people, to excite their 
passions, to lead them on to the destruc- 
tion of themselves, and of the Govern- 
ment, which they ought to revere, and 
were bound to maintain. Much had been 
said, both now and on former occasions, 
as to suspending the Constitution of the 
country ; but he was fully persuaded that 
that measure was necessary for protecting 
the liberties of the people. With regard 
to the influence of the Crown, he denied 
that it had been increased: on the con- 
trary, it had beew considerably abridged ; 
and particularly by rendering the Judges 
independent, by passing the Grenville Act, 
by excluding contractors fiom the House, 
and by preventing revenue-officers from 
interfering at elections. 
Lord Cochrane supported the motion. 
If the call for reform was not obeyed, the 
mass of corruption would destroy itself, 
for the maggots it engendered would eat it 
up. (A laugh.) —The manuer in which 
that House was composed, was the grand 
cause of all the distress of the country. 
Ministers, with all their declamation 
against Spencean:, had effectually acted on 
their system, having reduced the landed 
gentlemen to be nothing more than stew- 
ards for paying over the little rent they 
got, in the shape of taxes to Government. 
Mr. Curwen said, the reason of the late 
unconstitutional measures was obvious 
enough. They had beer compelled to 
abridge the liberties of the people, because 
they did vot possess their confidence. The 
wish for reform was general; and he thought 
it would be wise, as a measure of policy, 
to give the people some farther degree of 
political power, not ouly to induce them 
to bear the present burdens, but those fu- 
ture difficulties which awaited them. The 
majority of the people, be was convinced, 
were attached to the Constitution ; but an 
uniform resistance to reform was not the 
way to preserve that attachment. " 
Mr. Ward could never hear Reform 
mentioned, but it always struck his mind 
iu the same way as if be heard a motion 
fer democracy, revolution, and the total 
subversion of that Constitution and order 
oi things which had raised this Country to 
a pitch of glory and prosperity unknown 
in the annals of the world. The numerous 
petitions 
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petitions on the table proved the existence 
of two things which certainly could not be 
cared by reform, pamely, ignorance and 
distress. The reformers pretended to re- 
spect the prerogative of the King and the 
privileges of the Lords; but, if they got a 
House of Commons to their mind, the first 
popular bill which might be rejected would 
be the signal for the downfall of the Mo- 
narchy. Demagogues would then take 
credit to themselves for the sort of pious 
fraud by which they had prepared this 
change. To shew the notions of radical 
reformers, he might merely quote the titles 
which Mr. Jeremy Bentham gave to the 
chapters of one of his publications, such as, 
** Honourable House incorrigible,” “ Mo- 
derate Reform inadequate.” Ir describ- 
ing the classes of persons who, Mr. Ben- 
tham thinks, must be against reform, he 
says, “ it must be the work of the Tories 
to make that portion of the public money 
spent in waste and corruption as large as 
possible, and of the Whigs likewise.” He 
says public welfare ‘‘ under moderate re- 
form would be minimized, under radical 
reform would be maximized.” So that, af- 
ter moderate reform should be granted, 
the next motion would be for radical reform. 
Moderate reform would thus only be the 
sharp edge of the wedge which, once insi- 
nuated, would serve to split the oak. Mr. 
W. then proceeded to argue for the con- 
tinuance of the Borough system, from the 
circumstance of the return of Mr, Fox, Mr. 
Windham, and Lord Grey for such places, 
after losing their seats in other quarters ; 


and he said he would as soon part with the 
representation of Yorkshire as with that of 
Old Sarum. The Constitution had sur- 
vived the most arduogs struggle that had 
existed in the history of the world, and 
proved itself fully adequate to the preser- 
vation of our wational independence and 
our internal liberties. 

Sir S. Romilly was impressed with a con- 
viction that reform was indispensible ; 
and he owed that statement of his opinion 
to the whole people of England. There 
would be a great gain to the country, if 
only one or two of the rotten or ministe- 
rial boroughs were struck off. How often 
were questions in the House carried by 
two or three votes? The' people petition- 
ed, and called on them to consider; and 
though they might have gone too far as to 
what they called radical reform, yet there 
were many petitions, such as that from 
London, &c,. which called their attention 
not to annual, but to triennial Parliaments, 
He had no fanciful notions about reform ; 
nor any eager desire for popularity: he 
wished to see something done for the pub- 
lic advantage. 

Mr. Lambe thought the elective fran- 
chise should be communicated to Copy- 
holders, and that some change should take 
place with regard to out-voters; but he 
could not approve of any further altera- 
tion, and therefore should vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Tierney supported the motion ; aud 
Lord Milton opposed it.—On a divisios 
it was rejected by 265 to 77. 





REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF TRAITOROUS PRACTICES. 


The Report begins by stating, that the 
Committee, after an examination of the 
papers referred to them, feel it their pain- 
ful duty to declare, that they see but too 
many proofs of a traitorous conspiracy to 


. overthrow the Government and the Con- 


stitution, and to subvert the existing or- 
der of society. 

The Report then praises the active ex- 
ertions of the Government, and particu- 
larly of the Magistrates in the execution 
of the general laws, and of the special 


- powers entrusted to them by the new Acts 


of Parliament: but the Committee assert, 
that though the plans of the Conspirators 
have been thus frustrated, yet, in spite of 
all this, the same wicked and desperate 
designs are still pursued. The informa- 
tion on which this conclusion is founded 
is said to be collected from sources fre- 
quently ugconnected and unknown to each 
other; but the result is said to be uni- 
form, and is also corroborated by a strik- 
ing coincidence in many minute particu- 
lars. 

The Committee then observe, that their 


intelligence rests, in many of its parts, 
upon the testimony of persons who are 
either themselves implicated in these cri- 
minal transactions, or who have appa- 
rently engaged in them for the purpose 
of obtaining information, and imparting it 
to the Magistrates or the Secretary of State. 

The Committee allow that such testi- 
mony must be very questionable; and 
state, that they have reason to apprehend, 
that the language and conduct of some 
of the latter description of witnesses have 
had the effect of encouraging those designs 
which it was intended they should only 
be the means of detecting. But, aliowing 
for these circumstances, the Committee 
are still of opinion, that the statement 
which they proceed to give is by no 
means exaggerated, but perfectly war- 
ranted by the papers submitted to their 
inspection, 

It proceeds to state, that the papers 
rela'e, almost without exception, to the 
manufacturing districts in the Midland and 
Northern counties; and although the 
disaffected still look to the Metropolis 
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with the hope of assistance and direction, 
yet, to the districts thus referred to, the 
more receot projects of insurrection were 
te bave been coniined. 

The Committee then state, that al- 
though in many of these districts distress 
has operated to expose the minds of the 
labouring classes to irritation and perver- 
sion, yet this distress, in their opinion, 
has been rather the instrument than the 
cause of the disaffection. Iv some of the 
disaffected districts they believed the dis- 
tress had been less felt than in many other 
parts of the kingdom; while in other 
places where that distress has been most 
grievous, it has been sustained with such 
patience, loyalty, and good conduct, as 
cannot be too highly commended; and 
the Committee think that is chiefly by the 
means mentioned in the Report of the 
former Committee, namely, by the ex- 
tensive circulation of seditious and blas- 
phemous publications, and by the conti- 
nual repetition of inflammatory discourses, 
that this spirit of disaffection has been 
excited and diffused. These have gra- 
dually weakened among the lower order 
the attachment to our Government and 
Constitution, aad the respect for !aw, mo- 
rality, and religion; and their minds 
have thus been prepared for the adoption 
of measures no less injurious to their in- 
terests and happiness, than to those of 
every other class of his Majesty’s subjects, 

Since the former Report, Manchester 
and its neighbourhood are stated to be 
the only places where meetings have been 
held in such numbers as to excite alarm. 
At a meeting held there on the 3d of 
March, for the purpose of petitioning 
against the Suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, on which occasion several thou- 
sand persons were assembled, it was re- 
solved, that another meeting was to be 
held ou the 10th, with the intention that 
ten out of every twenty persons should 
proceed to London with a petition to the 
Prince Regent. The interval was employ- 
ed in repeated and numerous meetings, 
when the designs of the leaders were de- 
veloped in speeches of the most undis- 
guised violence. One man avowed him- 
self a republican and a leveller, and would 
never give up the cause till a republican 
form of Government was established: 
others stated, that if their petition were 
rejected, they must force it; that the 
large towns in Yorkshire were acting upon 
the same plan, and would meet them 
upon the road, or at least march to Lon- 
don at the same time: that the Scotch 
were on their march, and that they should 
be one hundred thousand strong when 
joined by the people of the manufacturing 
districts on the road; and that it would 
be impossible for the army, or any thing 
#)se, to resist them, The speakers were 
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sometimes checked by some of their as- 
sociates, but were generally received with 
stroog marks of applause and concur- 
rence. Arrangemeurs for the march were 
pointed out, and the people were told to 
provide themselves with blankets, shoes, 
and knapsacks, and with money and food. 
Those who remained behind were to assist 
with subscriptions. Every ten men were 
to choose a leader, and one was to be 
placed over every hundred. Strong inti- 
mations were also given of the propriety 
ands necessity of providing themselves 
with arms, but those do not appear to 
have been acted upon, except ia a few 
instances. 

On the 10th of March the Meeting took 
place, consisting of from 10 to 12,000 
persons ; and although some of the leaders 
had been previously arrested, and some 
were seized on the spot, the purpose was 
not abandoned, and large numbers of the 
deluded people marched off. 

It goes on to state, that a considerable 
body was stopped on their way to Stack- 
port, while great numbers passed thraugh 
Leek, and one party went’as far as Ash- 
bourne ; but the activity of the Magis- 
trates in dispersing the Meeting and stop- 
ing these parties, prevénted the execution 
of a design which prebably would have 
disturbed the peace, not only uf the coun- 
ties through which they passed, but unght 
have led to consequences bighly danger- 
ous to the public tranquillity. 

It observes, that the planners of the 
plot, instead of being discouraged by this 
discomfiture, pursued their measures un- 
interruptediy. Fresh meetings, though 
in smaller oumbers, were soon ale: wards 
held, consisting chiefly of delegates from 
Manchester, Derby<hire, and the manu- 
facturing districts of Y: rkshire. At some 
of these meetings reports were made of 
the quantity of pikes, firelocks, and bul- 
lets, which could be procured for the in- 
tended rising. Commusications were kept 
up with Nottingham, Sheffield, and -Bir- 
miogham, in order to excite the people 
of those districts to similar attempts, and 
to ascertain the progress of their prepa- 
rations. In these meetings, it is stated 
that the pretence of Parliamentary Re- 
form was almost entirely discarded, and 
nothing less than Revolution was medi- 
tated: and to such a dreadful degree were 
the minds of many of the people at these 
meetings corrupted aod inflamed, that in 
public speeches the necessity of doing 
away with, or disposing of (this was the 
term), the persons most obnoxious to them 
were unreservedly announced; and it is 
stated to have been once proposed to 
make Manchester a Mescow, iu order to 
strengthen the cause by throwing great 
numbers out of work. 

A general insurrection was to have 
commenced 
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commenced at Manchester, on the S0th ; 
Magistrates were to have been seized, 
prisoners liberated, soldiers either to be 
surprised at their barracks, or to be drawn 
out of them by the burning of factories to 
be set on fire, and while they were thus di- 
verted from their posts, the barracks were 
to be occupied by a party stationed for 
that purpose, and the magazine was to 
be seized. The firing of a rocket, or 
rockets, was to be the signal for this rising. 
The numbers sofficient for the immediate 
purpose were estimated at 2 or 3000 men, 
but it was expected that the insurgeats 
would amount to 5000 in the morning. 

In some parts of these proceedings 
there are traces of an intention to issue 
proclamations, absolving the King’s sub- 
jects from their allegiance, and denounc- 
ing death against their opponenis. The 
Committee, however allow, that they have 
not found any evidence of the actual pre- 
paration of these proclamations. 

This atrocious conspiracy was detected 
and defeated by the Magistrates, who 
seized and confined some of the ringlead- 
ers before the period fixed for its execu- 
tion. This timely prevention appears to 
have checked very considerably the pro- 
ceedings of the disaffected, and the sub- 
sequent intelligence from that quarter is 
of amore favourable kind. 

During part of the month of April there 
appears to have been a general intermis- 
sion, at least of the more open proceed- 
ings. Owing to the regulations of the 
new Act, public meetings have been less 
frequent, and societies have been less 
frequently convened, even in public- 
houses. Clubs have been dissolved, meet- 
ings suspended, or held so privately and 
so remotely, as to have escaped obser- 
vation. 

They have fewer communications in 
writing: the names of leading persons 
have been recommended to be concealed ; 
few persons only are entrusted with the 
progress of their plans, and these men are 
to give notice to different delegates to 
have their partisans ready to act when 
and as required. These delegates have 
met in small numbers, and have kept up 
a general though verbal correspondence 
among the disaffected. 

Towards the end of April and during 
the month of May, this correspondence 
has been more active. On the 5th of 
May a meeting was held in a town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which was at- 
tended by delegates from other principal 
towns of that district, and from Leices- 
ter, Birmingham, and Nottingham. At 
this meeting reports were made by the 
delegates of the numbers which could be 
collected from the different districts: they 
were’ stated to be very large; but the 
Committee states itself to be aware of the 
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exaggeration probable in such a matter, 
About this time it was proposed that there 
should be another general meeting, for as 
early a day as possible after the discussion 
of the question of Reform in the House of 
Commons. The insurgents were first to 
march“to Nottingham, where they were 
expected to be joined by other bodies ; 
and on their way to London by still more, 
all armed either before, or to be armed by 
the robbery of private houses or of dif- 
fereut barracks and depots which were 
to be attacked, 

At several subsequent meetings it was 
reported, that the increase of members 
was so great, that it was said at one of 
them, that it was necessary to extend 
their divisions daily, and enlarge their 
committee. 

Similar information from mavy quar- 
ters whence the delegates were deputed, 
confirms the expectation of a general 
rising about the time that has been men- 
tioned; and states, that a postponement 
tovk place to the Yth or 10th of June, for 
various reasons. By the latest intelli- 
gence from these quarters it appears, that 
these designs were frustrated by the same 
causes that formerly existed, namely, the 
vigilance of Government, the activity and 
intelligence of the Magistrates, and the 
assisiance lent them in the exercise of 
their functions by the regular troops and 
yeomanry acting under their direction, 
the efficient arrangements of the officers 
intrusted with the service, the knowledge 
obtained of the plans of the disaffected, 
together with the arrest and imprisonment 
of the leading agitators; and that by 
these causes a still farther postponement 
of their atrocious plans would be occa- 
sioned. Subsequent intelligence leaves 
no doubt that the plan, in its full extent, 
has been frustrated; but the correctness 
of former information has been confirmed 
by the late appearance of bodies of arm- 
ed men at the period previously fixed, 
and particularly in one of the districts 
which bad been described as determined 
to rise, without waiting for a general co- 
operation. 

The Committee think it important to 
state, that many of the most active Ma- 
gistrates, and persons whose civil and mi- 
litary situations enabled them, upon the 
most extensive information, to form the 
most accurate opinion, concur in attri- 
buting the disappointment of the attempts 
already made, and the hopes of con- 
tinued tranquillity, to the exercise of the 
new powers which Parliament entrusted to 
the Executive Government, and to the 
influence produced by the knowledge that 
these powers would be Called into action 
as soon as necessity should justify their 
employment. They concur likewise in a 
representation of the danger with which 
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the expiry of these powers at the present 
moment would threaten the country ; and 
the Comm.ttee feel, that they should ill 
discharge the h gh trust reposed in them, 


‘if they did not declare their unreserved 


assent tothis opinion. They, therefore, with 
the fullest confidence in the ioyalty and 
good dispositions, not only of those classes 
of the community and those portions of 
the kingdom which have generally hither- 
to remained free from disaffection, but of 
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the greatest part of those very districts 
which are the clief scenes of discontent 
and of threatened disturbance, cannot re- 
frain from declaring it as the result of all 
the information which they have collected, 
that the time is not yet arrived, when the 
maintenance of public tranquillity, aud 
the protection of the lives and property of 
his Majesty’s subjects, can be allowed to 
depend upon the ordinary powers of the 
law. 


———_——————_ 
ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

Disturbances continue to occur in va- 
rious parts of France. The grenadiers 
of the Ist battalion of National Guards, 
having refused to act against the people, 
were disbanded by the Prefect of the 
Lower Seine ; in which he was sanctioned 
by the King. The agitation of the pub- 
lic mind at Lyons is said to be such as to 
produce much uneasiness to the Govern- 
ment; the theatres in that great city bad 
been closed. — The Gazette de France men- 
tions ten considerable places where arms 
were taken up by the people, and attacks 
undertaken, not only against the civil au- 
thorities, but against the soldiery—the 
cause of these risings seems to be, the 
want and misery of the people, except in 
the department of the Rhone, where the 
half-pay Officers are charged with sedi- 
tious and disloyal conduct. 

The trial of the persons engaged in the 
Bourdeaux Plot has been brought to a 
close ; and Randon, with five of his chief 
accomplices, have been capitally convict- 
ed: eight are sentenced to five and im- 
prisonmenut. Cassaigne, one of those sen- 
tenced to die, declared in a solema man- 
ner, “that he bad long keown Randon 
as an agent of the police; and that he, 
Cassaigue, had pretended to participate 
in his designs, with a view only to snatch 
some of his victims from him.” 

Corn has fallen very considerably in 
the markets round Paris, and probably 
throughout all France; Stocks too, have 
declined to 64 fr. 20 c. a fall of three per 
eent, or more, within a few weeks. 

The Civil Authorities at Amiens pub- 
licly resolved not long since, that Vacci- 
nation was not to be promoted, because 
Providence sent the small-pox amoug men 
that they might not increase too fast!!! 

The Royai Family of France are es- 
tablished at St.Cloud, where 25 only of the 
National Guards of the district, and a few 
cavalry for Moasieur, constitute their os- 
tensible protection. The King walks in 
the little, or nearer, park. The Duke and 
Duchess de Berry have been there ; but 
they returned in the evening to the Elysée 
Bourbon, at Paris, where the Duchess 
awaits her confinement, 


NETHERLANDS. 

The avniversary of the battle of Water- 
loo was ushered in at Brussels with the 
ringing of bells, and every other demon- 
stration of joy. It was a little damped by 
a tumult, in consequence of the exces- 
sive rise in the price of butter and bread. 
The populace began to pillage, bat were 
soon dispersed by the military. The pre- 
sence of the Prince of Orange also con- 
tributed to tranquillize the public mind. 
He addressed the people, and assured 
them that no time should be lost to pro- 
vide for their wants. 

The nest of part zans of Buonaparte 
and his system, who have long found a 
refuge in the provinces of Flanders, have 
at length become objects of the displea- 
sure of the King, and are to be removed 
to some distant quarter. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

Three thousand inhabitants of Catalo- 
nia have petitioned in favour of Lacy, 
demanding his pardon; and General 
Castanos, the Commandant of the Pro- 
vince, has sent in his resiguation. Lacy’s 
conspiracy, it is said, was with the view 
of founding an Iberian Republic. 

Intelligence has been received from 
Lisbon. of the discovery of a conspiracy, 
the object of which is stated to have beea, 
the overthrow of the authority of the King 
of Portugal, with a view to the establish- 
ment of a Council, who should govern in 
the name of the young Duke of Cardaval, 
now about ten years of age, the nearest of 
the King’s relatives remaining in Europe, 
At the head of this plot was General Go. 
mez Freire de Andrade, a military officer 
of some note. Several members of the 
Government were to have fallen sacrifices 
to this treason; those of course, from 
whose energy, ability, and influence, the 
most formidable opposition was antici- 
pated to the desigas of the conspirators. 
Among these, it is asserted, were Mar- 
shal Beresford and Don Miguel Pereira 
Forjaz, so long a leading member of the 
State during the campaigns of the Duke 
of Wellington. The troops and the peo- 
ple were to have been seduced from their 
allegiance; and the new Constitution, 
already formed, was to have been pro- 
claimed, 
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claimed. General Gomez Freire was ar- 
rested on the 25th of May, and sent to 
the fortress of St. Julian, on the Tagus. 
General Baron Eben has been arrested 
also, and some iuferior officer: of litle 
influence or character. Eben is an aid- 
de-camp of the Prince Regent, of low 
extraction, but of considerable abilities, 
and has beer elevated to his present rank 
from the humbte station of a private sol- 
dier. He is the author of a Work of me- 
rit on Military tactics. Hiherto it has not 
appeared that any other persuns of con- 
sideration were implicated in this project. 
ITALY. 

Buonaparte’s courier Santini has been 
arrested at Como, when he was probably 
on his way to cummunicate his secret 
dispatches to the Ex-Empress Maria 
Louisa. 

Eugene Beauharnois has sold his pos- 
sessions in Italy to the Crown of Naples 
for 5,000,000 francs, or 210,0002. 

Sir Thomas Maitland, the British Com- 
missioner for settling the Constitution of 
the Ionian Islands, lately convoked the 
Legislative Assembly at Corfu, and di- 
rected them to commence the work of 
framing a free Constitution, subject to 
the approbation of the British Govern- 
ment. Sir Thomas Maitland then returned 
to Malta. 

The Piedmontese Gazette states, that 
Professor Brugoatelli has discovered a re- 
medy for the bite of the mad dog. The 
remedy “consists of hydroclore (liquid 
oxygenated muriatic acid), used iuter- 
wally as well as externally : the wounds 
caused by the bite of mad avimals are to 
be washed with it. It appears, that the 
substance destroys the hydrophobic poi- 
son, even when used several days after 
the bite.” 

GERMANY. 

The ceremony of the marriage of the 
Archduchess Leopoldine with the King of 
Portugal took place hy proxy at Vieana, 
en the 14th of May. 

The Emperor of Austria, it is said, in- 
tends to give a Representative Constitu- 
tion to his Polish provinces of Gallicia 
and Lodomeria. 

A cireular ietter to the Clergy in Hun- 
gary, issued on 23d December last, has 
been recently republished at Buda. It 
prohibits the circulation of printed copies 
of the Bible, either gratis or at low prices, 
by the London Bible Society, or other fo- 
feign associations, in the Hereditary 
States. The object of this circular is, to 
protect the native bookselling trade with 
respect to the sale of Bibles. 

A letter fiom Leipsic of the 16th of 
May, represents the recent fair as much 
inferior to that of the preceding Michael- 
mas. The number of strangers resorting 
thither was less numerous, it is said, by 
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14,000, than on the former occasion. The 
general grievance seems to be, that Ger- 
many is overstocked with goods; or, in 
other words, that its inhabitants are des- 
tiiute of means to buy them. The desires 
of people on the Contiseot are limited to 
mere subsistence. 

Austria, in order to remove all fear 
with respect to the Son of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa and Buonaparte, has, it is 
said, agreed that the Duchics of Parma, 
Guastelia, and Placentia, shall, after the 
death of his mother, go into the Spanish 
house of Bourbon, instead of descending 
to him: Eng'and is believed to have caused 
this arrangement. 

The brave Tyrolese have opened a sub- 
scription to raise a national monument to 
Andrew Hoffer, the hero of the Tyrol, 
whom Buonaparte ordered to be sbot at 
Mantua. The house of Sand-Wirth-Hof- 
fer, which was burned by command of 
the tyrant, will be re-constructed of stone. 
A church will be erected near the 
house. The sepulchral monument will 
display the statues of Andrew Hoffer, of 
the Duke D’Enghien, of Kleber, of Palm, 
of Pichegru, and of Stofflet. 

Jerome Buonaparte has purchased for 
250,000 florins an estate at Erla, about 
two leagues from Vienna. 

Gen, Savary is said te be placed under 
surveillance in Styria. 

Great distress prevails in Prussia. No 
less than 40,000 weavers are said to be 
starving for want of employment. 

A mob assembled at Stutgard onthe 
28th and 29th of May, to vent their ill- 
humour on the Government. The rioters 
attackrd the house of the Minister Wan- 
genheim, committing outrages and depre- 
dations. Two leaders, a barber and a 
coachman, were arrested; and all has 
since been quiet. The States assembied 
on the 2d of June: when the President 
put the question — whether the Constitu- 
tion, as modified by the Royal Rescript 
of the 26th May, should be accepted or 
not? This question was decided in the 
negative, by 67 voices to 42. 

Some accounts give an unfavourable 
representation of the state of affairs ia 
Wirtemberg since the dissolution of the 
Assembly of the States. There are re- 
ports of arrests and banishments; and 
the King and Queen are said to be about 
to set out on a visit to Flanders. In 
proof of the great distress, it is said that 
500 families bad arrived at Newburg, ov 
the Danube, on their way to Russia. 

SWEDEN. 

The King of Sweden bas acceded to the 
Holy Alliance; but not, it seems, until 
after invitations at different periods 
from the Courts of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. 

(To be continued in the SuprpLemsnt.) 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 

May 15. The parishes of St. Peter and 
Paul, and St. James, in Bath, perambu- 
lated their respective boundaries, agree- 
ably to custom. In the afternvon, the 
Mayor, attended by some members of 
the Corporation, aud aumerous inhabit- 
ants, went on board a vessel at the bottom 
of the South Parade, accompanied by a 
barge belonging to St. James’s parish, 
and went down the river, to the extent of 
the City boundaries, beyond Norfolk Cres- 
cent, At seven o’clock, the Mayor and 
some of his friends re-crossed the ferry in 
safety, and the buat returned for another 
party: 20 was the prescribed number, 
but before the boatmen could push off, 
several additional persons got on board, 
and, as it was feared, proved too heavy a 
freightage! When some yards from the 
shore, and where the river is particularly 
deep, the boat upset! Several saved 
themselves by swimming, a few by cling- 
ing to the upset boat, whilst some of their 
unfortunate companions were franticly 
snatching at their legs,—some individuals 
were rescued by the attending boats, and 
afterwards restored; but six persons were 
not extricated, till life was extinct. 

June 4. It gives us pleasure to no- 
tice the continued and rapid spread of the 
National System of Education. A Com- 
mittee of the most respectable Inbabit- 
ants and Parishioners of Burslem, has 
been formed, fur the erection of a Schoul 
for 1000 children on the principle of the 
Natiouval and Diocesan Societies. 

The account of the foundation of a 
Church at Guernsey, in our SupPLeMENT. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Castle, June 7. His Ma- 
jesty has been very composed through- 
out the last month. His Majesty’s dis- 
order continues unaltered ; but bis health 
and spirits are good.” 

Tuesday, May 27. 

This morning her Majesty, the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth, attended by 
their Ladies in Waiting, went to Eton 
College, and were received by the Pro- 
vost and the Heads of the College. The 
Privce Regent arrived directly after from 
London. In a short time the proces- 
sion for the Montem was formed, and be- 
gan to move according to their orders; 
to view which there was the most brilliant 
assemblage of beauty and fashion that 
has been known upon any similar occa- 
sion for a number of years past. The 
young Gentlemen of the College pro- 
ceeded on to Salt Hill, according to cus- 
tom, io grand procession, attended by the 
bands of the Royal Horse Guards, and of 
the Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards, 
in their full uniforms ; the young Gen- 
temen receiving from the Royal Family, 
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the Nobility, and others assembled upon 
the occasion, the usual gratuities, which, 
we understand, amounted to upwards of 
7001.—After the Montem, the Genilemen 
partouk of a plentiful repast at the Cas- 
tle and Windmill lons, The followiog 
afternoon the young Gentlemen walked 
from Salt Hill in grand procession, to Frog- 
more, in their full Montem dresses, where 
they had the honour to be invited by the 
Queen. Her Majesty, accompanied by 
the Prince Regent aod the Princesses, were 
in readiness to receive them. They all 
appeared sensible of the honour conferred 
upon them, and were headed by the Mas- 
ters of Eton College. Tney were regaled 
with wine, cakes, tea, and other refresh- 
ments, The weather proved remarkably 
fine, aud the delightful gardens being in an 
excelleat state, rendered the scene truly 
gratifying. The band of the Coldstream 
Regiment attended in the gardens in their 
regimentals, and played during the en- 
tertainment various pieces. Her Majesty 
had a select party of the Nobility and 
particular friends, whom she had invited 
to participate in the juvenile entertain- 
ment. The Geatlemen and Schoiars be- 
longing to the College left Frogmore highly 
gratified with the manner in which they 
had been received and entertained. 
Tuesday, May 27. 

The Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
held their Aoniversary for the disiri- 
bution of the rewards, at the Freema- 
sons Hall, the Duke of Sussex, President ; 
when the various premiums adjudged to 
the Candidates in the different Classes of 
Agricuiture, Chemistry, Polite Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Mechanics, were delivered. 
It was a very interesting meeting, and His 
Royal Highuess, by his dignified manner, 
and happy and appropriate observations 
upon the different claims, added much te 
the interest of the day. In presenting 
the Silver Medal to Master Barlace for the 
drawing of a Portrait executed with his left 
hand, His Royal Highness discovered that 
the youth had suffered amputation since 
he had last seen him. The emotion be 
betrayed on the occasion fur suffering hu- 
manity, evinced the proudest feelings of 
his nature. Mr. Aikin, who has recently 
been elected secretary in the stead of Dr. 
Taylor, deceased, delivered a most excel- 
lent address, setting forth in a masterly 
style the rise, progress, and objects of the 
lastitution, On the following evening, ia 
the Society’s Rooms, a motion was made 
by Mr. Pearsall, that the “thanks of the 
Society be given to Arthur Aikin, Esq, 
their secretary, fur the very able, scien- 
tific, and luminous address, delivered 
by him, and that the same be printed and 
circulated under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and Papers ;” 
which 
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which was seconded in a very handsome 
manner by J. Wm. Smith, ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Seymour, Dr. Powel, and 
other Gentlemen—the same was unani- 
mously carried, and the thanks of the 
Society were immediately communicated 
by His Royal Highness, who was in the 
Chair on the occasion. This Society is 
much increasing in numbers and use- 
fulness. A Repository of the Models of 
Machines in the various classes is open 
fur inspection daily. 
Thursday, June 5. 

The Anniversary Pinner of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, was 
celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern: 
the Rev. Dr, Gaskiu in the chair, sup- 
ported by the Right Hos. and Rev. Earl 
Nelson and Mr. Justice Parke. The Se- 
cretary reported the distribution of books, 
April 18 to April 24, 1817, as follows : 
Bibles, including the Society’s 2 ag po 

Family Bible........ panne 39,623 


New ‘Testaments and Pralters.... 56,605 
Common Prayers ..........s0.0008 89,498 
Other bound Books .. peanidinieanenion « 53,349 


Sma! Tracts, &c. half-bound, &c.733,917 
Books and Papers issued gra- 262,448 
LUICOUSLY ...0..ce-cereereeereres 
Total...1,235,444, 
Monday, June 9. 
The Lord Mayor was this day unani- 
mously elected one of the Represeniatives 
for the City of London, vice Mr. Ald. 
Combe, resigned. He was put in nomina- 
tion by Mr. Smith, M.P. for Norwich. 
This day the Trials of the State Prisoners 
confined in the Tower, viz. James Watson 
the elder, Arthur Thistlewood, Thomas 
Preston, and John Hooper, commenced 
before Lord Ellenborough. The prisoners 
were brought from the Tower to West- 
minster-ball in four glass*coaches. A 
large and styong railing had been thrown 
across the Hall, from the Treasury steps, 
to prevent the pressure of the crowd and 
the interruption of the Law Officers in their 
passage to the Court; and 300 constables 
were in attendance. Soon after 9 o’clock 
Mr. Watson was ushered into Court, dres- 
sed in a suit of black, and carrying under 
his right arm a book; he bowed respect- 
fully to the Court, and took his seat im- 
mediately behind the bar. Preston and 
Hooper then successively entered, both 
dressed in black: Thisilewood came in 
last; he looked |!! ; was dressed in a sai- 
lor’s jacket and trowsers, and wore a biack 
silk handkerchief. Tbe impannelling and 
challenging the Jury, and reading the nu- 
Merous counts of indiciment, occupied the 
whole of the forenoon. The counsel for 
the prisoners were as follow: for Thistle- 
wood and Watson the elder, Mr. Wether- 
eli and Serjeant Copley : for Preston, 
Mr. Edw. Lawes and Mr. Rigby: for 
Hooper, Mr. Holt and Mr. Starkey. It 
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was very early ‘determined that the pri- 
suners should be tried separately ; when 
James Watson the elder was placed at 
the bar, and the other accused parties 
were ranged behind him,—-The trial lasted 
till the Monday fuilowing ; when a Ver- 
dict was returned of Not Guilty. The 
three other prisoners were brought up on 
the following day ; but the Attorney Ge- 
neral having declined to prosecute, they 
were acquitted. [An Account of the Trial 
shall be given in our Suprtement } The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the indictment. 
There are four counts in which the traitorous 
object is laid in four different ways ; but 
the overt acis from which those objects are 
inferred, are the same in all, except the 
th rd count, in which the riotous assem- 
bling and parading of the 2d of Decem- 
ber is described as having been with tiie 
intention of subverting the Government, 
and dethroning the King—acts technically 
known under the name of levying war. 
Ist count: compassing and imagining to 
put the King to death. 2d: compassing 
and imagining to depose the King. 3d: 
levying war. 4th: conspiring to levy war 
against the King, in order to compel him 
to change his measures.—There are 14 
overt acts charged, to prove the treasons 
alleged in the Ist, 2d, and 4th counts, 
namely: Ist overt act; consulting to de- 
vise plans and means to subvert the Con- 
stitution. 2. Conspiring to levy war, and 
subvert the Constitution. 3. Conspiring to 
attack the Bank and Tower. 4. Conspiring 
to seduce suldiers and others. 5, Ordering 
pike heads, &c. 6. Providing arms and 
ammunition, 7. Couspiring tu burn bar- 
racks, 8, Hiring a house to keep com- 
bustibles 9, Conspiring to procure meet- 
ings ia Spa-fields. 10. Treating for the 
hire of waggons and stages. 11. Hiring 
a Waggon, providing arms, amununition, 
and banners, making harangues, &c. 
12. Parading the streets, aitacking gun- 
smiths’ shops, &c. 13. Addressing sol- 
diers in the Tower. 14. Levying war — 
The third count is for levying war as a 
substantive treason, without any overt act. 
Thursday, June 12. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Phi- 
losophical Society of London was held at 
the Society’s Rooms adjoiming Scots’ Cor- 
poration Hall; Crane Court, Fleet Street. 
The Anniversary Oration was delivered 
by Dr. Olinthus Gregory, and will shorily 
be published. Itwas very numerously at- 
tended ; as was also the Dinner, when many 
excellent addresses were made by His 
Right Hon. the Duke of Sussex, who was in 
the Chair, by Lords Erskine, Henniker, 
&c.; Drs. Gregory, Mason, Collyer; 
Messrs, Coleridge, Pettigrew, &c. A 
Volume of Transactions of the Society 
is now in the Press, and will appear about 
the close of the year. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Enextisu Opera, Lyceum. 
June. The Election; altered from a 
Comedy by Miss Baillie: The Musick 
by Horn. ; 
June 18. The Bridge that carries us 
safe over ; a Dramatic Sketch. 





Drury Lane THEATRE. 
Jume 11 Incog ; or Three Days at a 
well-known Hotel ; an Afterpiece. 





Gazette PromoTiONs. — 

Whitehall, May 31. The dignity of a 
Baron of the United Kingdom granted 
to the Right Hon. Charles Abbot, of Kid- 
brooke, co, Sussex, late Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Baron Colchester, of 
Colchester, co, Essex. 

June 3. Sir G. F. Hill, a Member of 
the Privy Council. 

June7. J. Becket, esq. Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

June 14. Lord Strangford, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the Swedish Court. 





Civit Promotions. 

The Right Hon. Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
vice Right Hon. Charles Abbot, now Lord 
Colchester. 

Rev. Charles Mayo, LL. B. Head Mas- 
ter of Free Grammar School, Bridgnorth. 

The University of Glasgow have unani- 
mously conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon the Rev. Fletcher Dixon, Vicar 
of Duffield, co. Derby, and retired Chap- 
lain of the 54th, or Cumberland foot. 





EcciesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. G. T. Carwithen, LL. B. Stoke 
Piro, alias Perrow R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. W. Sibthorp, Washingborough- 
cum-Heighinton R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Frederick-William Goldfrap, B. A. 
Clenchwarton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Robert Steele, Mundesley R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. R. Field, B. A. Mendlesham V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Richard Ramsden, D. D. Grundes- 
borough R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Thomas Davis, B. D. Besselsleigh 
R. Berks. 

Rev. Joshua Stopford, Hayling, alias 
Hayling Southwood V. Hants. 

Rev. Thomas Vaughan, Hope Bagot 
R. Salop. 

Rev. Sir Henry Rivers, bart. Martyr 
Worthy R. Hants, vice Moysey, resigned. 

Rev. C. Abel Moysey, A. M. Walcot R. 
vice Rev. Sir H. Rivers, resigned. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1817. 
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Rev, W. B. Bonaker, Church Honey- 
burn V. co. Worcester. 

Rev. Thomas Mears, AH Saints R. 
Southampton. 

Rev. C. Powlett, High Roden R. Essex. 

Rev. R. Affleck, Silkstone V. co. York, 
vice Kelly, deceased. 

Rev. Heory Strangeways, West Grim- 
stead R. with Plaitford Chapelry annexed, 
Wilts, vice Broadly, resigned. 

Rev. T. Morgan, Chaplain of Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard, vice Dr. Scott. 

Rev. T. Griffiths, St. Michael V. 
Southampton, 

Rev. J. Sharpe, Doncaster V. 

Rev. William Marsh, East Lambrooke 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Burney, a Prebend in 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

Rev. Dr. Hook, Preston Candover V. 
Hants. 





DispensaTion. 
Rev. James Piice, Munden Magna R. 
Herts, with High Wycombe V. Bucks. 





BIRTHS. 

May". At King’s-Weston, the wife of 
William Dickinson, esq. M.P, a dau.— 
11. At Bishop’s Court, Exeter, Rt. Hon. 
Lady Graves, a dau.— At Belmont, co. 
Chester, the wife of Joseph Lovett, esq. a 
son and heir.— 16. In Stanhope-street, 
the wife of E.J, Littleton, esq. M.P. a.dau. 
—23. At Yarlington, co, Somerset, the wife 
of Francis Rogers, esq. a son and heir. — 
24. At Paris, Right Hon, Lady Fitzroy 
Somerset, a son.—27. In Lower Seymour- 
street, Lady Katherine Stewart, adau,— 
28. At Hale Hall, co. Lancaster, the wife 
of John Ireland Blackburne, esq. M.P. a 
son and heir, —31. At Stapleford Park, 
Rt. hon. Lady Sophia Whichcote, a son. 

Lately, Of a son and presumptive heir, 
the wite of Hon. G. J. Tuchet, eldest son 
of Lord Audley.— At Winchester, Lady 
Rivers, a dau. — The wife of John Broad- 
ley, esq. of Kirkella, co. York, a son and 
heir.— At Dublin, the lady of Sir John 
Judkin Fitzgerald, bart. a dau.—At Cam- 
bray, Lady James Hay, a daughter. 

June 3. At Knowle farm, Sussex, the 
wife of Major-gen. Beatson, a son.—4, At 
the Chateau of Neuilly, the Duchess of 
Orleans, adau.—11. In Devonshire Place, 
the wife of Col. Carmichael Smyth, Royal 
Engineers, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

Mey 7. William Blathwayt, esq. of 
Dyrham Park, co. Gloucester, to Franves 
Margaret, eldest daughter of James Tay- 
lor, esq. of Calcutta. * 

8. Ralph Franco, esq. M.P. of Maris- 
tow House, Devon, to Miss Ludlow, daugh- 
ter of A. Ludlow, esq. of Heywood house, 
Westbury, Wilts. . 

May 10. 
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May 10. P. B. Lawley, esq. youngest 
brother of Sir R. Lawley, bart. to Hon. 
Caroline Neville, youngest daughter of 
Lord Bray brooke.§ 

At Dublin, Major Clayton, eldest son of 
Sir William Clayton, bart. to Alice Hugh 
Massy O’Donel, daughter and heiress of 
the late Colonc! O’ Donel. 

13. Rev. Richard Hunter, M. A. Rector 
of Newnham, &c. Hants, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late William Cruden, jun, 
esq. of Gravesend, 

J. P. Foster, esq. son of F. W. Foster, 
esq. of Fairfield, co. Lancaster, to Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of Sir William C. 
Bagshawe, of the Oaks, co. Derby. 

15. By special licence, Henry Blount, 
esq. eldest son of Michael Blount, esq. 
of Mapledurham, Oxon, to Eliza, fourth 
daughter of the late Lord Petre. 

James Conolly, esq. eldest son of J, 
Conolly, esq. of Elm Park, Dublin, to 
Susanna Maria, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Gray, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Col. Mac Mahon, of Thomond, in the 
service of the Most Christian King, Kuight 
of the Royal Military Order of St. Louis, 
and his Majesty’s Resident Consul at 
Cork, to Mary, third daughter of Thomas 
Austin, esq. of Waterfall, co. Cork. 

19. Hon. C. Lowther, Major of the 
10th Royal Hussars, second son of the 
Earl of Lonsdale, to Rt. Hoo. Lady Elea- 
nor Sherard, daughter of the late Earl 
of Harborough. 

Francis Whitmarsh, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, barrister-at-law, to Caroline Winston, 
dau. of the late Rear-admiral Scott, of 
Spring hill, Southampton. 

Joshua Nunp, esq. of Hill Castle, eldest 
son of Joshua Nunn, esq. of Rockfield and 
St. Margaret, Wexford, to Mary, second 
daughter of E. Westby, esq. of Dublin 
and High Park, Wicklow. 

20. Hon, William Middleton Noel, of 
Ketton Hall, co. Rutland, and Welham, 
co. Leicester, to Anne, only child of Joseph 
Yates, esq. of Sneed Park, near Bristol. 

Lieut.-col. Hare, 27th regt. C. B. to 
Miss Groome, dau. of the late Thomas 
Groome, esq. of Court, near Steyning. 

G. Forster, esq. only son of Sir T. Fors- 
ter, bart. to Anna Maria, eldest daughter 
of the late M. Fortescue, esq. of Stephen’s 
Town, Louth. 

21. Mr. Joseph Hooper, of Southwark, 
to Anne, third daughter of the late Henry 
Lawsell White, esq. Tolleshunt D’Arcy 
‘Hall, Essex. 

22, Osman Ricardo, esq. eldest son of 
David Ricardo, esq. of Gatcomb Park, 
co, Gloucester, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of Robert H. Mallory, esq. 
Woodcote, co. Warwick. 

24, By special license, Edmund Phelps, 
esq. to Anne Catherine, Countess of 
Antrim, 


Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. of Chaddes- 
den, co. Derby, to Mrs. Craufurd, widow 
of D. Craufurd, esq. son of the late Sir 
Alexander Craufurd, bart. 

27. North Dalrymple, esq. Captain 
25th light dragoons, second son of the late 
Sir John Dalrymple, bart. to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late James Penny, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

Rev. Robert Heath, Fellow of St. Johu’s 
College, Oxford, to Julia Maria Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Captain George An- 
son Byron, R.N. 

29. Augustus James Champion de 
Crespigny, esq. of Champion Lodge, Cam- 
berwell, to Caroline, dau. of Sir William 
Smyth, bart. of Hill Hall, Essex. 

Capt. R. H. Sneyd, Bengal cavalry, 
eldest son of Rev. W. Snevd, New Church, 
Isle of Wight, to Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late William Dumber, esq. 

51. Captain Gowan Roberts, R.N. to 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mr, Justice 
Dallas, of Bedford-square. 

Captain H. W. Gordon, Royal Artil- 
lery, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Samuel 
Enderby, esq. of Croom’s-bill, Blackheath. 

Lately. — Mr. Milbank, to Lady Au- 
gusta Vane, second daughter of the Ear! 
of Darlington. 

Hon. Charles Noel Noel, of Barham 
Court, Kent, eldest son of Sir Gerard 
Noel, bart. io Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Hon, Sir George Grey, bart. Commis- 
sioner of Portsmouth Dock-yard, 

Rev. E. Collyer, son of Rev. C. Col- 
lyer, of Gunthorpe Hall, Norfolk, to Caro- 
line L’Estrange, youngest daughter of the 
late T. G. Ewen, esq. of Norwich. 

At Mulbarton, Norfolk, James Day, esq. 
Roya! Horse Artillery, to the daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Miles Beevor. 

Rev. Jobn Pannell, Vicar of West Whit- 
tering, to Lucy, third daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr, Wilder, of Purley Hall, 

Herbert Evans, esq. of Highmead, co 
Cardigan, to Mrs. Davies, widow of W. G. 
Davies, jesq. of Venlan, co, Carmarthen, 
and dau. of Lord Robert Seymour. 

At Ratbconnel, Rev. William Gregory, 
to Anne, third daughter of the late Sir C. 
Levinge, bart. 

June 3. T.L. Brooke, esq. second son 
of the late T. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere 
Hall, co. Chester, to Eliza, eldest dau, of J. 
W. Clough, esq. of Oxton house, co. York. 

Christopher Saltmarshe, esq. of Halifax, 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late John 
Rawson, esq. of Stonyroyd, near Halifax. 

4. S. Scott Savory, esq. Judge Advocate 
General at Madras, to Miss Yerworth, 
Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars road. 

5. At Mr. Mitchell’s house, Sigismund 
Marquis de Nadaillac, son of the Duchess 
d’Escars, to Catherine Maria, daughter of 
Mr. Mitchell, Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, 


OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 


Cuarrtorre Viscounress Newcomen. 

May 16. Died, at Bath, the Right Hon. 
Chariotte Newcomen, Viscountess New- 
comen, Baroness Neweomen of Moss- 
towa, co. Longford, iu her own right. Her 
ladyship married the Right Hon. Sir Wil- 
liam Gleadowe, bart. of Killester House, 
co. Dublin, Knight of the shire for Long- 
ford, and had issue by him*(who assumed 
the name and arms of Newcomen, and 
died Aug. 21, 1807,) Ist, Sir Thomas, now 
Viscount Newcomen, born Sept. 18, 1776, 
late Knight of the shire co. Longford: 
2. Jane: 3. Teresa, married first, Sept. 
2, 1796, Sw Charles Turner, bart. of Kirk- 
leatham, co. York; and secondly, July 
21, 1812, Henry Vansittart, esq. nephew 
of the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer: 4. Char- 
lotte: 5, Catharine, The Viscountess was 
the sole representative of the antient Ba- 
ronet family of Newcomen of Kenagh, co. 
Longford ; created Baronets of Ircland by 
James I. in 1623, which honour terminated 
in Sir Thos. Newcomen, eighth baronet, who 
died without issue in 1789, when the title 
became extinct ; but the estate devolved to 
Cha: lotte Newcomen (afterwards Viscount- 
ess Newcomen) only child and heir of 
Charles Newcomen, esq. grandson of Sir 
Thomas Newcomen, the sixth Baronet. — 
The pedigree of Newcomen is one of the 
few that can be accurately traced to the 
Norman Conquest. Viscountess New- 
comen is succeeded in her titles by her 
enly son, Sir Thomas Gleadowe Newcomen, 
bart. now Viscount Newcomen. 





Viscount Gort. 

May 23. Died, at Gort, co. Galway, in his 
76th year, the Right Hon. John Prender- 
gast Smyth, Viscount Gort, Baron Kiltar- 
ton, a Governor of the county of Galway, 
Chamberlain of the city of Limerick. His 
Lordship is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his nephew, the Right Hoo. 
Char'es Vereker, M.P. for the city of 
Limerick, a Privy Counsellor in Ireland, 
Constable of Limerick, a Governor of the 
county of Galway, and Colonel of the 
Limerick City Militia, now Viscount Gort. 
The deceased V t repr ted the 
city of Limerick in Parliament prior to 
his advancement to the Peerage; he was 
descended from the family of Smyth, ori- 
ginally of Rossdale, in Yorkshire, and 
settled in Ireland since the reign of Charles 
I. since which it has produced many orna- 
ments to the Protestant Hierarchy ; viz. 
William Smyth. Bishop of Killala, 1681, 
died Bishop of Kilmore, in 1699; Thomas 
Smyth, Bishop of Limerick, in 1695; 
Edward Smyth, Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor; and Arthur Smyth, Archbishop of 
Dublin, primate of Ireland. The titles of 
Viscount Gort and Lord Kiltarton were 





granted in remainder (in failure of the late 
Viscount’s issue male) to his nephew the 
Right Hon. Charles Vercker, whose gal- 
lant conduct at Coloovy iw i798, in op- 
posing the progress of the French under 
General Humbert, occasioned a gracious 
mark of his Majesty’s approbation in aa 
honourable augmentation to the Arms of 
Vereker with the motto of “ Coloony.” 





Reticr or Joun Parker, Ese. M P. 

Died, on Saturday the 10th of May, 
1817, at her house at Gargrave in Cra- 
ven, much lamented and severely re- 
gretted by an agouized family, and by an 
extensive and most respectable acquaint- 
ance, Beatrix, the relict of John Parker, 
of Browsholm and Marshfield, m_ the 
county of York, esq. M.P. for the Borough 
of Clitherse. The deaths of this gentle- 
man, and of his father, Edward Parker, 
esq. are recorded in our Obituary, vols. 
LXVII. pp. 529, 612; and LXIV. p. 
1206. The remains of Mrs, Parker were ia- 
terred in the family vault at Waddington, 
a Churcbin the pa'ronage of the Brows. 
htm family (where repose the moulder- 
ing ashes of that house for several centu- 
ries), on Holy Thursday, May 15.—To 
record so much worth and excellence, as 
those of this most amiable and accom- 
plished lady, seldom ‘alls t. the lot of any 
of our numerous Corresponiens, The 
following frail and imperfect Memorial is 
written by one, who had the ho. ur and 
the happiness to enjoy the friendship aad 
esteem of its subject for nearly 40 years ; 
being fur several years a frequent inma‘e 
at Marshfield and Browsholm; one who 
detests flattery to the living, vewerates 
trath, and knows well how to appreciate 
the maxim of the pensive Gray: 
Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent 

dust, [death > 

Or Flattery sooth the dull cold earth of 

The subject of this Memoir was the only 
sister of the Right Hou. Lord Ribblesdale, 
and the mother of, together with tive other 
surviving sons, Thomas Lister Parker, of 
Browsholm Hall, esq. Bowbearer of the 
Forest of Bowland. Possessing all the 
enviable advantages of birth, talents, edu- 
cation, travel, study, polite acquirements, 
and polished association, our readers who 
knew her not will credit, and those who 
did know will acquiesce in the assertion, 
that she was universally admired, for the 
elegance of her manners, the politeness of 
her conversation, her cultivated under- 
standing, and her unfeignedly pious re- 
signation to the will of Providence. Her 
affabiluy, by which is meant not only 
courteous demeanour, bat polished con- 
versable talent, was altogether a eer 

e 
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ed. And that no ambiguity may attach 
to this epithet, let it be understood in its 
proper, its original classical sense, either 
actively or passively, as of a rare and 
most enviable endowment, which, in five 
minutes conversation, without the aid of 
French flippancy *, makes two well-bred 
persons as well acquainted as if they had 
known each other all their lives. To these 
may be added the elegant charms of Mu- 
sick, both vocal and instrumental, in 
which she was a perfect adept. She was 
eminently distinguished for a most affec- 
tionate attachment to every branch of her 
family, warmth and sincerity in her friend- 
ships, gentleness and kindness to her do- 
mestics, munificence to the poor, and be- 
nevolence to all. 

For a further and more particular ac- 
count of the family and house of Brows- 
holm, see the valuable * History of Whal- 
ley,” pp. 207-212, by that pious, most 
learned, and indefatigable Divine, Thomas 
Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F.S A. &c. &c. 
1800. Also “* A Description of Brows- 
holme Hall,” 1815, by the present Lord 
of the Demesne. 

A few furtherremarks upon the last Mas - 
ter and Mistress of this antient, but most 
consistently furnished and finished Cha- 
teau, shal! conclude the present Memoir. 

To the antient baronial hospitality, truly 
English, for which the family have been 
so long and so justly celebrated, were an- 
nexed all the fascinations of refined dis- 
course and polished wit, without any alloy 
of that severity which often borders upon 
malignity, and which not only shines but 
slashes: fascinations which have been 
most justly and appropriately denominated 
«<The feast of reason and the flow of soul!” 
To the perfect manners of the Court, in 
which they both excelled, were added an in- 
exhaustible fund of conversation * ; whence 
was amply drawn out an incentive to per- 
sons of piety, learning, science, talents, 
and wit, to exhibit their stores ; and in 
the collision of mental powers amongst 
the guests, all were emulous and happy to 
appeal to the decision éalis Arbitri et Ar- 
bitre Elegantiarum ! 

But as these endowments, inestimable 
as they are for the time, can be attained 
but by few, and are, like all other human 
delights, flitting, short-lived, and perishing ; 
let us, Reader, by way of exemplification of 
the whole, seek that substantial and perma- 
nent happiness, which is only to be realiz- 
ed when the weary are at rest, when the 
wicked cease from troubling us, and where 
pleasures are to be found, not limited, 
precarious, or capricious, but flowing in 
capacious rivers abundantly and incessant- 





#The sterling bullion of one British line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole 
pages shine !” 


[June, 


ly. Confiding in the mercy of our blessed 
Saviour Gop, let us hope for a reunion 
with the spirits of the just made perfect, 
by becoming followers of them, who, 
through faith and patience, are now in- 
heriting the promises ! 





Joseru Coors, Ese. 

Died, on Tuesday the 27th of May, at 
his house in Osborne-street, Whitechapel, 
after two days illness, aged 53, Joseph 
Coope, esq. an eminent sugar-refiner. 
In the formation of this gentleman’s cha- 
racter there was a considerable proportion 
of whim, originality, and eccentricity, 
mixed up with an abundance of the best 
qualities that are to be found in the com- 
position of man. 

Of his eccentricities, some of them ap- 
peared to be natural and inmate ; others 
might spring up in that state of celibacy 
in which he lived, and were evidently 
those of the batchelor; others again 
seemed to be put on in the spirit of whim, 
and for the sake of bilarity. If, in the 
display of them, they ever gave offence, 
or excited any other than pleasurable 
sensations, it was without intention. They 
were intended solely for his own enter- 
tainment and the amusement of others : 
and if at any time they fell short or went 
beyond the attainment of these objects, it 
might be with trath said of them that they 
only missed their aim. 

With respect to his eccentricities, it is 
possible that there may be some difference 
of opinion ; but with respect to the many 
excellent qualifications which this man 
eminently possessed and constantly exhi- 
bited, there cannot possibly be any; qua- 
lifications which were an honour to him 
who bore them, and were of infinite ser- 
vice to all who lived within the sphere of 
their operation; qualifications which will 
render his name dear and venerable, as 
long as the memory of them shall last. 

Having abundance of this world’s goods, 
he abundantly bestowed them ; he gener- 
ously bestowed them in kind hospitality to 
his friends, and most feelingly distributed 
them in bountiful donatiens to the poor. 
In publick, he was the ever-ready and li- 
beral benefactor; in private, he was the 
unwearied and unostentatious alms-giver. 
Though born and bred a Dissenter, and 
somewhat tenacious of the principles in 
which he bad been educated, it was his en- 
deavour and his practice “ to do good un- 
to all men ;” no regard being had to reli- 
gious persuasions or party differences, 
lu the public institutions which he patro- 
nized he only looked at the general good 
which was likely to ensue; and the indi- 
viduals whom he relieved, were never 
once asked whether they were Church-goers 
or Meetingers : the only inquiries he made 

were 
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were into their wants and their worthiness. 

His charity was in this respect of that en- 

larged and indiscriminating sort, that he 

might truly say, 

“ Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine 
agetur.” 

It is not necessary that the writer of 
this article should here enumerate, much 
less specify, the many acts of goodness 
and munificence performed both in public 
and private by this kind-hearted man ; 
nor could he, were it thought necessary, 
as he verily believes that many of his 
deeds of charity are as unknown to him, 
as they are unknown to all, except to the 
giver and the receiver. Suffice it to say 
generally that, as he was very rich in the 
means, so was he as liberal in the applica- 
tion ofthem. There is, however, ove par- 
ticular transaction, the last of his life, 
which has just come to the knowledge of 
the writer, and which, being bis last, and 
characteristic of the whole man, ought to 
be especially noted. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding his dissolution, his sister called 
upon him: she was on her way to the 
Chapel in Worship-street. He then di- 
rected her to take five pounds, and give it 
to the Baptist fund. After this he was 
never heard to speak! He lived always 
ready to distribute and do good, and he 
died in the very act of giving ! 

And it would be an unpardonable omis- 
sion not to mention his warm attachment 
to the London Hospital, and his anxious 
concern for its temporal and permanent 
prosperity. indeed the same sort of re- 
gard and feeling for the well-being of this 
most excellent Institution seems to have 
actuated the whole of his family. Oaly 
look at the list of its Governors, and it will 
be seen how large a space is there occu- 
pied by the name of Coope. Sir W. 
Blizard, who is most sensibly alive to 
every thing that connects itself with the 
welfare of the Hospital, to the service of 
which he has devoted so much of his most 
valuable time and more valuable talents, 
is so well aware of this circumstance, and 
its importance as an incentive and an ex- 
ample to others, that he never fails upon 
the return of its anniversary to propose 
as a toast, with emphatic energy, * the 
family of the Coopes.” As the deceased 
was ever amongst the foremost to cherish 
and support this Institution in his life- 
time, so has he not forgotten it at his 
death. He hath bequeathed unto it 
10001. 

There is one species of charity, in the 
exercise of which this humane and consi- 
derate person tuok great delight, and 
which, on account of its peculiarity and 
utility, ought to be recorded. Amongst 


other necessaries, he was in the habit of 
providing and distributing to as many as 
applied for them, diet and nourishmeat 
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suitable for married women during the 
early period of their confinement. It is 
needless to remark of what extensive uti- 
lity, of what life-saving efficacy, this spe- 
cies of charity must be in a populous 
neighbourhood, where many of the resi- 
dents were frequently in want of such 
needful support, and had neither the 
knowledge nor the means of providing 
themselves with it. In this well-judged 
act ef useful bountifulness, he was, no 
doubt, assisted and directed (as most pro- 
bably he was in many other of his good 
doings) by his amiable sisters, who are 
said to be possessed of human kindness 
equally with himself. 

It has been before observed that he was 
born and educated a Dissenter, and con- 
Scieutiously attached to the principles in 
which he had been trained; yet he zea- 
lous!y courted, and was very fond of the 
acquaintance and society of Clergymen of 
the Established Church. Particularly 
with the Rectors of bis own Parish he 
always kept up the most friendly inter- 
course, So liberal has been his conduct 
towards them, that, conceiving the pay- 
ments he had to make for their mainte- 
nance in the way of tithes were inade- 
quate, and by no means commensurate 
with the premises he occupied, he has 
from time to tue, unsolicited, and purely 
of a free and good will, so increased them, 
that at this time they may be fairly esti- 
mated at fourfold the sum he was under 
any obligation to pay. 

He was ever proud of speaking of the 
intimacy which subsisted between Dr, 
Markham, many years a most worthy in- 
cumbent of the parish of Whitechapel, 
and his father. The Doctor was Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majesty, and occasion- 
ally used the privilege of dining at the 
Chaplain’s table in St. James’s Palace, 
which the w@conomy of the times had not 
then abolished. The Doctor not seldom 
was accusiomed upon these visits to take 
the father as his guest: and the son was 
fond of adducing this as an instance of 
the friendly intercourse which subsisted 
between the Rector of the Parish and his 
father, who was a Dissenter. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, who exchanged the 
living of Whitechapel for that of Ould, in 
Northamptonshire, never afterwards met 
any of his former parishioners but he 
spoke to them in the highest terms of the 
civilities and attentions which he had re- 
ceived from the Coopes during his resi- 
dence amongst them. 

Witi the present Rector (Mr. Mathias) 
he was very intimate. This gentleman, 
though perhaps he was not himself fully 
aware of it, was supposed by those whoknew 
the deceased well to have more influence 
with him in all parochial concerns, than 
any other person nota relation. To him 
he 
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he has left a substantial token of regard, a 
legacy of 10002. He has left the like sum 
to the Rev. Mr. Whalley, a Clergyman of 
the Established Church, and many years 
Minister of the Chap:l of Layton-tone, 
where the deceased liad his country-house. 
This gentleman he bad long known, and 
esteemed much. To the Rev. Mr. Evans, 
a Dissenting Minister, and who may be 
considered as his spiritual guide, whom he 
revered as a teacher, whom he loved as a 
man, and was fond to entertain as a com- 
panion,he has bequeathed a similar legacy. 
To the Orphan Charity School, City Road, 
an old establishment of great merit, under 
the superintendance of Dissenters, he has 
left 1000/.; and the same sum to the 
school in Wood-street, Spital-fields, which 
he had for a length of time patronized. 
After bequeathing many other legacies, 
some of less and some of very considerable 
amount, he has willed a very large for- 
tune to his brothers and sisters ; appoint- 
ing in his last testament, which was made 
by himself a few days only before bis 
death, Benjamin Nind, esq. — Ward, 
esq. of Homerton (his most particular 
friends), and John Coope, esq. his brother 
and partner in trade, and bis exact coun- 
terpart in generosity and goodness, his 
residuary legatees. 
Mas. Booxer, anv Rev. M. Booger. 
Died, on Sunday, the 18thof Afay, at the 
Vicarage, Dudley, inthe prime of life, Phil- 
lis Anne, wife of the Rev. Dr. Booker, 
Vicar of that parish: and, on the Tuesday 
week following, at Lye Parsonage, near 
Stourbridge, aged 65, her brother-in-law, 
the Rev. Matthew Booker, Minister of 
the former place, and Vicar of Hitch- 
enden in the county of Bucks.—Of these 
two excellent persons it may be said, 
in the beautiful simplicity of Scrip- 
ture language, ‘* they were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives; and in their 
deaths they were not long divided.” The 
amiable and gentle disposition of the for- 
mer endeared her to all who knew her, by 
whom her loss is deeply lamented: and 
the uncomplaining patience, with which 
she endured the sufferings of a long ill- 
ness, induced her medical attendant to 
say—‘ I have often heard of resignation ; 
but I never saw it before: in Mrs, Booker 
it was personified.” This meek submis- 
sioa to the Divine will, so far from di- 
mivishing as her trials increased, rose, 
in her last moments, to holy exultation ; 
and she expired, with the words—* Hap- 
y! Happy!” trembling on her lips.— 
Perhaps the efficacious power of Christian 
principles never shone more brightly than 
in the concluding moments of both these 
beloved relatives. The former, having 


arranged every particular respecting her 
children, her household, and interment, 
with the composure of a person prepar- 
ing for a journey, closed the solemn di- 
rections, not onlv with the lively Faith 
and Hope, but with the genuine humility 
of a Christian, desiring “ that nothing 
like pomp might mark her funeral, nor 
any thing like eulogy her tomb.” — The 
latter, ou knowing that his ‘ departure 
was at hand,” requested that bis rela- 
tions, domestics, and a few neighbouring 
friends, would enter his chamber: when, 
prayer being ended, his dying counsels— 
addressed to each individual, separately, 
as their age or case seemed to require, 
were of the most tender and impressive 
nature. Toa lady, as she entered, with 
her husband, he said, “* Mrs, Oliver, I 
believe I am going. It does not seem to 
be the will of Providence I should reco- 
ver: yet, so kindly-attentive are my 
friends to me, that I do not know whether 
they will let me die. It must, however, 
happen some time; and, [ confess, I 
would rather it were now.”—To a young 
gentleman, son of the lady, and a nephew 
of his wife, he said, ‘‘ Edward, you are 
of an age to know what is right, and to do 
it:—my time for usefulness is past; but [ 
hope you will long live to do good: and I 
expect good from you.’”’—Just then ano- 
ther youth, about fifteen, of the same 
Christian name and degree of kindred, com. 
ing in, intended that week to be placed out 
as an apprentice, he said, ‘‘ Hah! is ano- 
ther of my dear Edwards here?” Ther 
taking him by the hand, he continued, 
** Be a good boy: I have no doubt but 
the situation which is chosen for you is 
a proper one. Be diligent in it; be so- 
ber; and, above all, take care to be ho- 
nest. Pay attention to the advice of your 
mother, who is a woman of excellent 
principles ; to that also of your uncle and 
aunt, who will be near you: for, the ad- 
vice they give, will be for your good. 
May God bless you !""—To anpther young 
friend, who was weeping at his bedside, 
he said, “ Mary, my dear, give my love 
to your brothers and sisters ; and tell them 
it is my dying request that they be good ; 
and [ pray you be good yourself: for, 
to be good is to be happy. I believe 
you are too amiable to make it neces- 
sary for me to say more. Rgmember 
your duty to your parents ; and that it is 
requisite for you to be good, that your 
brothers and sisters may profit by your 
example.” — To another young female 
friend also, who was much affected, be 
said, “* Kiss me, my dear Anne, and may 
God bless you! We shall soon part in 


this world; but I hope to meet you all 
again in Heaven.”—To every other per- 
son, as they approached to salute, or take 

leave 
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leave of him, he gave similar parting ad- 
vice, with his fervent biessing.—To his 
distant friends he sent a general affec- 
tionate remembrance, saying, “‘ I abstain 
from particularizing any by name, lest 
one shou'd happen to be omitted by me: 
and I would not willingly burt the feel- 
ings of one, as if forgouen or disregarded. 
Many kind friends, 1 know, | shall leave 
behind me; and, | trust, not a single 
enemy; for I die in peace with all the 
world."——His old friend Dr. Parr being 
mentioned, he said, with great animation, 
« Yes, having named him, pray do tell 
him he has my warmest and best wishes 
for his happiness. ‘The lady he has mar- 
ried is of a good sort; something of whose 
family I koow. Tell him he is among 
the last I remember; and that it is my 
sincere bope, he and his kind partner may 
long live in comfort together.”—To the 
Surgeon, who had scarcely ever left him 
by night or by day, he said, ** Mr. Kent, 
you have been to me a physician, a nurse, 
and a friend. You have done all you 
could to save me; but itcannot be. You 
have not only prolonged my life, but 
added greatly to my comforts, while I 
have lived. God tless you for it! Re- 
member me to Dr. Johnstone; he did ali be 
could for me; but it is not the will of 
God I should recover; and his will 
be done !”—To one of his domestics he 
said, “* Hannah, thou hast been a long- 
tried faithful servant to me; and | have 
left, to be given by my wife, a small 
token of my good-will towards you. May 
God protect and bless you!”—He then 
bade a last farewell to ali present, except 
Mrs. Booker, with whom he desired to be 
left alone; —bat feeling himself sinking very 
fast, he entreated her soon to leave him, 
and send Mr. Kent ; under whose kind 
care he shortly afterwards expired, com- 
mitting his spirit into the hands of his 
Redeemer : that Divine Master whom he 
had served so long and so faithfully; and 
who thus graciously supported him “ as 
he walked through the valley of the sha- 
dow of death.”—Till the last Sabbath of 
his Ministry (and that was only a fort- 
night before he died) he was much admired 
as a sound, able, and eloquent preacher: 
bat never, perhaps, did he preach more 
eloquently than in his dying moments ; 
when every heart felt the trath of his words, 
and when every eye bore witness of their 
power.—His last sermon—on a subject 
happily prophetic of bis end—was delivered 
on the Sunday afterAscension-day: in which 
he encouraged his flock ** to consider their 
Redeemer’s passage into the realms of 
bliss, as an earnest of their own; if they 
kept the faith of the Gospel, and obeyed 
its laws.”—The next day, after visiting 
the sick in his populous bamlet, on re- 
turning home he was suddenly seized 
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with the illness which occasioned his dis- 
solution. Yet, on the third day following, 
no entreaties could dissuade him from 
attending the funeral of his brother’s late 
amiable wife, at Dudley ; which, however, 
on arriving there, he was utterly unable 
to do; and survived her only a week,— 
In the discharge of every public duty, 
exemplary and indefatigable, of every pri- 
vate and social one, affectionate and be- 
nevolent, few men were more beloved 
while living ; or whose death is more sin- 
cerely regretted, 

He who testifies these things of both the 
excellent persons united in this affection- 
ate Memorial, well knew their Worth; and 
will, till be shall be invited to rejoin their 
society in a better world, retain a sensible 
and edifying recollection of it in his own 
breast.— May his last end be like theirs / a 
last end, or termination of this mortal 
life, so free from every mental terror, as 
to take away the “ bitterness of Death,” 
by depriving him of his sting; and so 
cheering in i's views of a life immortal, as 
to divest every kindred heart of the bitter- 
ness of Grief, by inspiring an assurance 
that the spirits of the departed are now 
in a state of blessedness. 

** Sweet is the scene where Virtue dies, 

Where sinks a righteous soul to rest: 
How mildiy beam the closing eyes ! 

How gently beaves th’ expiring breast! 
So fades a Summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale, when storms are o'er, 
Soe gently shuts the closing day, 

So dies the wave along the sbore. 

Each duty done—as sinks the clay, 

Light, from its load, the spirit flies : 
While all, around, tho’ griev’d, must say, 

Sweet is the scene whére Virtue dies!” ¢ 

L. B. 





DEATHS. 

1816. T Cawnpure, East Indies, Jane, 
Oct. 15, wife of Capt. Irwin Maling. 

Oct. 29, At Servoe, of a decline, 
in bis 26th year, Lieut. George Birch, 
of the ith Native Jufantry in the 
East India service. He had obtained 
leave of absence on account of ill-health, 
and was on the point of returning home 
when he was arrested by his prematare 
death. The following testimonies of his 
character and disposition from his supe- 
rior officers, most forcibly speak his me- 
rits, and shew the high estimation in 
which he was held by those who had the 
greatest opportunity of appreciating his 
worth, 
Extract of a Letter from Brigade-major 

James Lyon, dated Ist December 1816. 

** His loss is a shock to his friends in 
this country, and a misfortune to the 





* See some Lines on Mrs. Booker, in 
our Poetry Department, p. 543. 
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service. Both as a soldier and a gentle- 
man he stood in the first class. He was 
universally respected in the service, and 
beloved in the regiment as a brother. 
He died without any great degree of 
pain, and in his long illness was attend- 
ed with the most unremitted kindness 
by all the officers of his regiment. His 
remains were followed to the grave by 
Col, Smith, commanding the Poonah sub- 
sidiary force, and all the officers off duty.” 
Extract of a Letter from Col. Smith, Com- 
manding officer of the 14th. 

** Had his dissolution not been prema- 
ture, | am persuaded, from the nobleness 
of his disposition and character, which I 
had mavy opportunities of observing for 
seven years that he was under my com- 
mand, that he would have been an orna- 
ment to his corps and to the service at 
large. The officers of the corps, as a 
testimonial of their frieudship and esteem, 
are about to erect a monument to his 
memory.” 

Nov. 15. Drowned at Canton, George, 
second son of John Coxwell, esq. of Charl- 
ton Kings, near Cheltenham. He was a 
midshipman on board the Coldstream, 
and is supposed to have fallen overboard 
during bis sleep. 

Nov. 25. At Bombay, in consequence 
of the rupture of a bluod-vessel from fa- 
tigue, Major Charles Haynes, 47th foot. 

At Koterah, in the East Indies, Lieut. 
John Everson Bolton, 1tth Madras Na- 
tive infantry. 

Dec. 10. At Cawnpore, in his 18th 
year, Ensign Robert Dover, 87th foot, son 
of the late Robert Dover, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange; deeply regretted by his 
family, friends, and brother officers, the 
laiter of whom, as a striking testimony of 
their attachment to him, bave caused a 
Monument to be erected to his memory. 

1817, Jan. 3. At Cape Coast Castle, 
James eldest son of Henry Waddington, 
esq. of Hampton Wick. 

Feb. 26. At Martinique, aged 45, 
Capt. William Hunter, of the ship Hilder 
of South Shields. 

March 1. At Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward Island, Mr. Moreton Aglionby 
Slaney, late of Shifnal, Salop. 

March 3. At Rio de Janeiro, in his 
19th year, Wm. Boyd Buckle, son of John 
William Buckle, esq. of Mark- lane. 

April 3, At the I-land of Madeira, 
Elizabeth Esther, eldest surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Alexander Lockart, bart. 

On his passage to England from Ja- 
maica, aged 25, Henry Pennington, esq. 

Aprili0. At Montreal, Lower Canada, 
Rev. Jehosaphat Mountain, D. D. bro- 
ther of the Lord Bishop of Quebec; rec- 
tor of Montreal, and of Peldon, Essex; and 
the Bishop’s official for the Province of 
Lower Canada. 


April14, On her passage to Barba- 
does, Maria Anne, the wife of Lieut.-col, 
Thomas Lewis, of Saint Pierre Monmouth- 
shire, and eldest daughter of Thomas Da- 
niel, esq. of Bristol. 

April17. At Madeira, Mr, R. Sy- 
monds, late of Ingram-court, Fenchurch- 
street, 

April 23, In her 76th year, the wife of 
Thomas Will:ams, esq. of Ewell, Surrey, 

Mr. William Mirdleton, of St. James’s- 
street, justly regretted by his family and 
an extensive circle of friends. 

April 25. At Paris, W. Augustus 
Miles, esq. formerly Private Secretary to 
the late Rt. Hon. William Pitt, and a gen- 
tleman well known to the publick for bis 
political writings, and to his friends for his 
numerous virtues. 

At Brompton, Elizabeth Rence, wife of 
Capt. Wm. Charles Fahie. 

At Windsor, in his 78th year, John 
Riley, esq. 

in Craven-street, aged 73, Mr. James 
Smith, one of the oldest members of the 
Stock Exchange. 

April 26. At Trinidad, aged 33, Capt, 
Frederick Augustus Yorke. 

Aprii27. At Nice, Mr. James Doxat, 
of Idol-lane, London. 

John Potts, esq. of Walworth, Surrey. 

At Beverley, at an advanced age, Rev. 
Mr. Williams, late of Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire. 

April23. Atthe Peace and Unity Hos- 
pital, Westgate, Durham, aged 101, Mrs. 
Anne Dinsdale, who had been a widow 
66 years. When 99 she had the misfor- 
tune to have her thigh-bone broke, of 
which she was cured ia the Infirmary; and 
about six weeks ago her shoulder was 
dislocated, of which she also recovered 
before her death. 

April 30. At Eastbourne, Barbara, 
wife of N, Willard, esq. 

May 1. At Bath, after an indisposition 
of only a few minutes, Miss Woodhouse, 
many years an inhabitant of that city, 
and sister of Rev. Dean Woodhouse of 
Lichfield. She was in the constant ex- 
ercise of those acts which evinced a heart 
teeming with Christian benevolence. 

May 6. At Rock-house, Liverpool, in 
her 7ist year, Frances Taylor, relict of 
Hugh Taylor, esq. of that place, and 
daughter of the late Ralph Holden, esq. 
of Holden-hall, Lanvashire. 


May. Mr, James Hall, of Halifax, 
Attorney-at-law. 
May 9. Atan advanced age, Mr. Ste- 


phen Beecroft, of Park-lane, Leeds; a 
man of extremely penurious habits, who 
had accumulated an immense property. 
The wife of Mf. J. C. Rheinhardt, of 
Leeds, chemist and druggist. 
At Altrincham, aged 76, Mr. Samuel 
Hope, late of Manchester, architect. His 
uniform 
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uniform integrity of character command- 
ed universal respect; and, were the ties of 
kindred extended to al! those to whom he 
had acted the part of a tender and affec- 
tionate parent, a most numerous family 
would have to bewail his loss. His death 
is the first amongst seven brothers and 
sisters whose ages average 70 years. 

May 10. In the house of Industry, 
Chester, aged 39, Mr. James Lewis, late 
of the Chester, Glasgow, Haymarket 
theatres, &c. Improvidence, which un- 
fortunately is too strong a characteristic 
of his profession, hastened his death. 
He was a man of inoffensive manners, and 
of no mean reputation as an actor. 

At Guernsey, Thomas B. Sharpe, esq, 
Surgeon of the 55th regiment. 

At Antigua, aged 76, John Otto Bayer, 
esq. a member of Council in that island, 
aad formerly in the 82d regiment. 

At Rome, the celebrated Cardinal Mau- 
ry; who was in some measure, under 
Buonaparte and during the captivity of 
the Pope, the Head of the Catholic Church. 
He fancied he saw a change of colour in 
his lips, that denoted his having swallowed 
poison; and by taking counterpoisons, 
he killed bimself. He lived the life of a 
miser, and persuaded himself that he 
was conspired against by all mankind. 
He was born at Vaurias, near Avignon, 
26 Tune, 1746, and had been created a 
Cardinal by Pius VI. 21 February 1792. 
Although rather in disgrace since the 
downfall of his master, and the restoration 
of the Pope, his funeral was attended by 
all the Cardinals. His riches are left to 
a brother, who is in the Church, and 
resident in France. 

May13, At Upper Edmonton, of a de- 
eline, Cecilia, third daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. David Lloyd, of Lyon, Norfolk. 

At Peckham, in her 86th year, Mrs, 
Savidge, widow of the late John Savidge, 
esq. of Tower-street. 

In her 62d year, the wife of Peter Earn- 
shaw, esq. Solicitor, of Knaresborough. 

At Wighill Grange, near Wetherby, 
aged 76, John Dawson, esq. 

May 14. In the City-road, aged 59, 
Joseph Alder, esq. of the firm of Hazard, 
Burne, and Co. Royal Exchange. 

Aged 75, Theophilus Prichard, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Buckingham, Mrs. Boughton, wi- 
dow of Rev. William Boughton, many 
years pastor of the Old Independent 
Church at that place. 

At Turin, where she went for the reco- 
very of her health, Christian, wife of 
Thomas Allan, esq. of Edinburgh, banker. 

May 15. In Welbeck-street, Madame 
de Freire, wife of his Excellency the Che- 
valier de Freire, late Minister at this Court 
from the Court of Portugal. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1817, 
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In his 74th year, Thomas Kent, esq. of 
St. John’s-square. 

In his 42d year, Harvey Kimpton, esq. 
of Shilley-hall, Essex. 

At Wanstead Rectory, Essex, Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Rev. W. Gilly. 

At Tunbridge Wells, in ber 10th year, 
Mary Georgiana, only daughter and sole 
heiress of George Luck, esq. deceased, 
late of Wadhurst, Sussex. 

At Rose Hill, near Oxford, Mrs, Slatter, 
relict of the late Rev, J. Slatter, vicar of 
Clumner, Berks. 

At Lanston House, Winchester, Mary, 
wife of Wm, Powlett Powlett, esq. 

May 16. At Barley Wood, Mrs, Sarah 
More, one of the sisters of that ornament 
of her sex and of literature, the ingenious 
Hannah More. 

At Brighton, in her 22d year, Rt. Hon. 
Lady Frances Browne, youngest daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present Earl 
of Kenmare. 

In her 16th year, Catherine, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Sir F. W. 
Sykes, bart. of Basildon Park, Berks, and 
great niece to Lord Henniker. Her dis- 
position and attainments gave early pro- 
mise of her becoming, had she lived, an 
exemplary ornament of her station. 

Off Cape St. Vincent, Captain Robert 
Poulis Preston, Commander of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Euphrates. 

May 17. At Stoke Newington, aged 
46, Rebecca, wife of Mr. Jacob Mocatta. 

At Kendal, Barbara, relict of Thomas 
Lake, esq. of Liverpool, and youngest 
daughter of the late F. Fleming, esq. of 
Rayrigg, Westmoreland. 

At her daughter’s, Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square, Mrs, Thomas, widow of Dr. 
Thomas, Dean of Ely. 

At Camberwell, in his 25th year, Lieut. 
James Henry Castleman, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Aged 79, William Oddy, esq. of Mile 
End-road. 

At Milbrooke, co. Bedford, the wife of 
Rev.Geo. Cardale, rector of that parish. 

At Heckington, aged 65, Mr. Samuel 
Jessup, an opulent grazier, of pill-taking 
memory. He lived in a very eccentric 
way as a bachelor, without known rela- 
tives; and has died possessed of a good 
fortune, notwithstanding a most inordi- 
nate, craving for physick, by which he was 
distinguished for the last SO years of his 
life, as appeared «® atrial for the amount 
of an Apothecary’s bill at the last assizes 
at Lincoln, in which Mr. Jessup was the 
defendant. The evidence on the trial af- 
fords the following materials for the epi- 
taph of the deceased: in 2} years (from 
1794 to 1816) the deceased took 226,934 
pills supplied by a respectable Apothecary 
at Bottesford; which is at the rate of 

10,806 
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10,806 pills a year, or 29 pills each day: 
but as the patient began with a more mo- 
derate appetite, and increased it as he 
proceeded, in the last five years preced- 
ing 1816 he took the pills at the rate of 
78 aday, and in the year 1814 swallowed 
not less than 51,590. Notwithstanding 
this, andthe addition of 40,000 bottles of 
mixture and juleps and electuaries, ex- 
tending altogether to 55 closely written 
columns of an apothecary’s bill, the de- 
ceased lived to attain the advanced age 
of 65 years. General Evening Post. 

May 18. At Bear-hill, Berks, in his 
Tith year, Martyn Fonnereau, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 79, Mrs, Grant, 
relict of the late Rev. Charles Grant. 

At Highgate, universally respected by 
the profession, and much lamented by 
his family and friends, in his 70th year, 
Robert Forster, esq. late Master of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and one of the 
Benchers of the honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple. 

At Brompten, William Farrell Gardner, 
esq. late of Mincing-lane. 

Aged 91, Mr. Thomas Thomson, of Carl- 
ton, near Skipton. He had been Master 
of the Charity-school at the above place, 
and Clerk of the Parish Church, near 46 
years; after a laborious and strict dis- 
charge of the duties of his station, he died 
in perfect possession of all his faculties, 
universally regreited. 

May 19. At Huntspill, near Bridge- 
water, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, Mr. Michael Jeffery. 

The wife of Captain Prickett, of York. 

At Muddiford, Hants, where he went for 
the benefit of his health, J, Corbet, esq. 
of Sundone Castle, Salop. 

In Stafford-place, Pimlico, suddenly, 
T. Buck, esq. 

At Genoa, at an advanced age, Robert 
Berry, esq. of North Audley-street, Gros- 
venor-square. 

May 20. In her 19th year, Louisa, 
last surviving daughter of Mr. John Wyett, 
Kennington Terrace, Vauxhall. 

At Whetstone, Anna Maria Raleigh, 
wife of Capt. Francis Raleigh, formerly 
Town-major of Gibraltar, and daughter of 
the late Rev. Richard Neate, 

At her house, Pickwick, Wilts, Mrs, 
Hill, relict of R. Hill, esq. of that place. 

In Stratton-street, in his 55th year, 
Lewis Montolieu, esq. 

At the Rectory-houge, Cheadle, Che- 
shire, in his 67th year, Bertie Markland, 
esq. the descendant of an ancient and 
respectable family in Lancashire, and for 
many years in the commission of the 
Peace, and a Deputy-lieutenant for that 
county. As a man of strict and unde- 
viating integrity, of friendly manners, and 
a disposition candid and humane, his me- 
mory will long be cherished with feelings 
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of the sincerest regard. His death, though 
awfully sudden, was wot unprepared, 
having proved himself through life, by 
obedience to the precepts of religion, and 
by a firm reliance upon its promises, a 
Christian both in faith and practice. 

May 21. In Doctors Commons, after 
a long and painful illness, which she en- 
dured with great constancy of fortitude 
and resignation, aged 33, the wife of Sher- 
rard-Beaumont Burnaby, D. C. L. 

In Great George-street, Westminster, 
Rev. Thomas Fane, M. A. rector of Stoke 
Talmage and Adwell, co. Oxford, fourth 
son of J. Fane, esq. M. P. and nephew of 
the Earl of Macclesfield. 

At her house in Clifton-mall, Mrs, 
Coote Purdon, relict of Bartholomew Coote 
Purdon, esq. of Ballyclough, Ireland. 

At his father’s house, Mr. J. S. Roe, 
Windsor, second son of Joseph Roe, esq. 
Moody-hall, Cheshire. 

At Higham Ferrers, co. Northampton, 
in his 59th year, Mr. Vincent Wallis, the 
oldest member of that corporation; a 
man justly respected and esteemed by a 
large circle of relatives and friends. 

Of a decline, in her 30th year, the wife 
of John Fardell, of Lincoln, esq.; younger 
daughter of the late John Tunnard, esq. 
of Frampton-house near Boston. 

At Gawdy-hall, Norfolk, in her 74th 
year, Rebecca, widow of Rev. Gervas 
Holmes, vicar of Melton Parva, Norfolk. 

At Edinburgh, Lucy, daughter of the 
late John Lateward, esq. of Perrivale, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Caen, in Normandy, Sir John Cog- 
hill, bart. He is succeeded in his title 
and estates by his brother, Capt. J. Cra- 
mer, of the Navy. 

May 22. In London, James Coles, esq. 
of Parrock’s Lodge, co. Somerset. 

Mr. Samuel Henderson Short, upwards 
of 30 years a respectable Surgeon in 
Bristol. 

At Benson, Oxon, Henry Newbery, esq. 

May 23. In Great Mariborough-street, 
aged 60, the wife of Mr. Chalon, late of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

At Moulse Combe Place, Sussex, Miss 
Elizabeth Tillstone, sister of Benjamin 
Tillstone, esq. of the same place. 

At Aldenham, Herts, aged 28, Eliza- 
Jane, wife of John Mackintosh, esq. 

At Upper Easton, near Bristol, aged 
92, Rev. Richard Baddily. He retained 
his faculties to the last, and was many 
years a faithful, zealeus, and laborious 
minister of the Gospel. 

At Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire, the wife of 
Lieut.-col. Knight Erskine, of Pittodrie. 

May 24. At Barnes, Surrey, Lady 
Lighton, widow of the late Sir Thomas 
Lighton, bt. of St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 

In his 2st year, John Stratton, esq. of 
Little Berkhamstead, Herts. 


Aged 
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Aged 76, Rev. Philip Leach, many 
years rector of Larling, and vicar of East 
Wynch, both in Norfolk. 

At Clifton, Lady Cosby, wife of Lieut.- 
gen. Sir H. Cosby, of Barnesville Park, 
Gloucestershire, daughter of the late S. 
Elliot, esq. of Antigua, and eldest sister 
of the late Countess of Errol, the present 
Lady Le Despenser, and Mrs, Camden 
Cope. 

John Vivian, esq. of Penkalenick, Corn- 
wall. 

May 25. In Nottingham-place, in his 
61st year, William Nassau, esq. 

At Misterton, in his 47th year, Rev. 
Thomas Ridge, M. A. rector of Kuossing- 
ton, Leicestershire. 

May 26. In Highbury-terrace, aged 
48, William Hodgson, esy. of Three 
Cranes, Upper Thames-street. 

Fy her 15th year, Anne, daughter of 
Rev. Thomas Watson, of Bilton, in Hol- 
dernesse. 

In his 82d year, Thomas Salt, esq. of 
Lichfield, father of Henry Salt, esq. Con- 
sul-general for Egypt. 

Aged 39, Charles Bowman, esq. of 
Owles-hill, near Buntingford, Herts. 

May 27. In consequence of a rupture 
in his stomach, Philip Lidiard, esq. of 
Chewton Keynsham, near Bristol. 

Of a decline, in his 23d year, Mr. Sa- 
muel Wise, a respectable auctioneer of 
Bristol, eldest son of Mr. Wise of Bath, 

At Brooke-hill, Woolwich (at the house 
of his brother, Capt Napier, R.A.) Ver- 
non Napier, esq. youngest son of the late 
J. Napier, esq. of Tintinhull, Somerset. 

At Great Melton-hall, Norfolk, aged 86, 
Sir John Lombe, bart. so created in 1783, 
He is succeeded in his title by his great 
nephew, Richard Paul Joddrell, esq. of 
Sall-house in the same county, eldest son 
of R.P. Jodrell, esq. of Portland-place, 

and of Lewknor, Oxon. 

At Ufford, Suffolk, Miss Armstrong. 

At Whitchurch, Salop, William Wick- 
stead, esq. in the commission of the Peace, 

May 28. Celia, wife of J. B. Bence, 
esq. of Holly-house, Gloucestershire. 

Mary, the wife of General J. Leveson 
Gower, second daughter of the late P. 
Broke, of Broke’s-hall in Nacton, and 
sister to Sir P. B, V. Broke, bart. Capt. 
of the Shannon. 

At Clifton, in her 14th year, Mary Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of G. F. Lynn, esq. 

of Southwick-hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Cardington (Kildare), Thomas James 
Rawson, esq. Collector of Naas, and Sove- 
reign of Athy. 


May 29. In Grosvenor-square, the 


Countess Dowager of Leitrim. 

At Enfield, aged 74, William Saunders, 
M. D. F.R.S. and F.S. A, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Physician 
extraordinary to the Prince of Wales, and 
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senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. This 

venerable practitioner published the fol- 

lowing professional treatises: ‘* Treatise 

on Mercury in Venereal Cases, 1767,” 

8vo.—* An Answer to Geach and Alcock 
on the Devonshire Colic, 1768,” Svo.— 

“ Observationes de Antimonio, 1773,” 
8vo.—** A Treatise on the Red Peruvian 
Bark, 1782,” 8vo.—**.Treatise on the Me- 
phitic Acid, 1779,” 8vo.—** On the Struc- 
ture, Economy, and Diseases, of the Liver, 

1793;” 4th edit. 1809, Svo,. -— “ Oratio 
Harveii, Instituto habita in Theatro Col- 
legii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, Oct. 
19, 1796,” 4to. 1797.—** On the Chemical 
History and Medical Powers of some of 
the most celebrated Mineral Waters, with 
Practical Remarks on Aqueous Regimen ; 
to which are added, Observations on the 
use of Cold and Warm Bathing, 1800,” 
2d. edit. 1806.—“ On the Hepatitis of 
India, 1809,” 8vo. 

In Brompton-row, aged 65, Henry Steb 
bing, esq. 

In bis 63d year, Thomas Knowlys, esq. 
of Stockwell. 

At Hastings, R.S. White, esq. of Lin. 
coln’s-Inn. 

At Bath, Rev. Philip Yorke, youngest 
son of the Hon, and Rt. Rev. Dr. Yorke, 
Bishop of Ely. 

At Granby, near Bingham, iu his 78th 
year, the Rev, Joseph Dawson, who for 
several years held the Curacies of Har- 
ston, near Belvoir Castle, and Granby. He 
was removed from that of Harston, rathe: 
more than a year ago; and from the 
other, that of Granby, at Lady-day last; 
and has since lived in the most extreme 
indigence. He was buried at Granby on 
Sunday se’nnight, and the expences of his 
funeral were paid out of the parish funds. 

Mary Barclay, wife of Rev, Christopher 
Capel, and third daughter of the late Sir 
David Ogilvy, bart. of Barras. 

May 50. At Peckham, aged 53, Mr. 
Archibald Thomson, of Church-street, 
Blackfriars-road. His ingenuity and use- 
ful inventions as a civil engineer are cal 
culated to produce lasting benefit to his 
country. 

At Bristol, aged 48, Letitia, wife of 
Jobn Brown, esq. of Sportsman’s-ball, 
Trelawney, Jamaica. 

May 31. In Russell-street, Bath, Mrs. 
Whitmore, relict of T. Whitmore, esq. 
M. P. of Apley-park, Salop. 

Aged 81, Joseph Pocklington, esq. of 
Muskham-house, Notts, andBarrow-house, 
Cumberland. 

At Cowley-house, aged 69, Mrs. Chol- 
mondely. 

At Stamford, in her 77th year, Mrs. 
Frances Master Fallon, wife of Major Fal- 
lon, relict of Charles Lynd, esq. of Park- 
hurst, Surrey, and daughter of the late 
Genera! Columbine. 

Lately. 
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Lalely.—In York-place, Baker-street, 
in his 73d year, William Lewis, esq, for- 
merly of the East India Company’s Civil 
Service, and member of the Council at 
Bombay. 

At Hackney, Jane, widow of the late 
Rev. Edward Gibson, of Stockport. 

In London, Rev. Mr. Kelk, vicar of Sud- 
brooke, co. Lincoln. 

In St. Giles’s Workhouse, Thomas Wi- 
cham Kent, a very interesting old man, 
whose hard fate bas for several years past 
excited the commiseration of many per- 
sons connected with the Arts, from believ- 
ing him to be the natural son of a Peer, the 
grandfather of a Duke. He used to say 
he was born at Bradwell, near Tideswell, 
in Derbyshire, in 1744; had a good edu- 
cation given him; and at a proper age 
was articled to Mr. Joseph Wilton, a ce- 
lebrated statuary of the day; and having 
required proficiency in this art, went to 
Rome to complete his studies. For many 
years afterwards he was employed in the 
shops of several of our first artists; but 
this employment somewhat failing bim, 
and being a proficient in musick, about 
the year 1795 he entered into the baud of 
the 10Ist regiment, in which be remained 
tll about 1800; after which, for a short 
time, he kept a plaster figure shop io 
Whetstone-park, near Holborn. Until 
very lately he continued, without begging, 
to support himself on the private bounty 
of several persons who had known bim in 
better days, or to whom he had become 
known by occasionally selling to surveyors 
and others a very useful liquid brown co- 
lour, which he used to prepare from soot 
and other cheap ingredients. About a 
year ago he became too infirm to make 
his accustomed calls on his benefactors, 
some of whom are believed to have tried 
every effort to get him providéd for ina 
more appropriate way than in the common 
workhouse; but at last starvation drove 
him thereto. 

June 2. Aged 34, George Drummond, 
esq. only son of Mrs. Drummond, of Up- 
per Gower-street. 

At Brompton, in his Tlst year, J. 
Adams, esq. late of Peterweil, Cardigan- 
shire, and formerly M. P. for Carmarthen. 

At North-End, Fulham, “in her 15th 
year, Maria Staunton Cooke, daughter of 
T. V. Cooke, esq. of Hertiord-street, May- 
fuir. 

lother 22d year, Janet, second daugh- 
ter of Rev. Dr, Macleod, rector of St. 
Anne's, Westminster. 

Rev. Arthur Stert May, rector of Od- 
stock, Wilts. 

In her 16th year, Jane, eldest daughter 
of Robert Sutciille, esq. of Belmont, Bath. 

At Catsfield, Sussex, Mary-Anne, fourth 
daughter of Rev, Thomas Fuller. 

At Helston, Miss Catharine Bassett, 
sister to Lord de Dunstanville, : y 
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At the advanced age of 108, Catharine 
Prescott, of Manchester. She retained 
her faculties in a wonderful degree, having 
learned to read the Bible without the aid 
of spectacles partly in the Lancasterian 
school, aud partly in the St. Clement’s 
Sunday-school in that town, since she was 
one hundred years of age! She formerly 
lived with the late Rev. Mr. Farington, 
Vicar of Leigh; and also a considerable 
time in the family of the late Rev. Dr. 
Masters, rector of Croston. At the age 
of 105 or 106, she was a regular commu- 
nicant atthe collegiate church, and at that 
period read her prayer-book without using 
spectacles. During the last two years 
or upwards she has been chiefly confined 
to her room, and supported by the chil- 
dren belonging to the St. Clement’s Sun- 
day Sick Society, from which Institution 
she received 4s. a week, amounting alto- 
gether to about 24/. Several ineffectual 
attempts have beeu made to obtain her 
registered age from her native parish, 
Denbigh, in Wales; but it appears te 
have been lost. She knew, however, that 
she was 41 years of age when she was 
married, and that it was either three or 
four years after that before her daughter, 
who is now 64, was born; so that she was 
10 at the lowest estimare. 

June 3. By an accident, being run 
over by a gig in Portman-square, which 
caused her immediate death, Mary, wife 
of Dr, Nevinson, of Somerset-street. 

la Spring-gardens, in his 55th year, 
Rev. Lovick Cooper, rector of Logoldes- 
thorp, and Barton, Nurfulk; and senior 
officiating Clergyman of the Chapel at 
Great Yarmouth, 

At Peckham, in his 26th year, Mr. J. 
Bleuler, only sou of Mr, Bleuler, optician, 
in Ludgate-street. 

In Hans-place, Chelsea, in her 22d 
year, Margaret Sinclair, eldest daughter 
of the late General Patrick Duff, of Car- 
nousie, Banffshire. 

June4. Inber 0th year, Mrs. Cholme- 
ley, relict of Montague Cholmeley, esq. 
late of Easton, Lincolnshire. 

June 5. In Upper Seymour - street, 
Eliza, wife of Thomas Hart Davies, esq. 
of Mairas, 

Aged 84, William Parker, esq. of South 
Lambeth. 

At Bath, after a momentary illness, 
Lady Riddell, relict of Sir T. M. Riddell, 
bart. of Argyleshire. She was Margaret, 
daughter of Colouel Dugald Campbell, 
and was married in 1784, 

lo Chatham place, Blackfriars, in ber 
69th year, the wife of W.. Willis, esq. of 
Lombard-street, 

At Brighton, aged 67, Barnet Phillips, 
esq. of Bury-street. 

At Bamborough-hall, aged 78, Henry 
Grey, esq. of Shureston-house, Northum- 
berland. 

June 
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June™. Aged 55, Biddy Maria, wife 
of Dr. Stone, of the Charter-nouse, 

At Hackney, in his 4Ist year, John, 
eldest son of Jesse Gibson, esq. 

At Warwick, in his 83d year, Hon. 
James Dormer, brother to the late, and 
uncle to tye present Lord Dormer. 

At Barratt-grove, Stoke Newington, 
aged 33, Edward Rist, esq. of the Trea- 
sury, East India-house, and son-in-law to 
the late Rev. Thomas Robinson, vicar of 
St. Maryy, Leicester. 

June 8. In Holland-street, Blackfriars- 
road, aged 44, Mr. Henry Winstauley, 
eldest son of Mr. W. formerly of Cheapside. 

At Brancepath Castle, Durham, in his 
83d year, W. Russell, ‘esq. whose mild 
and amiable qualities had not less endear- 
ed him to his family afid friends, than his 
genuine benevolence and public spirit 
had entitled him to universal respect and 
esteem. Among the many instances of 
his well-directed munificeace and patrio- 
tism may be mentioned an hospital, which 
he founded and liberally endowed some 
years ago in the county of Durham, for a 
considerable number of aged persons, 
with a school attached for a large estab- 
lishment of Boys and Girls. In 1795, 
Mr. Russell was prominently instrumen- 
tal in raising a large body of infautry in 
the county of Durham, to the expeuse of 
which he mainly contributed ; and subse- 
quently, at the cost of several thousand 
pounds, entirely borne by himself, he 
raised and equipped a numerous corps 
of sharp-shooters, esteemed one of the 
most complete in the kingdom. During 
the late distresses, and up to the moment 
of his death, he received and maintained 
the poor coming from all quarters in bar- 
racks constructed for the purpose, where 
every requisite comfort and accommoda- 
tion was provided for them, while he 
kept alive their habits of indastry by eim- 
ploying such as were able in various 
works upon his extensive estates. Ia 
short, it appeared that the chief gratifica- 
tion arising to him from the inmmense pos- 
sessions which the honotirable application 
of his talents had accumulated, was the 
power they bestowed of more completely 
discharging the duties of a good subject 
and a practical Christian. He has left a 
widow, the daughter of the late Admiral 
Milbanke; one son, Mat. Russell, esq. 
M. P. for Saltash; and two daughters, 
one of whom is married to Lieut.-col; 
Banbury, and the other to Lieut.-gen. Sir 
Gordon Drammond, G. C. B. 

June 9. At Lambeth, Charles Godby, 
esq. late of the Genera! Post-office. 

At Pershore, Worcestershire, Mr. Wm. 
Plaxton Allcock, one of the oldest inha- 
bitants of that towa. 

At his mother’s house, in Piymouth, 
Capt. Manley, R.N. son of the late Admj- 
ral Manley, of that place. 
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June 10. In Oxford-street, Anne, the 
wife of Lancelot Austwick, esq. of Read- 
ing, Berks. 

In Fieet-street, 
Arden, esq. 

At Oxford, in his 74th year, Rev. Ed- 
mund Isham, D. D. Warden of All Souls 
college, and brother of Sir Justinian 
Isham, bart. of Lamport, Northampton- 
shire. 

At Clifton, after a long and painfal ill- 
ness, borne with the resignation and forti- 
tude becoming her eminent worth and 
unaffected piety, Elizabeth, wife of A. 
Carrick, M. D. 

June 13. In Grosvenor-place, Charles 
William Pochin, esq. of Barkby-hall, 
Leicestershire. 

In New Broad-street, Benjamin Cham- 
pion, esq. 

At Walworth, in his 54th year, Capt. 
T. Smales, formerly in the service of the 
East India Company. ‘ 

In his 23d year, Mr. William Henry 
Paulson, Midshipman of the Queen Char- 
lotte, who, with eight seamen, all volan- 
teers, were upset in a galley off Sidmouth, 
whilst employed in the service for the 
preveotion of smuggling ; when being a 
mile from the shore, and the sea running 
very high, all perished ! 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, Mrs. Craw- 
ford, widow of Dr. Adair Crawford, for- 
merly one of the Physicians of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, London. 

At Minehead, Suomersetshire, aged 59, 
of an obstruction iu the liver, Major-gen. 
George Dyer, of the Royal Marines. 

At Edgeworthstown, Ireland, R. EL. 
Edgeworth, esq. 

June 14. At the house of her son, 
(John Hansard, esq. of Hammersmith) in 
her Sith year, Katharine, relict of the 
late Hugh Josiah Hansard, esq. 

June 15. The wife of James Oidham 
Oldham, esq. of Moutague-place, Russell - 
square, 

In the Royal Military Hospital at Fort 
Pitt, Chatham, aged 25, Oswald, 
esq. M.D. The cause and manner of his 
death is awfully interesting: he had beea 
examining one of his patieuts after death, 
to discover the nature and cause of his 
disease; when, on opening an iuternal 
tumour, he lightly pricked his hand with 
his dissecting knife, which conveyed the 
baneful malady into his own system, un- 
der which he languished, in spite of all 
the efforts made by his medical friends 
to relieve him, for full three weeks; when 
nature sunk under her own efforts, and 
consigned him to an untimely grave. 

June 16. At Walworth, in bis 73d 
year, Mr. Nathaniel Taner, formerly of 
Lombard-street, bauker. 

At Portsmouth, aged 71, Richard Bar- 
bey, esq. merchant and banker there 
for upwards of 34 years, He lived and 

died 


in his 78th year, J. 
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died with a fair and honourable charac- 
ter; and was universally esteemed as an 
honest and benevolent man. As he never 
married, he protected and assisted every 
branch of his family, in a very liberal, 
handsome manner, and at his death be- 
queathed them his property. 

At the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, in 
his 80th year, Gen. Vaughan Lloyd, after 
an honourable service in the Artillery of 
62 years, and having distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Minden, at the siege 
of Gibraltar, and in the campaigns in the 
West Indies under the Generals Sir J. 
Vaughan and Ralph Abercrombie, and hav- 
ing subsequently been Commandant of the 
garrison of Woolwich upwards of 20 years. 

June 7. At Shelley, Essex, in her 
69th year, the wife of William Bullock, 
esq. of that place, and formerly of Bed- 
tord-row, London, 

In Bedford-place, (at the house of T. S. 
Leathes, esq.) Miss Jones. 

At her brother’s house in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, aged 87, Mrs, Sarah Brown, 

June 18. In her 80th year, Mrs. De- 
lamare, of Theobald:, Cheshunt. 

At Frognall, Hampstead, Jas. Abel, esq. 

June 19, Mrs. Broadhead, relict of 
Theodore Henry Broadhead, esq. of Port- 
land-place. 

In her 72d year, Martha, wife of Mr. 
George Cheffins, of Haly-hall, near Hod- 
desdon. 

Caroline Rainhardina, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. D. Evans, rector of Lianvigan, 
Breconshire. This melanchuly event oc- 
curred in passing a ford; in consequence 
of the horse on which she rode, in company 
with her father, getting its feet entangled 
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in the concealed root of a tree, by which 
the animal was thrown down, and both 
were precipitated into the water. Mr, 
Evans was providentially saved, but his 
daughter unhappily perished, 

June 23. At Streatham-lane, Tooting, 
in his 67th year, Mr. Robert Redman. 
Few men possessed more amiable qualities, 
and will be more regretted by a numerous 
circle of friends. He united to integrity 
of principle, an ingenuousness of mind, 
and warmth of feelings, the rare accom- 
paniments of advanced life. His mind 
was of a superior order, and his talents 
such as early cultivation would have pro- 
bably matured to uncommon excellence. 
His general suavity of manners and friend- 
ly dispositions endeared him to the young: 
while his powerful understanding, and so- 
lidity of judgment, ensured the respect 
of the aged. But it is on the qualities of 
the heart, his relatives and friends wiil 
dwell with the fondest enthusi : for in 
him, the frost of age had (in no wise) 
chilled the genial flow of the social affec- 
tions. No man ever more completely 
realised the idea of the poet, * In wit a 
man, simplicity a child.” 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs. Col- 
lins, in Montagu-square, in her 75th year, 
Mrs. Wrangham, widow of the late William 
Wrangham, esq. 

June 25. At St. Albans, in his 61st 
year, after a monitory illness of only four 
days, John Boys, esq. attorney-at-law 
and banker; a man of the most indepen- 
dent mind; an upright lawyer, a warm 
friend, and a pious Christian. His very 
extensive municipal information will ren- 
der his decease a public loss. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 27, to June 24, 1817. 

Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 133] 50and60 116 
Males - 923 1732 Males - 594 1198 5and10 66/]60and70 92 
Females - 809 Females 604 10and20 54|70and80 61 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 342 2Wand30 87) S80and90 45 
30 and 40 102|90and100 4 


<madiitiges 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. Oand 50 102 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending June 14. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat | Rye | Barly | Oats ;Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s. djs. djs. djs. djs. s d.|s. djs. d.js. d.Js. 
Middlesex 122 10/00 0/45 751 Essex 112 52 O47 8/36 0/53 
Surrey 118 8/56 0/47 10/53 Kent 114 0/00 0/46 10/36 10/47 
Hertford 103 8/52 0/45 4/48 Sussex 153 00 45 6/32 43 
Bedford 103 10/65 747 946 8||Suffolk 125 8/52 0/45 11/34 5]42 
Huntingd. 111 10/00 0/48 4/43 Camb. 89 3/00 O/41 6/24 1/45 
Northamp. 115 0]00 0158 0|33 051 6||Norfolk 118 11/65 0/42 6|37 7|44 
Rutland 101 0/00 0/53 0/58 0/46 3//Lincoln 97 4/64 046 3)32 3/47 
eared 118 73 0154 48 0/66 York 93 70 O44 9/39 57 
tingham114 2/84 0/54 10/39 8/62 |Durham 96 772 0100 0/51 00 
Derby 121 00 0/52 44 0/68 Northum. 74 56 0/48 10/47 60 
Stafford 115 GO 0/56 51 5/73 Cumberl. 80 75 4:66 5\48 60 
Salop 124 9)53 10/60 6'39 10/85 Westmor. 88 8/34 0/70 4/54 
Hereford 133 4/76 967 2/36 1/53 Lancaster 98 600 O00 0)47 
Worcester 120 2/00 0)52 0/38 650 10|Chester 109 1/00 0155 > 0|49 
Warwick 125 00 0/54 39 454 Flint 93 7/00 0/57 = 
Wilts 107 0/00 0)55 8/35 10/69 6||Denbigh 104 600 0/64 4/41 
Berks 125 0/445 4/35 651 Anglesea 75 0,00 0161 0/36 
Oxford 114 0/53 3/37 3/57 0)/Carnarv. 103 10.00 06% 5/39 
Bucks 116 8/00 0/44 39 255 
Brecon 115 0/70 4/76 8/00 


Merioneth112 4}00 0/63 10:37 
Montgom. 120 0}66 44 2/00 
Radnor 121 000 O/74 9'35 41:00 
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Cardigan 116 0/00 0156 00 
Pembroke 89 7,00 0/49 00 
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00 
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Carmart. 113 1100 0/72 
Glamorg. 95 3,00 Oj68 
Gloucest.122 1/00 0)57 
Somerset 137 2/00 0/54 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Monm. 154 4/00 0/64 


Cornwall 104 800 0/62 
Dorset 127 00 0155 
0 


2 
Hants 135 200 0147 6135 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 23, 115s. to 120s, 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, June 14, 41s. 11d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 18, 47s. ld. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 23: 
Kent Bags ............12/, 12s, to 16/, 10s. | Sussex Pockets . Os. to 181. 18s, 
Sussex Ditto .........12/. Os. to 164 Os, | Essex Ditto 164. Os, to 194. Os, 
Kent Pockets .........14/. Os. to 19/, 19s. | Farnham Ditto 004 Os. to 251. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 23: 


St.James’s, Hay 4/, 17s. Od. Straw 2/, Os. 6d. Clover 6/. 13s. 6d.-- Whitechapel, Hay 52. 15s. 6d. 
Straw 2/. 2s, Ud.—Clover 7/. Os, Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 13s. Od. Straw 11. 195, Od. 


111 6165 8)55 4139 3)54 2||Devon 134 slo Ojo2 











SMITHFIELD, June 23. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 
Beef .....cccccecescccee ecceces 3s. 8d. to 4s. A 4s. 0d. to 6s. Od. 
Mutton .ce.cessceceesscseesee ds Od. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market June 23; 
Veal ....ccccccccccoreees +. 3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. Beasts 1,670. Calves 250. 
3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 14,650. Pigs 280. 


COALS, June 23: Newcastle 30s. Od. to 43s. Od. Sunderland 35s. Od. to 38s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8tb. St. James’s 3s. 1d. Clare Market 0s.0d. Whitechapel 3s. id. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s, Curd 98s, CANDLES, 1s, Od. per Doz. Moulds 11s. 6d. 





EACH DAY’S PRICE OF SLTOCKS IN JUNE, 15817. 


Bank |; Red, |3 per Ct. AperCt.|5 perCt|/B,Long|{rish 5) Imp. | Imp. | India |So. Sea3perCt, India |£. Bills) E. Bills|E. Bills 

Stock. |3perCi| Cons. | Cons. |Navy.| Ann. |per Ct./SperCt) Ann. | Stock, | Stock./Sth Sea) Bonds.) 24d, | 3d, | 34d. 

Sunday 

256 724 | 3% 90 | 1054 | 18% | 

257 124 | 134 904 | 105 | 18g | 1025 

Holiday | 
| 








Works, 66/.— 


Grand Junction Ditto, 32/, —Keut Ditto, 35/. — Gas Lights, 2/, discount. — Provident 


Institution, 3/. premium, div. 7/. per cent. 


214) 482 pr. [10 pr. |12 pr. 12 pr. 
82 pr. |10 pr. |12 pr. [12 pr. 





258 72$)| shut 90% | 1054 184 | 1023 | —_-— 218 
258 724 | shut 90% | shut 183 
257 124 shut 904 | shut 18% 


Sunday 


——|82 pr. |12 pr. |13 pr. {12 pr. 
724 |82 pr. |12 pr. |12 pr. |15 pr. 
82 pr. {11 pr. |12 pr. [12 pr. 














© @eawnve we ~Days 


| 72%) shut 90% |shut 184 83 pr. |12 pr. | 12 pr. |12 pr. 
2574 723 | shut 904 | shut 184 83 pr. |12 pr. |12pr. [12 pr. 
Holiday 
258 724 | shat 90% | shut 1&3 83 pr. |11 pr. |12 pr. [13 pr. 
2584 724 | shut 904 | shut 18% 85 pr. [11 pr. {12 pr. [12 pr. 
723 | shut 90§ | shut 184 86 pr. |11 pr. |13 pr. |12 pr. 





*s div. —London ditto, 58/.— Royal 














Sunday 








73 shut 914 | shut 183 ; 86 pr. [11 pr. |13 pr. |13 pr. 
260 713 shut 91% | shut 184 | 86 pr. [11 pr. |i3 pr. [13 pr. 
261 73% | shut 91g | shut 19 57 pr. |11 pr. 13 pr. |13 pr. 
13% | shut 924 | shut 19 87 pr. {12 pr. [13 pr. |13 pr. 
267 74g shut 934% | shut 194 88 pr. [12 pr. [15 pr. |13 pr, 
75% | shut 95% | shut 194 90 pr. |12 pr. [13 pr. [13 pr, 





























, 1300/. ex. div. 30/. half year. — Birmingham, 720/. div. 36/. 
1. 5s.—Thames and Severn, 8/. 8s.— Grand Western, 4/. 4s. 


—Oxford, 468/. to 495/. 31/. per annum.—Grand Junction, 190/. ex Dividend 3/. half 


Sunday 





75% | shut 95% | shut 194 90 pr. [11 pr. [13 pr. {12 pr. 
Holiday 

73 75% | shut 954 | shut 19% = pr. {11 pr. pr. {11 pr. 
75% | shut 95% | shut 13 . pr. |i pr. {11 pr. j11 pr. 
75§ | shut 942 | shut 194 93 pr. [10 pr..|10 pr. |10 pr. 
shut 91% | shat 19% 9 pr. |10 pr. |10 pr. 


| 
| 
| 











Printed by Nicuots, Son, and Bextrey, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London. 
























































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co. Bank Buildings, London, 


ar.— Ellesmere, 64/,— Chelmer, 70/.—Grand Surrey, 47/. 10s.—Kennet and Avon, 
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18/.— Wilts and Berks, 5 
West-India Dock, 180/. 184d. with 5/. half year 
Exchange Assurance, 252/.— Albion, 31/. 10s.— East London Water- 


Trent and Mersey Canal 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO VOLUME LXXXVIIL PART I. 


ii. 


a 





Embellished with a beautifal Perspective View of thé Town of ALNwick 
in NoRTHUMBERLAND, 





- Mr. Unnax, | : Feb. 2%. 
E inc drawing 
teengh coumpel ih atpeaig aa 
e a yo 
selfinstructed head, wamsecersto re- 


tation, and a view. As 
such, I trust you w it as earl 
as convenience 3 with the 


€ The town of Alnwick is irregular, 
being built on the declivities of a bill, 
; ed “ 

phe us directions ; ‘the buildings are 


fairs: divers adjacent townships, which 
are free of tolt in the borough by this 
service, send their representatives to at- 
tend the Bailiff on eve of the fair, 
proclamation: after 


and Clinch, 4 men.—Alnham and Aln- 
ham Moor, 2 men.—Tughall and Swin- 
hoe, 2 men,—Long Howton and Den- 
wick, 4 men.—Lesbury and Bilton, 2 
men.—Lyham and Lyham-hall, one.— 

Gent. Mac, Suppl, LXXXVII. Pant I, 


A 





of the town 


Together with the principal inbabitants 


of the town of Alnwick. 
. Here is a School endowed with a re- 
venue arising out of the Tolls*.—An Ab- 
for Pr tratensian Canons found- 
ed by Eustace-Fitz-John A.D. 1147. It 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and 





oh. valued, 26 Hen. VIII., atc 1891. 15s. per 


Dugd.; 1941. 7s. Speed; about 


_ Gann. ; 
which time here were thirteen Canons, 


The site of this house was granted, 4 
Edw. VI. to Ralph Sadler and Laurence 
Winhington.—The Hospital of St. Leo- 
nard here was of the Foundation, and 
in the patronage of the noble family of 
the Percys, and was, by Henry Lord 
Percy, afterwards (the first of that name) 
Earl of Northumberland, annexed to the 
Abbey, 50. Edw, LI.¢” 
ours, &. A. 


‘ ——_ 

[The following eopy of a very excellent 
letter, written two years ago, sug- 
gesting an appropriate site for the 
erection of Triumphal Arches to com- 
memorate Martial and Naval exploits, 
cannot fail to be interesting to many 
of our Readers. We understand it to 
be written by the brother of the late 
Colonel} Isaac, who was so distinguish- 
ed as the Commander of a Military 
force on board Lord Howe's ship on 
the glorious first of June.) 


To the Proprietors of Waterloo Bridge. 


GENTLEMEN, June 30, 1815. 

4d he annunciation by Lord Cas- 

tlereagh, on the part of the 
Prince Regent's Goveroment last 
night, to erect a National Monument 
in commemoration of the glorious 
day of Waterloo, must vaturally in- 
duce many s to consider the 
respective merits of the individual 
localities which appear adapted to 





* Hutchinson’s View of Northumber- 
land, vol. Il. pp. 244, and 246. 
¢ Tanner's Notitia Monasticas :. 
*e. the 


578 Site suggested for the National Monuments. 


the elevation of such a structure. 
Permit one who has cousidered the 
subject with a patriot feeling, to sug- 
gest an idea, to the grandeur of which 
your present vast undertaking will so 
particularly coutribute. 

In the elevation of such a monu- 
mental perpetuation, the first and 
material object for consideration, is 
clearly the publicity of the spot: whe- 
ther regarded as a last testimony of 
respect for the heroes who have 

assed; as an excitement of the emu- 
ation of posterity to achievements 
of perseverance and valour; as a 
triumphal memorial; or as a splen- 
did increase of the architectural glory 
of the country; all must concur in 
the propriety of selecting the best 
unioterrupted central point. To find 
that spot, let any one place the map 
of London before him, and imagine 
himself at the foot of the Waterloo 
Bridge, on the Surrey side, at the 
elevation of the first arch; then let 
him go to the very place, and he will 
with astonishment behold himself sur- 
rounded by an uninterrupted, com- 
manding, grand, panoramic view of 
the Metropolis, from Chelsea to the 
Tower; fromthe armoury that equips 
the young and ardent soldier, to the 
asylum that a grateful nation opens 
for the veteran invalid. This noble 
structure, now advancing rapidly to 
perfection, opens a new, magnificent, 
and central approach to its proud 
City, the avenues of which, yet un- 
built, are ready for any grand national 
design, that must necessarily and pre- 
eminently — a Waterloo en- 
trance. it will become the great 
channel of communication with all 
the Southern part of the kingdom; 
so that every Continental stranger 
who visits the Metropolis (from that 
quarter) will be reminded of our 
glory, our opulenee, and gratitude, 

gand those whose varied flags crowd 
the bosom of the wealthy Thames 
(from ocular testimony) will also con- 
vey to distant climes a stupendous 
idea of British splendour and British 
patriotism. 

As far as relates to domestic con- 
venience, the superiority of this si- 
tuation is equally incontestable; from 
the Northern to the Southern ex- 
tremes this is the direct communi- 
cation; while those who obey the 
calls of business or pleasure, from St. 
James’s to the Mansion House, from 


[LXXXVII, 


the Royal Palace to the Royal Ex. 
change, and in all their intercourse 
with the Western offices of Govern- 
meat, the Houses of Parliament, those 
mighty pillars of national protection, 
the Horse Guards and Admiralty, the 
Treasury, and all the State depart- 
ments, must be proudly reminded of 
our day of exultation, or consoled by 
the reflection of the hovours paid to 
England’s departed Heroes. 
diversified combination of cir- 
cumstances will bring more people 
within sight of that spot, than any 
other that can be pointed out. From 
the uninterrupted expanse, and feli- 
citous bend of the river, it will be 
the actractive feature from all the 
Northern shore, and become a con- 
spicuous mark for the eye to dwell 
on, from every exalted situation ; 
while all embarked on excursions of 
civic state, or whatever their avoca- 
tions on the water, will suspend the 
busy oar, to contemplate a record of 
lory that confirms their patriotic 
evotion. Can any thing more 
fortunate on this occasion, than the 
certain progress of an entire new en- 
trance, by individual exertion, which, 
in an Architectural point of view, 
requires simply the coutroul of regu- 
larity and form to sanction the name 
of Waterloo? 

A wide-street from St. George’s 
fields enters a spacious area, one side 
of which may be occupied by the 
elevation of an useful public build. 
ing, with a lofty terrace towards the 
river; for the present (say) an Asy- 
lum for the wounded of Waterloo, or 
their cherished orpbans; its founda- 
tion a Mausoleum, whose consecrated 
catacombs might be devoted to re- 
ceive the sacred remains of its brave 
inhabitants. 

Through the centre of the building 
the arch opens, decked with every 
attribute that living imagination can 
adjudge to the deed it is intended to 
commemorate. The arch is chief in 
the class of highly useful architecture, 
as of Septimus Severus, Constantine, 
and Titus; it is a figure that excites 
sublime and just ideas ; its two fronts 
give ample space for entablements, 
trophies, and ornaments, and its com- 
partments for inscriptions of victory, 
while on a pedestal above, stands the 
heroic figure of the Conqueror. 
Through its opening: the eye is at 
ouce presented to all that is interest- 

ing 
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ParTI.] National Monuments.—Etymon of Salisbury. 579 


ing and attractive; and the Queen 
ofthe World in Arms and Arts, sud- 
denly bursts on the spectator in all 
her pre-eminence. Contemplate the 
sensations of a Briton’s heart in pass- 
ing under it. The bridges of Black- 
friars and Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, in short every 
steeple and spire, rising to swell the 
grandeur of the scene. The Trafal- 

ar arch on the opposite end! whose 
oundation, united by this noble chain, 
will exhibit a striking symbol of that 
union and concord between our naval 
and military power, which holds the 
world in check; such a magnificent 
conjunction would constitute a mo- 
nument as unrivalled in splendour as 
the cause and its consequences are 
unparalleled. 

Economy ceases to be a virtue on 
occasions like this, and parsimony 
degenerates to the degradation of ava- 
rice, in ss to stint a memo- 
rial of imperishable glory. Why 
then should we not raise, at the same 
time, a tribute so emivently due to 
our naval power? that power having 
subdued the world on the ocean, con- 
veyed to burning Afric and the stern 
Peninsula the thunders which, wield- 
ed as they have been, produced in a 
few short years events sufficient to 
adorn the annals of ages yet to come, 
and will compel wondering posterity 
to allow that even a Marlborough’s 
fame might be exceeded when sup- 
ported by the undeviating steadiness 
of our illustrious Regent, by a Minis- 
try firm in their principles, and by 


the strenuous efforts of the Royal - 


Personage at the head of the Army, 
whose penetration in discovering and 
in rewarding merit has raised to the 
summit of excellence and enthusiasm 
that branch of the service which, led 
by Wellington, has finally established 
the triumph of Truth over Infidelity, 
of Legitimate Sovereignty over Usur- 
pation. 

The local superiority of Waterloo 
Bridge is evident; it commands the 
river of England; it is a splendid ca- 
Dopy over Father Thames’ head, 
whose flowing tide rolls and returns 
commerce paramount, as Britain's 
Navy rides triumphant. Natioaal 
monuments within its controul would 
be magnetic; at such an entrance fo- 
reigners would pause with astonish- 
ment, and confess that the Islanders 
had won, and would preserve the 


palm; while Englishmen, in consci- 
ous brightness, would consider the 
toll as a contributory returo of na- 
tional gratitude, that “* owing, owes 
not ;” each endaffords * ample space 
and verge enough” for a monumental 
remembrance of the triumphs of Wa- 
terloo and Trafalgar. 

The reasons I have given are, I 
think, sufficient to convince all un- 
biassed opinions, that the site 1 now 
propose is, without exception, the 
most striking point of view, and 
commands a wider space, in all di- 
rections, than any other in the me- 
tropolis. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, 
bumble Servant, 
Epwarp Isaac. 
42, Queen square, Bloomsbury. 
a 


Mr. Urnsan, April 28. 
N an aucient Missal for the use of 
the Cathedral Church of Salis- 
bury, and printed at London in 1551, 
by John Kingston and Henry Sutton, 
(see Ames, p. 295. art. “ Sutton”) I 
find the following address from the 
Bibliopola to the purchasers of his 
book: 
Ap SACERDOTEM. 
Sanctorum qui Sancta soles intrare 
Sacerdos [emas. 
Hoc Missale novum, si mihi credis, 
Invenies illic digestas ordine Missas 
Cesaris ut Burgi verior usus habet. 
Cetera sunt fedis passim deformia men- 


iS 5 
Hoe Elephas ulla dat sine labe tibi. 


This Hexastich, which is consider- 
ably more moderna than the following 
Leonine poetry, gives us plainly the 
etymon of Salisbury, Sarisbury, or 
Sarum—as derived trom Caesaris or 
Cesarum burgum; and may be ad- 
duced as a proof that the art of puff- 
ing was known in the middle of the 
16th century, as well as it is in our 
days. 

‘The precepts or apophthegms con- 
tained in the verses, applied to every 
mooth in the year, relate to the 
Regimen sanitatis, and are closely con- 
nected with the dreams of astrologi- 
cal physiology stillkept up in Moore's 
and other Almanacks.—I have taken 
the liberty of subjoining my obser- 
vations upon them. Each month has 
its denouncing sentence or anathema, 
and four lines relating to the preser- 
vation of bealth. 

Janvu- 








580 Preceptsto preserve Health, from an old Calendar, [uxxxvu, 


JANUARIUS. 
Prima dies mensis et septima truncat ut 
ensis. 
In Jano claris calidisque cibis potiaris 5 
Atque decens potus post fercula sit tibi 
notus. [eredo. 
Ledit enim medo potus tunc ut bene 
Balnea tunc intres, et venam scindere 
cures, 

By this the first and seventh day of 
the month are declared to be uolucky. 
—For what reason, we have no data 
to guess. The first day being the 
commemoration of the circumcision 
of Christ, the truncat ut ensis might 
apply in a retrospective point of view 
—but I am ata loss to make the allu- 
sion good for the seventh.—The te- 
trastich tells us that warm and parti- 
cularly good food isto be used—a 
cheerful, but sober draught ought to 
be taken after meal; this draught 
cannot mean wine or spirituous li- 
quors, since mead, medo, is prohi- 
bited in the next line.—Bathing and 
bleeding are recommended. 


FEBRUARIUS. 
Quarta subit mortem, prosternit tertia 
Sortem. 
Nascitur occulta febris Februario multa, 
Potibus ac escis uti nunc si bené nescis. 
Frigus et horrorem fuge—pollice funde 
cruorem— [pellis. 
Suge favum mellis quo morbos pectore 

The third day and the fourth of 
February bring death to the strong— 
an improper use of food or drink 
causes hidden and inward fevers. It is 
recommended (naturally enough) to 
avoid cold, and any thing which might 
bring ona shivering. The bleeding at 
the thumb, mentioned here, seems 
to imply that this species of phlebo- 
tomy was antiently more commonly 
performed than it is now; and the 
sucking of a honeycomb is pointed 
out as a preventive against diseases 
of the chest and lungs. 

N.B. Little attention is paid here, 
as well as in several other places, to 
spelling,grammar,and quantity, which 
appear entirely subservient to the 
mania of Rhyming—I give the lext as 
I found it. 

MaRrTIvs. 
Primus mandentem, disrumpit quarta 
bibentem. 
Martius humores gignit, variosque do- 
lores: jure. 
Sume cibum puré —cocturas, si placet, 
Balnea sunt sana—sed queque superflua 
vana. [enda. 
Vena nec abdenda nec potio sit tribu- 


The first day brings indigestion, the 
fourth intoxication.—This month ge- 
nerates humours and pains. Choose 
your food among the purest, and 
cause it to be well done. Bathing is 
salubrious: (the following words con- 
tain an egregious truism) what is su- 
perfluous is useless. Be blooded if 
necessary, but take no medicinal 
draught. 

APRILIS. 
Denus et undecimus est mortis vulnere 
plenus. _ 
Se probat in vere vires Aprilis habere ; 
Cuncta renascuntur, pori tune aperi- 
untur. 
In quo scalpescit corpus, sanguis quoque 
crescit. {atur. 
Ergd solvatur venter, cruor et minu- 


Why the tenth and eleventh of this 
month should be deadly days, the 
Author, speaking ex cathedrd, does 
not condescend to tell: and, indeed, 
all these oracular sentences ought to 
be taken for indisputable, or not to 
be taken at all—they would lose their 
credit if they were supported by 
proofs. Besides, who can affirm 
that they are not grounded upon 
some traditional al chronological 
observations? Had we at hand the 
Ephemerides of the earliest centuries 
of the Christian era, we might find 
that, by accidental occurrences, the 
days thus anathematized as black and 
unlucky, stand in the pages of his- 
tory, like the Nefasti ir. the Roman 
Calendar, marked by some deeds of 
an ominous nature, conformably to 
the received opinion of the time. 

We are told in the “ Quatrain” 
that April has strength in Spring; 
that all in Nature revives; that the 
pores of the skin open; that the 
body scalpescit—this word does not 
yield good sense; scalpere means 
** to scratch.” Now, taking the ef- 
fect for the cause, does it mean that 
the skin is liable to itchings? An 
ancient line of the same nature and 
metre, but much more intelligible, 
ruus thus: 

Scalpo dum prurit, sed postquam scalpi- 
tur, urit. 

The French adage says: 

Trop gratter cuit, 
Trop parler nuit, 
Trop manger fait mal, &e. 

The next hemistich declares that, 
at this time of the year, the blood in- 
creases, and therefore bleeding and 
purging are necessary. Here, | think, 
the Medico-poet is right. 


Matus. 




















Malus. 

Tertius occidit, et septimus ora relidit. 
Maio securé laxari sit tibi cure, 
Scindatur vena, sed balnea dentur ame- 

na— [ciebus ; 
Cum calidis rebus sint fercula seu spe- 
Potibus astricta sit salvia tune bene- 
dicta, 


The third and seventh of May are 
denounced here as unlucky days: the 
third brings death, the seventh is in- 
jurious to the face or mouth—the 
word relidit is not Latin; yet by ana- 
logy to oblido, phil of ob and 
ledo—we may suppose it to have the 
meaning adopted in the translation. 
—Purging, bleeding, and bathing, are 
here again recommended as of great 
importance. The diet must consist 
of warm food with spices ; and sage 
mixed with the drink. This plant, 
the name of which attests its salubrity, 
was antiently of much more use than 
it isoow. There wasa sort of potion 
called salviotum, mentioned by Co- 
lumela, 6, 9, made by adecotion of 
this plant, much esteemied for its 
virtues. Sage, m many countries, is 
smoked, instead of the Nicotiana or 
tohseco, on account of its having less 
pungency, and a more agreeable 
swell; ** petite sauge,” from Provence, 
salvia angustifolia, or sage of virtue, 
is often smoked by gentlemen in 
France, before breakfast, as a pre- 
ventive against the tooth-ache, and 
other morbid affections of the bead. 
The School of Salernum recommends 
sage as a remedy in all diseases— 
hence the line: 

Cur moriatur homo cum Salvia crescit 
in horto. 
Why should man die, since Sage grows 
in his garden ? 
JuNiUS. 
Denus pallescit, guindenus federa nescit. 
InJunio gentes perturbat medo bibentes, 
Tumque novellarum fuge potus cervisi- 
arum, [vera: 
Ne noceat cholera — valet ista refectio 
Lactuce frondes ede, jejunus bibe fontes, 

Fear rules the tenth; the fifteenth 
holdsno faith! What notori>us breach 
of pledged faith, what dreadful events, 
have signalized these two days in 
the annals of History? This oracu- 
Jar line has certainly all the appear- 
ance of alluding to some peculiar facts 
that have happened on that day; but, 
as the sentence possesses all the so- 
lemnity of an oracle, it has also its 
obscurity. 
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The driaking of mead, meathe, or 
metheglin (hydromeli), and of uewly- 
brewed beer, is forbidden in June, lest 
it should kindle the bile, the fiery 
humour, the alcohol of human con- 
stitution ; the tender leaves of young 
lettuce, and draughts of spring water 
in the morning, are not improperly 
recommended. 


JuLius. 
Terdenus mactat, Julij denus labefactat: 
Qui vult solamen, Julio probet hoc me- 
dicamen: [ledat— 
Venam non scindat—nec ventrem potio 
Somnum compescat, et balnea cuncta 
parescat— [munda, 
Salva recens unda, simul allia, salvia 


The thirteenth brings death; the 
tenth of this month debilitates. —Who 
wishes to enjoy good health and its 
comforts ought to comply with the 
following directions: Abstain from 
phlebotomy, from cathartics, from 
too much sleep, and all kinds of bath- 
ing ; use freely fresh water, garlick, 
and sage. 


Augustus, 
Prima necat fortem, perditque secunda 
cohortem. 


Quisque sub Augusto vivat medicamine 
justo. [vitet— 

Rard dormitat, estum coitum quoque 

Balnea non curet, nec multa comestio 
duret : 

Nemo laxari debet vel phlebotomari. 


The first line seems to allude im- 
plicitly to some great event, some sig- 
nal defeat sustained by a military 
force, on the first and second of that 
month.—The apophthegms are most- 
ly mere repetitions of what we had 
before; short slumbers, abstinence 
from exercises that cause an impetus 
in the blood, and an excess of perspi- 
ration; not to bathe or eat too 
much, and to avoid purgations and 
the letting of blood. 


SEPTEMBER, 
Ternus Septembris et denus fert mala 
memobris, 
Fructus maturi Septembri sunt valituri; 
Et pyra cum vino—panis cum lacte ca- 
prino— [amica— 
Quamque dat urtica tibi potio fertur 
Tum venam pandas, species cum semine 
mandas. 

The third and the tenth are stated 
tobe unwholesome days.—Pears stew- 
ed with wine and sugar, which the 
French call “ poires a Ihypocras ;” 
bread soaked in goat's milk; ptizan, 

made 
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made of nettles; bleeding, and the 
use of whole spices, are recom- 
mended. 


OcToseERr. 

Tertius et denus est sicut... ..alienus. 
October Vina prebet cum carne ferina. 
Necnon aucina caro tunc valet et volu- 

crina. 
Quamvis sit sana tamen est repletio vana; 
Quantum vis comede ; sed non precor- 
dia lede. 

The denouncing line is imperfect. 
The only place where we find it is in 
Coetlegon’s Dictionary, and there it 
runs thus: Tertius et denus est sicut 
mors alienus, the meaning of which, 
I confess, appears still very obscure.— 
The tetrastich is to the following pur- 
pose. October yields wine and ve- 
nison; the flesh of wild and tame 
fowls is good in this month; good 
and hearty eating, though of not 
much use, is however harmless, and 
high feeding is allowed as far as it 
does not prove injurious to the sto- 
mach. It means, if lam not mistaken, 
that in October, when the body, 
weakened by Summer heat, wants to 
recover its wonted strength to en- 
counter stoutly the hardships of the 
cold season, a greater quantity of 
food may be taken than at any other 
period of the year without becoming 
injurious to health. 


NoveMBER. 

Scorpius est quintus, et tertius est nece 
cinctus. 

Hoc tibi scire datur quod Reuma No- 
vembre creatur. [dieta. 
uzque nociva veta—tua sit preciosa 
Inea cum venere tunc non conducit 
habere. {vana. 
Potio tune sana—tunc nulla minutio 


The fifth day is dangerous as the 
scorpion (in which sign it is), and the 
third surrounded with death.—The 
four verses warn us against colds ge- 
nerally brought on by November; let 
us avoid unwholesome food; use a 
choice diet; leave off bathing and 
venereal pleasures: gentle purgatives, 
and other means to prevent age 
are stated to be conducive to health. 
The sudden constriction of the pores 
at the first appearance of frosty wea- 
ther, stopping the insensible perspi- 
ration, too often generates diseases ; 
and our Leonine poet is right in pre- 
acribing against fulness and obesity. 


DECEMBER. 
Septimus exanguis, vivosus denus ut 
anguis. 
Sane sunt membris calide res mense 
Decembris. 
Frigus vitetur—capitalis vena secetur— 
Lotio tune vana—sed ventri potio sana. 
Sit tepidus potus, pugnans cum frigore 
totus. 

The meaning of the first or de- 
nouncing line is one of the most puz- 
zling of all; the seventh day of the 
month is bloodless; the tenth as ve- 
pomous as a snake.—The Quatrain 
telis us that warm things are pleasant 
and salubrious; that cold is to be 
avoided ; that blood let out at the 
temporal vein may be useful, bathing 
useless, purging wholesome, and that 
our drink should be geotly warmed, 
to counteract the coldness of the 
weather; there is nothing new in all 
this; it only proves that our medico- 
poet is no conjuror. 

N.B. The day of the month, 
which, throughout the year, seems to 
be the most obnoxious, is the tenth, 
being mentioned six times in the 
anathema; next comes the third, 
which is stigmatized five times; then 
the first and tenth, each being noted 
three times ; then the fourth, which 
is mentioned twice; the second, fifth, 
eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth, are 
each marked only once. No day 
a the fifteenth is taken notice 
of. 

a 
ON THE PLEASURES WHICH ACCOMPANY 

PHILOSOPHIC CONTEMPLATION. 

— the chequered scenes 
which usually accompany this 
present state, the proportions of 
good and evil, of comfort and of infe- 
licity, are dispensed in a wide variety. 
In walking through life, or in study- 
ing that page of history which 
treats of the biography of eminent 
individuals, the contemplator will re- 
mark many characters over which 
genius and worth must shed the tear 
of sympathy, struggling amidst the 
storms of adverse fortune, whose 
whole life seems perpetually to en- 
counter the frowns of an unpropi- 
tious Providence. He will find, on 
the other hand, talents, not far re- 
moved from mediocrity, enjoying the 
full tide of public favour, and bask- 
ing in the sunshine of prosperity, 
owing to the adventitious a 
0 
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of favourable circumstances; or be- 
cause the character of certain per- 
formances happens to favour the par- 
tialities of those who possess more 
influence in directing the reigning 
mode in literature or in taste than is 
always acknowledged. The exten- 
sive and particular study of the class 
of history here alluded to, which in 
its strictest sense is “* philosophy 
teaching by examples,” will abua- 
dantly supply instances in which the 
neglects of the world, and a succes- 
sion of domestic troubles consequent 
upon a state of penury, has rendered 
genius a curse upon its possessor, and 
great powers of intellect, means for 
perpetuating the inquietude of a wor- 
thy individual. The decree of Pro- 
vidence has not always accompanied 
his gifts of understanding with a 
corresponding faculty of turning them 
to their own advantage; many, there- 
fore, who were born to shine in a par- 
ticular sphere, have *“* growo dim 
with age,” and their energies have 
sunk through multiplied disappoint- 
wents, and the vain hope of realiz- 
ing schemes of happiness. 

“* Some hearts once pregnant with 
celestial fire” may rust in obscurity, 
and sicken through neglect; their 
courage may faint before the difli- 
culties which present themselves; 
and stars which might bave shone 
with lustre among the luminaries of 
their hemisphere, may have been 
extinguished in the cold indiffer- 
ence of those from whom they soli- 
cited notice. 

Happy is that man who, conscious 
of integrity of heart, and knowing 
alike that be does not participate in 
the honours with which successful 
genius is rewarded, through the rao- 
cour of party zeal, or of some other 
prejudice, can still retain his tran- 
quillity of mind, and prosecute his 
views with philosophic calmness; 
trusting that a discriminating poste- 
rity will adjudge him that rank in 
intellectual pre-eminence, which sa- 
cred justice demands: such an one 
may look abroad with an eye of 
proud superiority, smile at “ the 
stings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune;” and, far from envying the 
splendid success of some rival, whose 
versatility of character is more con- 
spicuous than his independence of 
priaciple, will view him, divested of 
his adscititious plumes, in the naked 
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dress in which alone he will be ex- 
hibited to futurity. Other consola- 
tions, likewise, may be thought to 
attend the enlarged mind, even apart 
from considerations of religion, which, 
however, when associated with them, 
generate a piety and a satisfaction 
far more sublime, which consists in 
marking the beauties of inanimate 
nature, and deducing topics of en- 
uiry and encouragement from a 
ancied resemblance which may be 
traced between her laws and those 
which frequently rule in life. “ The 
comparison of the dispeosations of 
fortune,” says a writer, “ with the 
progress of the seasons, is equally 
just and beautiful. loa Winter, the 
sun kindly withdraws his influence, 
that the soil may recover that vigour 
which has been exhausted in Spring 
and Summer. Thus, a stale of indi- 
gence calls forth those talents, and 
ripens that genius, that prosperity 

would perhaps have extinguished.” 
The mind, therefore, oppressed with 
the sense ef reiterated disappoint- 
ments,may still find consolations from 
the practice of are: and the 
contemplation of nature. Its pos- 
sesgor will find that, irrespective of 
the world, and the vacillating ap- 
plauses of public favour, a calm and 
exhilarating interest accompanies his 
mental excursions. Contemplate the 
picture of an individual in the cir- 
cumstances here described.—The ge- 
nius, alive to generous impressions, 
ambitious of fame, but distracted 
with cares, and chagrined with failure, 
seeks retirement; he walks abroad 
from society, and fiuds himself at 
length immured in solitude! Gloomy 
retrospections assail him of the past, 
cheerless anticipations crowd upon 
his mind concerning the future, he 
abandons himself to despair, and gives 
utterance to his thoughts in language 
like the following: “I have laboured 
patiently for renown ; a desire lo ex- 
cel, and to acquire fame, has formed 
the constant object of lawful exer- 
tion; a succession of vain results have 
uniformly crowned my toils, and I 
now find myself destitute of resource, 
disgusted with imaginary schemes, 
and stung with the ingratitude of maa- 
kind. The world with its charms has 
become tasteless, inquietude takes the 
place of every better resolution, and 
embitters those hours which should 
be spent in fresh exertions. The 
quicksands 
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quicksands of unstable hopes, ‘ and 
all the numerous ills that flesh is heir 
to,’ render life an unsubstantial sha- 
dow, an airy existence, unworthy the 
ards of the wise and the good.” 
* RV hile he thus soliloquizes, and re- 
pines at the lot of Providence, he 
raises his eyes, aod surveys the ob- 
jects about him ; he finds himself per- 
chance in a country — diversified 
with natural objects, and presenting 
all the enchanting aspects of wildness 
and sublimity. Caught with their no- 
velty, and diverted from the thread of 
his former reflections, a new train of 
ideas occupy his soul: he inhales the 
breezes of heaven, ranges through 
the verdant groves, not a shrub pre- 
sents itself to his now invigorated 
sight, but he discovers beauties un- 
observed, and new sources of inves- 
tigation. He raises his eyes, and sur- 
veys the fields of atmosphere which 
bound the prospect on either side; 
the grey tints of evening have solem- 
nized the scene, while the glories of 
a Western sky still illumine the 
slow-revolving clouds as they pass at 
intervals over the firmament. The 
leased spectator, his powers set free 
rom the vexations which had pre- 
viously harassed them, contemplates 
with satisfaction the new world into 
which he is thrown; he at once phi- 
losophizes with the eager enquiry of 
the sage, mentally revolves the sys- 
tems of naturalists, marks their ap- 
parent errors, and endeavours to pene- 
trate difficulties yet unsolved. Con- 
tent with little, and relinquishing his 
former designs, he soon experiences, 
from the calm tranquillity which 
sweetens his meals, and attends his 
illow, that other cares were desigred 
y Providence to fill and expand the 
mind, besides the pursuits of human 
ambition, and that while the mate- 
rial system of the universe sheds its 
wonders around, occupations are held 
forth to us, which will at once inte- 
rest and relieve the anxieties attend- 
ant upon life. 


ee 
Tilmanstone, 
Mr. Urnpay, April 15. 


HAVE long been a constant ad- 

mirer of your very interesting 

Miscellany, though for many months 

past I have been prevented by pe- 

culiar circumstances from regularly 

turning to its valuable pages. A few 
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days since, in again meeting with 
several of your recent numbers, I was 
much gratified by a perusal of the 
remarks of your Correspondents 
(Economicus, Humanitas, Benevolus, 
&c. respecting the keeping of Bees. 

Having resided by far the greater 
part of my time in the country, and 
in apart, too, where the keeping of 
these valuable and industrious little 
creatures 18 common, my observa- 
tion has been frequently turned to- 
wards their habits and propensities. 
If the few remarks which | have to 
offer respecting them are worth a 
corner of your next publication, I 
have no doubt you will do me the 
honour to insert them. 

The labours of the Bee seem, dur- 
ing latter years, to have been greatly 
abridged in this country ; at least in 
such part of it as comes under m 
observation, there is neither so muc 
honey procured from their colonies, 
as was formerly the case, nor are 
there so many Bees to be found from 
which it can be procured. 

Few things are more common than 
to hear the proprietor of Bees com- 
plaining that he is not able to pre- 
serve them through the season of Win- 
ter, and that the Bees are inactive 
during the season of gathering honey. 
Now I am induced to believe these 
complaints owe their origin to some 
modern refinements in the manage- 
ment of these useful insects. 

It was the practice of the old Bee- 
masters, balf a century ago, when 
Bees were known to be much more 
productive than at the present time, 
to place their charge as much in a 
state of nature as possible. For this 
purpose they had what was usually 
termed a Bee-garden, situated at 
some distance from the habitations 
of men, and surrounded by a tall 
hedge, of a circular form, composed 
of white blossom thorn, inclosing a 
plot of ground of 15 or 20 feet di- 
ameter, with only a narrow entrance 
sufficient for one person to be ad- 
mitted at a time. In this circular 
inclosure, the hives were placed on 
moderately high and very firm stools, 
and the place of their abode was often 
so overgrown with thorns, briars, &c. 
as to render it almost impervious to 
intruders; the hives were sheltered 
from the inclemency of storms by 
thick coverings of straw of a coni- 
cal shape; and in this strong _ 
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the Bees, secure from molestation, 
seldom failed to produce a plentiful 
supply of their delic:ous sweets. 

Unfortunately, this good.old mode 
is sacrificed to modern folly ; and in 
its stead a» elegant Bee-house in the 
Chinese, or some other still more ri- 
diculous style, must be erected; into 
this refined modern structure the in- 
dustrious insects are now compelled to 
enter; and most likely, if the owner 
can afford it, into hives of glass at 
the same time, instead of warm co- 
verings of straw. Now this Chinese 
Bee-house must be placed at no great 
distance from the dwelling-house, be- 
cause the curious proprietor wishes 
to attend to their labours, and there- 
fore it must be placed in his own gar- 
den, which, forsooth, must also be 
ay for the use of the Bees, with 

owers of such kind as are known to 
yield honey in the greatest abund- 
ance ; and in this situation, the Bees, 
constantly subject to the unwelcome 
visits of domestics, friends, and cu- 
rious neighbours, besides dogs, and 
other animais, embrace the earliest 
opportunity of quitting their elegant 
apartments, and fly to a more con- 
genial abode in the hollow of some 
antient tree ; or if they do not seek a 
more agreeable residence, they sel- 
dom prove industrious, or produce 
honey in any material quantity, so 
that, if left without assistance, they 
generally die curing the season of 
Winter, and not uofrequently destroy 
one another in warfare. 

Bees are not fond of artificial ha- 
bitations, nor will they collect their 
materials from flowers plauted about 
them, but seek their honey abroad ; 
they are not fond of the society of 
man, and often testify their disap- 
probation of it. To be thriving, they 
should be resigned, as much as pos- 
sible, to the care of their parent, Na- 
ture. I knew an instance of a very 
indolent fellow, who possessed a large 
colony of Bees, about which he ne- 
ver gave himself the smallest con- 
ceru, yet his Bees were remarkably 
productive. On a warm day in the 
month of June he happened to have 
a young swarm issue forth from one 
of his hives, which soon settled on a 
bush close to the edge of a deep 
ditch, in which the young swarm, as 
soon as hived, were placed until they 
should become sufficiently quiet to 
be removed to a more eligibie situ- 
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ation, but Which, to be brief, was 
forgotten ever to be done; in this 
state they remained upon the ground, 
and, overgrown by every kind of 
rubbish, until the owner's attention 
was called to them the ensuing year 
by a neighbour, who discovered them 
preparing to send out a young swarm. 
The original stock proved, upon ex- 
amination, the strongest and richest 
in the man’s possession. 

It is not the laudable curiosity of 
the ingenious and inquisitive Natu- 
ralist, with regard to Bees, that I 
would condemn; but if we would see 
Nature in perfection, we must tread 
Nature’s paths. W. Weekes. 


a 


Mr. Urnpgan, June 7. 


HE inclosed Deed is curious, not 
only for the contents, as relat- 
ing to the celebrated voyager, Mar- 
tin Frobisher, and his expedition in 
1578, in search of the North-west pas- 
sage, but for its attestation by the 
well-known Dr. Dee (of whom, see 
a large account in Lysons’s Environs 
of London, Surrey, parish of Mort- 
lake), as one of the Commissioners 
appointed to superintend the voyage. 
1 send you a copy of the Deed. 
Yours, &c. A. B. 


To all and singuler Capteynes, Lieu- 
tenaunts, Masters of Shippes, Souldio™, 
Marvners, Saylo™, and other men and 
Serviters whatsvever for the voyage to- 
wards the Northewest unto the country 
nowe named Meta incognita Martyn 
Frobyser, Esquyar, her Maties Admirall 
in those parts, and Generall Capteyne 
and Governo® in and for the saide voy- 
age, sendith greetinge: Forasmuche as 
of com’on experyence, yt is and alwayes 
hath byn founde necessarie that in such 
cases of government and conduction of 
men and shippes as aforesaide, every 
Generall, by reason he cannot be present 
in all plac’ at all tymes, shoulde there- 
fore depute and substitute a Generall 
Deputie under bym, with full autho- 
ritie and com’ission to doo and exe- 
cute all things whatsoever apperteyn- 
inge to good rule and government as 
largelie and amplie as his Gen’all hym- 
self might or coulde doo being person- 
ally present : Know ye therefore, that I 
the saide Martyn Frobyser have named, 
appoynted, and ordeyned, and by theise 
pnts doo name, appointe, and ordeyne 
Edward Fenton, Esquyer for the bodye 
of of sov’eign ladye the Quene, my Ge- 
nerall Deputie and Lieuten*nte for — 

an 
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and in my sted and place in this saide 
voyage and jorney from tyme to tyme 
jn myne absence in all places to doo 
and execute, avd to com’aunde, and 
cause to be done and executid all and 
singuler thinge and things whatsoever 
whiche shalbe necessarie for the rule, 
government, conduce’on, and appoynt- 
ment of all, aud singuler men, mat- 
ters, and things whatsoever, as large- 
lie and amplie as | my self myghte 
doo by vertue of her maties I’res pa- 
tents to me thereof made and bearing 
date the xxth daye of M’che in y® xxth 
yere of her reign, and according to 
suche instructions as | have heretofore 
by wrytinge signed, receyved from her 
Highnes pryvie Counsell, the true co- 
pie whereof I have delyvered to the 
saide Edwarde Fenton, cum'aundinge 
and enioyninge all and singuler p’sons 
whatsoev' in or attendaunte upon the 
saide voyage from tyme to tyme at all 
tymes to be obedyent to my saide De- 
putie and Lieften*nte generall in all the 
ptmisses, as they will aunsware for the 
contrary: and as they tender the good 
pleasure and coutentac’on of o” sove- 
reigne lady the Quenes Majestie, and of 
her moste honorable pryvie counsell, by 
whose specyall knowledge and com- 
’aundement this p’nte com’ission is 
made and delyvered in force as afore- 
saide. In witnes whereof I the saide 
Martyn Frobyser hereunto have sett my 
Seale. Geoven the three and twentieth 
daie of Maye, in the twentith yere of 
the reigne of our Sovereigne Lady Eli- 
zabeth by the grace of God Quene of 
England, Fraunce, and Irelande, defendo® 
of the faithe, &c. 
I Martine Frobisher. L. S. 
Sealed and delyv’d in the p*sence of 
suche her Ma‘s com’ issyon’s for the 
voyage wthinseid whose names are 
subscribed. Jobn Dee, Michael 
Locke, Andrewe Palmer. 


a 


Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
Letter III. 

ROM almost all the reliques is- 

sued a similar sanative extilla- 
tion [ stillicidium] ; but even the com- 
mon lamp-oil used in the churches 
has been known to restore sight to 
the blind, as is related in miraculis 
S. Dionysii Paris. lib. ii. 0. 33. Taken 
inwardly, numbers of the sick, espe- 
cially of fevers, were relieved by it; 
and Mabillon quotes a passage from 
Sulpitius Severus, wherein it is as. 
serted, that Martinus, after blessing 
common oil, administered it inward- 
ly. From the tomb of St. Segolena 
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flowed a curative oil without ceas- 
ing; the sacristan repeatedly set a 
large glass under it, as it continued 
to trickle. This oil was good for all 
diseases. Ushall here just remark by 
the way, that the earliest report of it 
is borrowed from the legend in actis 
S. Johannis, et vita ejus, which was 
still read in Greek im the sixth cen- 
tury. Euphremius, a Bishop of An- 
tioch, formerly comes orientis, makes 
mention of it as yet extant in his 
time; and affirms that John was not 
dead any more than Enoch and Eli- 
sha; that he was indeed buried, 
agreeably to the geveral opinion, but 
presently made his escape; and from 
his grave flowed the holy oil, which 
we still continue to draw. So it is re- 
lated in these books: Photii Biblioth. 

codice 229. pag. 443. edit. Heschel. 
We find however even simpler re- 
medies than this. Gregory relates of 
Bishop Fortunatus, that in the war 
of the Goths, two boys were carried 
captive, whom he would fain have 
ransomed; but the Goth positively 
rejected his offer. In much grief 
therefore he said to the Goth, thou 
wilt repent of this refusal. The lat- 
ter rode on, having sent the boys be- 
fore him. As he rode by a Church 
dedicated to St. Peter, the horse 
stumbled with one foot, when the 
Goth was thrown down and fregit 
coxam, ila ut in duabus paurtibus os 
ejus divisum. This brought him to 
recollection; and he directly sent 
back the boys. The Bishop upon 
this, gave to his deacon consecrated 
water, to pour over the body of the 
patient. Having done so, mox, ut 
aqua benedicta Gothi coxram contigit, 
ita omnis fractura solidata est —im- 
mediately the fracture was healed, as 
if the accident had never happened ; 
and he rode on within the hour. This 
was perhaps some of the curious wa- 
ter, of which it is said, Dialog. i. 5. 
that it burnt as well as oil. For 
once when there was a want of oil, 
the lamps in the Church were filled 
with it, atgue ex more in medio pa- 
pyrum posuit (famulus), quas allate 
igne succendit, sicque aqua arsit in 
lampadibus, acsi oleum fuisset, Least- 
wise it is unquestionably as true, as 
what is related, cap. 2. concerning 
the virtue of a buskin or spatter- 
dash, which the lidertinus of St. Ho- 
noratus used always to carry about 
with him in his bosom. 1t happened 
a 
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as he was riding, that a woman met 
him, bearing in her arms the lifeless 
bedy of her little son. On seeing 
him, and knowing by his habit that 
he was a servus dei, a monk, she laid 
hold on the bridle of his horse, and 
iniplored his relief, nor would let bim 
roceed till he granted her request. 
He therefore dismounted, raised his 
hands towards Heaven, and laid the 
buskin uponthe child's breast. Where- 
upon the soul came into him again ; 
and he delivered him to his mother, 
and then proceeded on his journey. 
Were | but to attempt an account 
of the healing virtues of reliques in 
general, it would prove too greata 
trial for common patience. How- 
ever earnestly | should resolve upon 
consulting brevity, it would be im- 
possible to adhere to my purpose, 
from the ever new and surprizing 
discoveries observable from time to 
time, especially on perusing what are 
styled the fontes histori@ ecclesias- 
tice. I am surely not the only one 
who is struck with amazement and 
concera to see, that Chrysostom, who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fourth century, and was still living 
in the beginning of the fifth, speaks 
with unaffected gravity in a sermon 
publicly delivered at Antioch [ Homi- 
lia ad Antioch. 5. tomo ii. edit. Mont- 
faucon] of the excellency and dignity 
of the dung on which Job sat or lay 
when afflicted with a loathsome dis- 
ease: 7 xoTesa, this dung, which 
surpassed in dignity every royal 
throne, ceavolign wayvlos Seovs Baosrrxe 
—it would be attended with various 
beneficial effects to any one if he had 
personally seen this dung. — These 
are his words: he notices also, as a 
practice to which he had no objec- 
tion to make (whether or not in 
pursuance of the temper of the times 
and the taste of the great multitude, 
it is perhaps not difficult to decide), 
that numbers performed journeys and 
pilgrimages thither, even from be- 
yond sea, &c. 1 have no doubt that 
this great man was obliged to yield 
to the mad propensity of vulgar ha- 
bit. Be that, however, as it may, a 
long time afterwards, the Greek au- 
thor of the Catena in Jobum tran- 
scribes this very passage, a8 a mat- 
ter of great moment: although in 
the inventories of Church treasuries 
of hallowed fr: ts, and the rotten 


remains of antiquity, as far as my 
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knowledge reaches, not a dusty par- 
ticle or a single atom of that amaz- 
ing old curiosity is to be found. This 
is the more lamentable, since it might 
certainly with greater propriety have 
been pronounced a specific against all 
kinds of devil’s work, witchcraft, and 
malignant ulcers, boils, and blains, 
than other more modern nostrums 
from the moral qualities of the ve- 
getable, mineral, aud animal king- 
doms in use among the people called 
Christians. The Oak of Mamre, that 
was still in being in the time of Con- 
stanline the Great, and of which chips 
and splinters were even in the eighth 
century distributed fac and wide; 
must have excelled all other wood, 
because Abraham entertained the 
Angels beneath its shade. 

A still greater degree of this mira- 
culous power was presumed to be in 
the sacred reliques themselves. Whe- 
ther it was always exhibited when- 
ever they were only approached ; 
as its constant connexion with bones, 
or fingers, locks of hair, &c. might 
have afforded occasion to the scho- 
lastici, for propounding many im- 
portant questions on such recent sa- 
cramenta, when they came out of 
their abstractions, and wanted to ex- 
amine objects in concreto in the ac- 
tual world; or only occasionally, and 
without adhering to an annual or 
diurnal order; or in fair proportion 
both at once. The exact account, 
given by Evagrius in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, of the reliques of St. Eu- 
phemia, is peculiarly instructive; and 
very remarkable for this reason, that 
he communicates it on occasion of 
the council of Chalcedon. In the 
very Church of St. Euphemia that 
famous council was held; and if, as 
is but reasonable, we maturely re- 
flect upon this account, it cannot fail 
of facilitating our insight into other 
matters, particularly the temper and 
spirit of several members of that 
council, The subject itself conse- 
quently belongs to the fifth century, 
and gives us to understand the va- 
rious means that were employed to 
uphold the worthless devotion and 
spiritless religion then in vogue. St. 
Euphemia was wont to appear occa- 
sionally to this and that bishop or 
considerable personage, in their sicep, 
commanding them, revyay, to press 
wine in her Church. She must of 
course have previously a 
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how this was to be understood ; other- 
wise, unless some additional a“ of 
intuition were granted, it would have 
been as little intelligible at the time, 
as it proved afterwards to the histo- 
rians and the Latin translators; and 
accordingly some have expounded it 
quite differently, The meaning of it 
however is thus explained: “la the 
Chapel stands the shrine of her holy 
reliques. On the left side of itisa 
small aperture, provided with little 
folding-doors. Through this aper- 
ture a convenient iron rod having a 
sponge affixed to one extremity is 
introduced so as to touch the sacred 
reliques on all sides, by turning it to 
and fro. On being drawn out, the 
sponge is full of blood and clots of 
gore, in such quantity as not only to 
be sufficient for the imperial per- 
sonages, the congregated priests 
and the eager mob of peuple as- 
sembled for the nonce, but may be 
sent abroad to all the faithful ama- 
teurs throughout the Christian world. 
These coagulated drops will keep 
for ever, and the blood not change 
its form. This miracle moreover is 
regulated in conformity to the moral 
character of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, whether he is godly or not. Oa 
the other haad, the extraordinary and 
~ extremely fragrant odour constantly 
exhaled from ali parts round the 
shrine, is confined to no particular 
season.” This is the description of 
Evagrius. Here the miracle is ob- 
tained by the assistance of a specific 
instrumeat. The virtue of th:s co- 
agulated blood must have been ex- 
ceeding great aod valuable, since it 
still coutinued to be distributed 
abroad in thed ys of Evagrius. How- 
ever, the indications of the peculiar 
medicinal effects of it might the, 
more easily be held superfluous in 
succeeding times; since this wonder- 
ful wine-press [rev/av] had for a great 
while ceased working ; though it 
ought to have operated much longer 
as a greater support to the authority 
of the Chalcedon synod against the 
perpetual contradictions of the he- 
retics: especially as another miracle 
of St. Euphemia did not answer that 
eod. For, on her being »ppointed 
umpire between the Catholics and 
the Heretics, the creed of each being 
given to her-in the coffin, the here- 
tical was found lying under her feet. 
The Heretics would scarcely have 
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been worthy to have trod the wine- 
press of this holy blood. 

Many of the clerici must undoubt- 
edly have been conversant with sur- 
gical instruments, as appears from 
the above account; and more pagi- 
cularlysit is evident that they knew 
by name, and very frequeutly prac- 
tised phiebotomum, or as Baronius, 
Ann. 504. p. 17, writes-it in the old 
Church Latin, feubotomum. He there 
relates, from the before so often 
quoted Gregorius, Dia/. i. cap. 4. that 
Saint Equitius was once taken to 
task for preaching in public, it not 
being ascertained, that he had been 
duly ordained by a Bishop. He there- 
fore was obliged to give this account 
of himself: “I had likewise some 
scruples and doubts about it. But 
during a particular night, a beavtiful 
youth, in a vision, stood by me, al- 
que in lingua mea medicinale ferra- 
mentum, t.e. phieubotomum, posuit ; 
he laid the instrument used for breath- 
ing veins, upon my tongue, and said: 
Behold, | have now put my words 
into thy mouth, &c.” Hence how- 
ever it appears, that such a very ex- 
traordinary vocation, without apply- 
ing for holy orders in the proper 
quarter, probably was not to be car- 
ried into precedent; especially as it 
was only a vision of Equitius. This 
isa very irregular use of ph/ebotomus; 
neither do we find that this Equitius 
was of any farther benefit to the 
world, than, as the monks generally 
were, in attracting the particular re- 
gard of the country people, by mira. 
cles, to such or such monasteries and 
cells. But, would they become true 
Christians, and therefore regenerated, 
they must themselves enter the clois- 
ter, and put on the monkish dress, 
(that was the new man); or by the 
efficacy of reliques and other receipts, 
procure the remission of the punish- 
ment due to-their sins, particularly 
an abridgment of their long and pain- 
ful sojourn in purgatory. 

A superabundance of strange and 
unheard of miraculous cures are re- 
lated by Victor, of Vitus, de persecu- 
tione Vandalica, which, on the testi- 
mony of numerous witnesses of the 
Catholic faith (now consisting simply 
in the homousy of the Trinity) were 
actually wrought during the reigns of 
the Arian kings Genseric and Huneric 
in Africa. It is astonishing what sin- 
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miraculous cures, are related of these 
persons. Honest Victor does not 
even observe common decency, were 
he to be judged by the manners of 
the present times. He recounts so 
tediously and pene innume- 
‘rable martyrdoms, suffered by so 
many persons, that a_ prodigious 
length of time, a forest of timber and 
a whole army of hangmea, as well as 
of martyrs, wust have been variously 
employed in these executions. The 
most curious part of the story, how- 
ever, is, that he says (in praise of the 
Catholics) ipsi tortores eos a facie 
sua projecerunt, dicentes ; istos imi- 
tatur universus populus, ut nullus 
ad religionem nostram penitus con- 
vertatur ; et precipue, quia nulli li- 
vores, nulla penarum vestigia, in eis 
videbaniur. The very executioners 
were so overwearied and disgusted, 
that they drove them away, saying: 
The whole people imitate them, in- 
somuch, that absolutely none are 
converted to our [Arian] religion; 
chiefly because no bruises or marks 
of the tortures sustained are seen 
upow them. [Whence did the exe- 
cutioners know, that they had really 
so tortured these people?] These 
last words are perhaps to be set down 
to the account of the vernacular style 
and to the embellishments which Vic- 
tor afterwards, when with several 
others he had quitted Africa, good- 
naturedly added because he was not 
there present. The Apostles had not 
such good luck as to be so quickly 
healed; they retained their wales and 
bruises. Paul had his scars to pro- 
duce long afterwards. But here was 
absolutely not a bump, no mark of 
extravasated blood, not a vestige of 
torture, though they had been hung 
upon books, had their arms dislo. 
cated, and the flesh torn off their 
bodies. It must have happened to 
some of them as it did to the matron 
Victoria in civitate Culusitana. Even 
ber executioners thought her dead, 
cum in continuatione supplicii vulsis 
humeris, etiam qui cruciabant, con- 
spicerent ¢mortuam,deposuerunt pror- 
sus omni parte exanimem. She how- 
ever afterwards related, how a virgin 
(not to mince the matter, it was Ma- 
ria) stood by her, and stroked all her 
limbs; whereupun she was instantly 
healed. This is one of the cures with- 
out the intervention of a medium; 
yet it was not so highly extolled, as 
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that other, which happened to several 
persons at -once; likewise in Africa, 
and ia the same period of time. Ina 
a city [7ypasensis civitus] an Arian 
Bishop had been ordained; the in- 
habitants therefore ran on board of 
ship, relictis paucissimis who could 
not get to the vessel. In vain did 
the Arian Bishop endeavour by bribes 
and menaces to induce them to at- 
tend his preaching: they preferred 
the holding of public worship in a 
house: (sce, tor political reasons, 
it was forbidden to omit it.) The 
Bishop gave intelligence of this to 
the king, who commanded, ut in me- 
dio foro congreguta illuc omni pro- 
vincia, &c. that in the public market, 
the assembly of the whole province 
should have ther tongues cut out, 
and their right hands chopped off. 
This was dene accordingly; but the 
Holy Ghost provided that they should 
continue to speak as before ; in Con- 
stantinople was still living a subdia- 
conus, &c. ‘This miraculous cure was 
ma .itestly performed without any vi- 
sib e means; it is truly extraordinary ; 
several authors (all from Catholic 
zeal, following the first panegyrist 
and in pursuance of the Catholic tra- 
dition) speak of this miracle. Baro- 
nius therefore pronounces their (im- 
perceptible) tongues, with which 
they spoke, to have been ca@lestes 
lingue, cjusdem cum ills generis, 
tongues of the same sort with those 
that were sent down from Heaven, 
like fire, to alight upon the heads 
of all on Whitsunday. The history 
however dues not mention whether 
any thing in this instance was seen, 
as in the former. It is notorious, 
that even numbers of Protestants 
industriously defend the truth of this 
reiation, in the same sincere dispo- 
sitions as they affirm the reality of 
demooniacal possessions, &c. | should 
be sorry to unsetile any ove in his 
belief and sincerity. But neither can 
I refrain from the observation, which 
on a closer investigation of Church 
History, slmost irresistibly obtrudes 
itself upou the mind, that religion in 
general suffers as much harm from 
such miracles, as formerly the ge- 
nuine art of medicine and the health 
of mankind, did from the artful pre- 
tences of impudent mountebanks to 
advance the honour of physic by dis- 
pensing salubrity to the world. Vic- 
tor is, in the opinion of some, a 
hack- 
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hackney writer of legends; nothing 
but miracles, nothing but cruelties, 
and all on aceount of the famous 
homousy of the Trinity. For of 
some other matters of tumults aod 
insurrections, excited by false zeal, 
uoder the name of love for pure 
doctrine ; of mischievous correspond- 
ences with foreign Catholics, in or- 
der to recover for them the posses- 
sion of Africa, and the like, nothing 
is said. There is no doubt of the 
fact, that some few persons may 
have had their tongues cut out and 
their right hands amputated ; but, 
whether that was done on account 
of religion, is a different question. 
Any story might very safely be told 
on this side of Africa to the preju- 
dice of the king of the Vandals. It 
would not, however, have been the 
first pious falsehood, and that boldly 
affirmed, by several writers of those 
times; and if we reflect upon the 
whole combination of Heathenish 
superstitions, of the horrible vices 
and iniquities of those who were 
then styled Catholic Christians, it is 
extremely disgusting to perceive, that 
the bare belief by the people of a 
creed, of which they could not pos- 
sibly know any thing more than the 
words, could perfectly cover the 
whole multitude of the most scan- 
dalous and horrible impieties of the 
Christian body, as it was called. The 
Reader, as the vulgar saying is, would 
cross and bless himself, were I to 
transcribe but a few hundreds of the 
miracles which were wrought, not 
only against the Arians, but even 
amongst the Catholics, against the 
Nestorians, the Eutychians, or Se- 
verians; and the almost incredible 
numbers of (silly) people who were 
converted by them from those here- 
sies. Fvoleries, stupidities, vulga- 
rities, scurrilities, now occur, which 
serve to shew the relative condition 
of their hearers and readers; but at 
the same time militate against all in- 
ward religion and the ethics of Christ. 
In short, the general ignorance, su- 
erstition, and native simplicity which 
had been introduced from Paganism, 
enable us to draw safe conclusions 
on the state of those times; a state 
that rendered the divine and inter- 
nal power of religion almost undis- 
cernible. Very few documents re- 
lating to the general habits of rural 
and domestic life among the Hea- 
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thens are now extant; otherwise we 
should be astonished at such a natu- 
ral resemblance (in Damascii vita 
Isidori for instance), and the more 
infallibly should we perceive, that 
the doctrine of Christ, and the Chris- 
tian religion, by which we expect sal- 
vation, could possibly be made con- 
sistent with the gross manners of Pa- 
ganism: that therefore all these sto- 
ries and miracles, with reference to 
their inherent nature and combination, 
bear much less the Christian stamp, 
than that of their Pagan — 
One observation here spontaneously 
occurs. Not long afterwards, the 
Grecian Emperor, on the very im- 
prudent advice of some of the cler- 
gy, formed the design of forbidding 
the Arians to exercise their religion 
in his dominions; King Theodoric, 
who was now master of Italy, to- 
gether with several of the countries 
that had formerly belonged to the 
Vistigoths and other sovereigns, sent 
a remonstrance to the Emperor 
against it, threateniag withal, that 
if he proceeded to accomplish his 
purpose, he would retaliate it upon 
the Catholics in his territory (who 
by the way, could not sufficiently 
extol this king, declaring that he 
even outshone many Catholic princes) ; 
but, which is yet more remarkable, 
he even abused the holiness of Pope 
John, sv far as to oblige that pontiff 
in his own consummate person to 
compromise with the emperor. Was 
not this the proper time by some 
palpoble miracle and marvelous cures 
to divert King Theodoric from his 
purpose, and at least free the Pope 
from that glaring insult? But there 
was no miracle: it is simply affirmed 
by Gregorius Magnus, that the horse, 
which the Pope had borrowed in 
Greece, after its former rider (it was 
the palfrey of a lady, and perfectly 
safe) had positively declared she 
would never mount it more, it hay- 
ing received a physical influence 
from his holiness. However, this was 
no allegation against the Arians; and 
they still retained the free exercise 
of their religion, because John was 
more prudent than other zealots. 
Here it will be proper to relate in 
few words the extraordinary event 
which is reported to have happemed 
at the execution of that respectable 
minister of state, Boethius, during 
the reign of the Gothic King —_ 
oric. 
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doric. This truly great man had, 
with some others, fallen under sus- 
icion with the king, on a charge of 
fovieg formed the desiga of deliver- 
ing the City of Rome into the hands 
of the Greek and Catholic Emperor 
Justinus. Letters were produced, 
and witnesses were not wanting: with 
all these preliminary circumstances, 
however, we have nothing to do. He 
was, in short, by the king’s order 
executed in prison: and with so much 
recaution to prevent his coming te 
ife again, that his head was split in 
twain. He however pressed the two 
halves together with both his hands; 
and on being asked who had given him 
that deadly stroke, he distinctly an- 
swered, Ungodly people. He then 
went into a neighbouring Church, 
knelt down before the altar, and 
having had the holy office adminis- 
tered to him, presently after died. 
Baronius ioforms us, that the Catho- 
lic Church did not fail to confer upon 
him the honourable title of Martyr, 
for having laid down his life in be- 
half of the Catholics, against the 
Arian infidels. { shall not attempt 
farther to explain this affair; though 
I cannot help saying, that it is a 
very great miracle, the like whereof 
the most dextrous surgeon with all 
his artificial bandages, could not 
easily produce, —— upon a 
person whose head was split in halves. 
But it is very easy to figure to our- 
selves a martyr for the Catholic doc- 
trine in these circumstances, which 
shew nothing more than an unfor- 
tunate combination of incidents for 
that worthy and learned minister of 
state. By such tales the minds of 
men were so corrupted, as to account 
them the proper characteristic of the 
Catholic doctrine of salvation, and 
it was only necessary to accuse a man 
of disbelieving them, to make him 
pass for an ellen and execrable he- 
retic. Nor was this all. The same 
judgment respecting such as did not 
give credit to them, was from a pre- 
tended holy zeal, attributed to God, 
as they were ever wont to pass upon 
them. For, since miracles cannot be 
without the interposition of the Deity, 
the approbation of God was always 
mixed up with the whole combina- 
tion in which they were said to be 
done. Thus was the internal efficacy 


of the Christian doctrine and know- 
ledge continually obstructed or en- 









tirely suppressed. All hopes of bliss 
were made to depend on the belief 
of these narrations, on the assistance 
of certaip martyrs, of certain saints, 
of Mary, of the reliques, &. Where 
was, in all this, the experience of 
that sal vation-bringing grace of God, 
which teaches us to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, to lead a 
godly and holy life in the present 
world, and in whatsvever we do to 
do all to the glory of God? 
BLoomMsBuRIENSIS. 


a 


Mr. Urnsan, March 29. 


AS you have always been a friend 
and supporter of our excellent 
Church, I trust you will indulge me 
by inserting a few observations | have 
lately made upon reading “ Milner’s 
History of the Church of Christ.” 
In the first volume there are many 
passages which appear very objec- 
tionable, especially when we consider 
the author was a Clergyman of the 
Establishment. It excited my sur- 
prise and indignation, that the Edi- 
tor, a Dignitary of our Church, and 
the President of a College in one of 
our Universities, when he revised and 
corrected his Brother’s Work, should 
have allowed the following passages 
to remain, the total exclusion of 
which would not injure the plan of 
the History, as they seem evidently 
to be introduced for the purpose of 
shewing that the Author’s sentiments 
were not in unison with those of our 
orthodox Ministers of Religion. 

In p. 102, speaking of the perse- 
cution of the Christians in the reiga 
of Domitian, he observes: 

*‘ The humanity of the times in which 
we live, and the blessings of the civil 
freedom which the subjects of these 
kingdoms enjoy, protect us, it is true, 
from similar dangers of life and pre- 
perty: nevertheless, who has not ob- 
served, that even rank and dignity 
are among us exposed to considerable 
contempt, whenever a man is conspi- 
cuous and eminent for a zealous profes- 
sion and diligent practice of truly evan- 
gelical doctrines and precepts ?” 

Is this longuage, 1 ask, liberal? 
and is ittrue? Fanatics and enthu- 
siasts deserve to be treated with con- 
tempt; but rank and dignity, con- 
spicuous for genuine piety, always 
command the veneration and respect 
of all good men. 

Page 
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Page 174, he observes: 

“ One of the Presbyters, Valens, toge- 
ther with his wife, bad sinned through 
covetousness.—W ould to God such spots 
in the pastoral character were as singu- 
Jar in our times !” 


Surely thisis very unjust; few peo- 
ple, I believe, are more free from 
the sin of covetousness than the 
Clergy in general, and few people 
have less opportunities of indulging 
that propensity. 

In p. 201, speaking of Free Will, 
he accuses Justin Martyr with being 
the “ first of all sincere Christians 
who introduced this foreign plant 
into Christian ground, I shall ven- 
ture to call it foreign till its right to 
exist in the soil shail be proved from 
scriptural evidence.” Abp. Cran- 
mer and Dr. Jortin do not appear 
to have considered it in that light. — 
See the Bishop of Liucoln’s excellent 
exposition of the Tenth Article in 
* Elements of Christian Theology.” 


In p. 330, speaking of the Conver- 
sion of Cyprian, whose opinion of 
Regeneration by Baptism perfectly 

rees with that now maintained by 
the generality of our learned Divines, 
his words are: “* He (Cyprian) seems 
to record a remarkable influence of 
Divine Grace as having accompanied 
his Baptism.” And p»ge 331 he adds, 
“In Cyprian’s time to-call Baptism 
itself the New Birth was not very 
dangerous; in our age it is poison it- 
self.” He acknowledges this to have 
been the doctrine of the Primitive 
Christians. Why should not the same 
be taught by ws at the present day? 
and why should we be considered 
guilty of disseminating poison if we 
persist in that course? 


In summing up the character of 
Cyprian, p. 468, he says: 

** The frequency of such Bishops in 
Europe is devoutly to be wished! What 
avail good sense, taste, learning, with- 
out Christian simplicity, and a heart 
above the world, its flatteries or its 
frowns! Contemplate — study the cha- 
racter of the Prelate of Carthage, and 
you will learn what Christian Bishops 
once were, and what still they ought 
to be.” 

What an invidious comparison! 
Examine the whole Bench of our Bi- 
shops, and a more exemplary assem- 
blage of Divines, eminent for learn- 
ing and piety, 1 will veuture to assert, 

4 
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without fear of contradiction, can no 
where be found. 

But the manner in which he speaks 
of the Regular Clergy, at the conclu- 
sion of the first hema, is, in my 
opinion, the most objectionable in 


the whole book. 


“‘ They are apt to wonder that the 
common people have no ears for them. 
They do not consider that they them- 
selves have no voice for the people. The 
views of God, of Christ, and of human 
nature, which they exhibit, suit not the 
unsophisticated taste of the common 
people ; but rather accord with the pert 
and vain notions of dabblers in Theology 
and Metaphysics. Ina word, they con- 
tradict experience ; and it is not to be 
wondered at that those of their hearers 
who have any reasonable modesty, and 
the least tincture of humility, can- 
not relish their discourses, because the 
only food whieh is adapted to the taste 
of a miserable sinner is not ministered 
to them. Deserted by the populace, 
such Ministers as these usually betake 
themselves to the higher classes. The 
favour of a few persons of rank compen- 
sates to them the want of regard from 
the multitude: and if they cannot 
boast of numerous congregations, they 
console themselves at least with the 
thought, that their’s are genteel. Their 
own account of them is, ‘ that they are 
genteel and rational.’ Politics—the af- 
fairs of the nation — the reformation of 
States —these are to them the grand 
scenes which agitate their passions.— 
To instruct Ministers of States is their 
ambition; to bring souls to Christ is 
left to those whom they contemptuously 
call Enthusiasts. Nor does the least 
true pathos appear in any of their writ- 
ings and orations, except in support of 
civil liberty —a subject most important 
and most valuable, no doubt, but with 
them ever carried to excess; and even 
when treated in its best manner, be- 
longing rather to the province of States- 
men and Legislators, than to that of 
Divines. Whoever has attended to the 
demeanour of these men, cannvot fail to 
have marked them as evidently haughty, 
overbearing, impatient of contradic- 
tion ; and of all others the least fitted 
in their tempers to suffer for the Cross 
of Christ. They are, however, exceed- 
ingly prone to represent themselves as 
actually persecuted, to enlarge on the 
iniquity of all restraining and excluding 
laws in ecclesiastical concerns. And 
lastly, with much arrogance to boast of 
their sincerity and soundness in matters 
of Religion ; and in an age when’ every 
one knows that there is not the least 
probability of their being compelled to 
underge 
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undergo any fiery trial, that might be 
the test of true Christian zeal, fortitude, 
and patience. Are these the Christians 
of the three first centuries? or were 
those whom Celsus scorned, such men as 
these? The facts presented to the 
Reader in this volume forbid the con- 
elusion.” 

In Boswell’s Life of Johnson Mr. 
Milner is represented to have been a 
moderate advocate of the Methodists; 
but these few extracts fromthe Work 
now before us will prove, I think, 
that he has not exhibited himself in 
that character. As a sincere well- 
wisher to our admirable Church, I 
have been induced to offer these ob- 
servations to your notice. I con- 
ceive it my duty to guard the inexpe- 
rienced Reader against those unfair 
insinuations against us, which lie 
scattered in various parts of the first 
volume; and I fervently hope that in 
a future edition the learned and dig- 
nified Editor will omit these offensive 
passages. Crericus, 

——_ 


Mr. UaBan, May 18. 

| SHALL be much obliged to any 

of your learned Readers to fur- 
nish me with an answer to the fol- 
lowing queries: 

1. Among other proofs of the ge- 
nuineness of the Genealogy in St. 
Matthew's Gospel, the following quo- 
tation is said to be translated from 
the Stromata of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus.—“In the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, the genealogy from 
Abraham is brought down to Mary, 
the mother of the Lord.” In what 
part of the Stromata is this passage 
to be found, or is it taken from sume 
other work of Clemens? 

2. Objections have been advanced 
by a few latitudinarian writers against 
the reality of the Flight of Joseph 
and Mary with our Saviour into 
Egypt, when the circumstances stat- 
ed by the Evangelists Matthew and 
Luke are accurately compared. In 
what author is the best solution to 
be found, of the difficulties said to 
exist in this case? 

3. The Hebrew Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew in use among the Nazarenes, 
was allowed by Jerome (according to 
the best Writers) to have been origi- 
nally identical with our present Gos- 


‘pel of that Evangelist, but to have 


been greatly corrupted by interpola- 
Gant. Mac. Suppl, LXXXVII. Parr I. 
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tions and additions. What proof is 
there that the two first Chapters, 
which now form the commencement 
of St. Matthew, were not among 
these additions? The fact, | am con- 
vinced, is otherwise; but is there any 
work in which this particular point 
is made the subject of discussion ? 

1 know that several of your Cor- 
respondents are distinguished, not 
only by their classical erudition, but 
by a profound knowledge of Theo- 
logy ; and I have therefore taken the 
liberty of proposing these questions. 

Yours, &c. CLenicus. 

——— 

Mr. Ursan, June 3. 
N your Magazine, vol. LX XXIII. 
p- 103, some notice was taken of 
an Edition of Melmoth’s “ Great 
Importance of a Religious Life,” in 
which certain and important altera- 
tions were made by the Editor J.D.; 
with how much candour and honesty 

it is not now my business to enquire. 

From circumstances which came to 
my knowledge, and not by any means 
from the ivitials only, I then conclud- 
ed the Editor of that book to be no 
other than the late Dr. John Disney, 
of whose publications you have given 
an ample account in your present vo- 
lume, p. 189; into which I accordingly 
looked, fully expecting to have seen 
it mentioned: but I have been disap- 
pointed. 

The grounds upon which I rest my 
opinion are far from being light. An 
unauthorised contradiction of it, there- 
fore, will fail to convince me that 1 
am mistaken in attributing the work 


in questiou to him. O—» R—p. 
I  - 

" Somers Town 

Mr. Urnsan, Sune 1. ° 


O* of the greatest blessings ap- 
pertaining to a candid and im- 


partial press, is the facility afforded 
to expose falsehood and detect impo- 
sition. In furtherance of this object, 
1 make bold to address you, deeming 
it a sufficient apology for requesting 
the insertion of my letter in your 
very valuable publication.—lIt is not 
my intention to enter into the heavy 
charge of Intolerance brought against 
the Church of Rome, because she 
stedfastly adheres to her constant dis- 
cipline of refusing an indiscriminate 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures; 
but I cannot help bringing before the 

notice 
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notice of your Readers the unjusti- 
fiable and disgraceful practices pur- 
sued hy some individuals who es- 
pouse an opposite opinion, to sustain 
the charge, and keep alive those 
groundless prejudices which unhap- 
pily exist in this kingdom against the 
tenets of the Catholic faith. I have 
now before mea Pamphlet, published 
by Mr. Hatchard, bookseller to the 
Queen, which is stated in the title to 
be “A Report of the Speech of Joha 
Leslie Foster, Esq. in the House of 
Coumons, on a motion made by the 
Right Hon. Henry Grattan, for the 
House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, on Friday, May 
9th, 1817." —To this Report is at- 
tached an “* Appendix,” containing 
two documents in Latin, the one pur- 
porting to be a * Bull, or Pontifical 
wetter, to the Archbishop of Gnezo, 
Primate of Poland ;” and the other a 
* Bull, or Pontifical Letter, to the 
Archbishop of Malines,”"—By the re- 
ports published of Mr. Foster's speech 
in the daily papers, we were informed 
that this Senator read a long extract 
from the former document; and by 
this pamphlet we are further told 
that Mr. F. quoted the following 
from the latter instrument, to the 
Honourable House, as the sentiments 
of the See of Rome on the great work 
of distributing Bibles to every class 
of mankind in the Universe: “ We 
are worn down with poignant and 
bitter grief at hearing of the perni- 
cious designs not very long ago en- 
tered upoo, by which the most holy 
books of the Bible are every where 
dispersed in the several vernacular 
tongues, and published contrary to 
the most wholesome rules of the 
Church, with new translations, which 
are crafltily perverted into bad mean- 
ings. But we were still more deeply 
grieved when we read certain letters 
signed with the name of you, our 
Brother, wherein you authorised and 
exhorted the people committed to your 
care to procure for themselves mo- 
deru versions of the Bible, or willingly, 
to accept them, and carefully aud at- 
tentively to peruse them.—Nothing 
certainly could more aggravate our 
grief than to behold you, who were 
placed to point out the ways of right- 
cousness, become a stumbling-block ; 
for you ought carefully to have kept 
in view what our Predecessors have 


always prescribed ; namely, that, if 
the Holy Bible in the vulgar tongue 
were permitted every where without 
discrimination, more injury than be- 
nefit would arise.” ‘ The whole of 
this document” (adds the Pamphlet, 
p- 43) “is much too long for repe- 
tition here: it finally enjoins the Arch- 
bishop to emulate the example of il- 
lustrious men, which procured for 
them such honour, and consider how 
he might reprobate these his deeds 
by a solemn and forma! retractation.” 
Although, on the appearance of the 
first of these documents, it was evi- 
dently not of Roman origin, but of 
British manufacture; yet the means 
of detection were not so easy to sa- 
tisfy the public mind as are afforded 
by the publication of the second.— 
The authenticity of the Bull to the 
Primate of Poland rests on no other 
authority than the assertion of an 
anonymous wriler; but that the man- 
date to Flanders ts a palpable for- 
gery cannot be doubted for a mo- 
ment, when your readers are inform- 
ed that there is not in existence, at 
this moment, such a character in the 
Catholic Church as an Archbishop of 
Malines. The Bull is said to be 
dated on the 3d of September, 1816, 
and issued to the venerable Archbi- 
shop Stanislaus; but a reference to 
the celebrated Remonstrance of the 
Belgian Bishops, to the King of the 
Netherlands, dated July 28, 1815, 
will prove that the Archdiocese was 
then vacant, aud under the govern- 
ment of a Vicar-General; and an ap- 
peal to the “ Almanach Royal de la 
Cour, des Provinces Meridionales, et 
de la Ville de Bruxelles, pour I’an 
1817,” will shew that the See is still 
unfilled, being directed by the same 
Vicar-General. Such a fatal error 
as this completely invalidates the 
genuineness of the document, and 
stamps it as a gross counterfeit. 

This being the case, perhaps the 
Gentleman whose name is attache 
to this Pamphlet, as the pronouncer 
of the Speech in question, will can- 
didly disavow any participation in 
what may appear an attempt to de- 
lude the publick. To offer any fur- 
ther animadversions on the disgrace- 
ful aud unwarrantable practice of 
forging official instruments for the 
purpose of maliguing the characters 
of Foreign Princes, would be to in- 
sult the reasouing faculties of your 

readers ; 
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readers; but I cannot conclude with- 
out observing, that, unless some au- 
thorized disavowal of this circum- 
stance is given, the character of this 
Protestaat Country will be placed in 
no very enviable light on the Coati- 
nent; and Catholic States will be 
led to think that those who falsely 
accuse the professors of that faith 
with the practice of forbidden crimes, 
to advance the interests of their 
Church, are themselves not back- 
ward iu calling in the aid of forgery 
and falsehood as auxiliaries to their 
cause. W.E. ANDREWS. 


a 


On tne Rerusiican Manta. 


Hac Fonte derivata Clades, 
In Patriam Populumque fluxit. 


Unceasing slaughter took from hence its 
source, {course, 
And o’er the world display’d its fatal 


t h- Jacobin spirit, which has dis- 
turbed the world for many years, 
and deluged it with blood, has greatly 
arisea from the spirit of Infidelity. 
This spirit was prevaleat among some 
men in France, who falsely called 
themselves Philosophers. But the 
greatest leader in Jacobin principles, 
to the disgrace of human nature, was 
an ignorant scribbler, who had been 
bred a stay-maker, Thomas Paine. 
It is a certain and indisputable fact, 
that this pestilent fellow, who was 
an enemy to Christianity as well as 
to Monarchy, was a principal pro- 
moter, if not the author, of the Re- 
volution in America. It was through 
him that “ the wide arch of the rais'd 
empire fell.” He published a large 
Pamphietunder thetitle of ‘Common 
Sense,” which caused the declaration 
of Independence in the United States 
of America, against the better opi- 
nion of General Washington, and 
many of the most respectable aad 
intelligent people in the country. 
When | went to America after the 
unhappy Revolutionary war, Gover- 
nor Livingston, ef the Jerseys, told 
me that General Washington had 
mentioned that he lameated the se- 
paration of the United States from 
Great Britain (in which he, Gover- 
nor Livingston, agreed); aud that they 
both wished Great Britain had go- 
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verned constitutionally, as they feared 
the Americans would never make a 
permanent government. There was 
nothing to justify a Revolution in 
America. The Revolution was not 
only injurious to Great Britain, but 
may be prejudicial to America itself. 
A Republic will never do ina large 
country, but tends to produce anar- 
chy and despotism. But where the 
Repubiic of the United States became 
particularly mischievous, was in the 
desire of the Americans to make Re- 
publics universal through the world. 
That apostie of the Devil, Thomas 
Paine, went to France with this ex- 
press view, and too fatally succeeded 
in his design, What seas of blood, 
what rapes, what robberies, what ty- 
ranny, what gigantic evils, proceeded 
from the Republic in France, it is al- 
most unnecessary to meation. The 
vengeance of Heaven seemed to be 
hurled upon the Americans for pro- 
ducing the accursed Republic ia 
France. As it is said in Scripture, 
““Tuey provoked the Almighty to 
wrath by their inventions, and the 
plague brake in upon them.” 

In the year 1793, soon after they 
had instituted Liberty and Equality, 
as they called them, in France, and 
sung their frantic songs of “Ca Ira,” 
the Black Piague of Africa broke 
out in Philedelphia, where | then 
resided. ‘This was improperly named 
the Yellow Fever. In the West Ln- 
dies those who die of the Bilious, or 
Yellow Fever, have a yellow ap- 
pearance, and give uo fear whatever 
of contagion. la the disorder at Phi- 
Jadelphia, and in other parts of the 
United States, those who die are 
biack, and in the large cities spread 
contagion all around. In the year 
1793 | was in the custom of going 
round to those houses in Philadel- 
phia where people had died of the 
disorder; and upon asking what ap- 
pearance those bore who were lying 
dead, was told, “ They are as black 
as your hat.” The Roght Honvur- 
able Sir Robert Liston, who had been 
the British Embassador at Constan- 
tinople before he was in that silu- 
ation in America, and is now again 
at Constantinople, said the disorder 
called the Yellow Fever in America 
was a wuch more violeal aud * infec- 














* Dr. Benjamin Rush, a Physician of some note in Philadelphia, said, the Yellow 


Fever of America was not infectious ; but received the infection, aud died a victim to 
bis delusion, Dr, Rush, in a Letter, dated 1809, to Mr, Cheetham, who has published 





the 
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tious disorder than the plague at Con- 
stantinople. We could not produce 
a more satisfactory evidence upon the 
matter. It was asserted by ignorant 
men, that the disorder at Philadel- 
phia was not the plague, because it 
was devoid of the characteristic erup- 
tions. The Asiatic plague is attend- 
ed with eruptions, aud is more easy 
to be cured than the African plague, 
which has no eruptions, but is attend- 
ed with a black vomit, and is similar 
to the Yellow Fever of America, as 
two peas are like one another. I 
was in Philadelphia at the time 
the disorder broke out, as I have 
mentioned, and saw in the river with 
my own eyes, the vessels which had 
brought the Bulam Fever (as they 
call it), or African Plague, from the 
West Indies, where it had been first 
imported from Africa. 

It is very remarkable that any 
thing like this disorder was but little 
known in America before the year 
1793; that it has since incessantly 
continued its ravages in the United 
States *, without afflicting the British 
provinces in America; which seems 
(we may say without the imputation 
of fanaticism) that it were a judge- 
ment, that something like the hand 
of Heaven directed the beginning 
and the progress of the disorder. 

It is against the principles of our 
Religion to kill kings, according to 
the wishes of Thomas Paine and his 
disciples. The Apostle of God en- 
joins us expressly to “ Fear God, 
and honour the King.” A Christian 
cannot, consistently with the Gospel, 
be a Republican in the British do- 
minions, where a Monarchy has been 
long established. 

The Sacred Prophecies declare, at 
the final restoration of the Jews, 
which is not very distant (though the 
time has been anticipated by some 
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false prophetst, for all the twelve 
tribes must be first converted) that 
“ Kings shall be their nursing fa- 
thers, and Queens their nursing mo- 
thers ;” or, in other words, Kings and 
Queens shali be their patrons and pa- 
tronesses. If we could universally 
establish Republics, and put down 
Kings, we should defeat the designs 
of Providence, divulged by the Pro- 
~—_ of the Almighty. The Repub- 
ican delusion is therefore somewhat 
similar to the madness of the Roman 
Emperor Julian, who attempted in 
vain to build the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem before the time appointed by the 
true Prophets of God. 

The American Republic, therefore, 
in attempting te procure the general 
establishment of Republics (1 must 
say at the same time that I am a 
warm advocate for the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of America) has be. 
come a nuisance to the world, a mis- 
chief, a foe tu peace, and an enemy 
to liberty. For a Republic ina large 
Nation in the end is destructive to 
Liberty; while a constitutional Mo- 
narchy is calculated to produce li- 
berty, permanently, with order. 

Loyatty anp Liserrty. 

— 

Mr. Ursan, July 2. 
OUR Correspondent, D. A. Y. ap- 
pears to have been led to an 
unfavourable opinion of Dr. Nicholas 
Bounde's religious principles, as far 
at least as respects the observance of 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, 
by the remarks of Dr. Heylin, cited 
in your last Number. It should, how- 
ever, be recollected that, much as the 
name of Dr. Heylin is respected to 
this day in other respects, he has al- 
ways been considered as very eccen- 
tric, to say the least, in his notions on 
the obligation of the Sabbath. His 
very censure of Dr. Bounde almost 





the Life of Thomas Paine, says, ‘‘ When the subject of American Independence 
began to be agitated in conversation, I observed the public mind to be loaded 
with an immense mass of prejudice and error relative to it. Something appeared 
to be wanting to remove them beyond the ordinary short and cold Addresses of 
Newspaper Publications. At this time | called upon Mr. Paine, and suggested to 
him the propriety of preparing our Citizens for a perpetual separation of our 
Country from Great Britain, by means of a work of such length, as would ob- 
viate all the objections to it. He seized the idea with avidity, and immediately 
began his famous Pamphlet m favour of that measure. He read the sheets to me 
at my house as he composed them.” See Cheetham’s Life of Paine, London, re- 
prinied 1817. 

* This is worthy the consideration of those who emigrate to America. 

+ Some of these false Prophets asserted that Napoleon Buonaparte was going 
to resture the Jews, by which much mischief was done to society, 
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manifests this; for who else would 
have brought it forward as a com- 
plaist against a Clergyman, that, 
“through his zeal an diligence it 
was declared, in the Articles of the 
Irish Church, that the first day of the 
week, which is the Lord's day, is 
wholly to be dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God ?” And that Dr. Bounde 
did not “ design to lessen, by degrees, 
the reputation of the antient festi- 
vals” in any sense of which a Protest- 
ant divine ought to complain, | beg 
to cite a passage or two from a work 
of his, which is at this time preparing 
for republication, entitled “* The Un- 
belief of St. Thomas the Apostle laid 
open, for the comfort of all that de- 
sire to believe.” From these it will 
appear that he maintained the due 
p seal of the Saints’ days, and 
only impugned the papistical mode 
of observing them, aud the abuses 
and superstitions of that Church. 


. “ We are to reverence and highly 
esteem the godly wisdom of those holy 
Fathers who did first appoint those days 
to be kept. For they did it to the ho- 
nour of God; and therefore would have 
all men know, what the Saints were of 
themselves, and what they were by the 
grace of God; and so not so much ho- 
nour them, as praise God for them. 

The Papists did not so: for, besides 
that they had a great number of coun- 
terfeit Saints in their Calendar, whose 
names Were not written in the Book of 
Life (some of them traitors, and others 
as ill, or worse than they) upon their 
festival- days they caused to be read a 
story of their lives, full of all virtues, 
and miracles that they wrought, some 
in their life, some after their death, 
whereof most were fained, and some of 
them most absurd. And thus they made 
them to be Gods upon the earth, not 
making mention of any fault of theirs 
at any time. 


* But we see how the Scriptures set 
out the true Saints of God after another 
manner; not only in their miracles and 
virtues, but in their greatest corruptions 
and sins: that we knowing what they 
were of themselves, and what they are 
by the mercy of God, and the grace of 
Christ, the rest sinners might be 
comforted in themselves by the one, 
and give thanks to God for the other, 
Seeing that there is no sin in them- 
Selves, which they have not seen par- 
doned and cured in some of the Saints 
or other: nor any grace wanting to 
themselves, which by that experience 
ef God’s goodness which they have seen 
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in others they might not hope for in 
themselves in some measure.” 

Another position of Dr. Bounde’s 
censured by Dr. Heylin is, that ** there 
is great reason why Christians should 
take themselves as strictly bound to 
rest upon the Lord's day as the Jews 
were upon their Sabbath, it being one 
of the moral commandments, where 
all are of equal authority.” But un- 
til Dr. H. can go further, and assert 
that the Lord’s day was to be observ- 
ed with a Jewish rigour, according 
to the tenets of Dr. Bounde, the ac- 
cusation recoils on himself; for that 
which he ascribes as a kind of heresy 
to Dr. Bounde, is the principle main- 
tained by every serious Christian of 
the English Church at thisday. Dr. 
Heylin, who lived in very different 
days, even such in which “ the 
Book of Sports” could receive coun- 
tenance from men (like himself) of 
acknowledged piety, as tending to 
keep within certain bounds that to 
which evil custom had given a very 
loose rein, seems to have imputed 
—— tenets to Dr. Bounde with 

ut little reason, unless his ** Doctrine 
of the Sabbath plainly laid down” 
(which I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing) differs widely trom 
his other works. 

The Treatise * already re-published 
has received such honourable tes- 
timonies from persons highly com- 
petent to judge of its merits, as to 
induce the Editor of that work to 
re-publish also the oue from which 
the above extracts are made, without 
delay. They appear to have been 
jointly edited originally by the Au- 
thor, as the title-page of the latter 
directly alludes to the former; and 
the Editor thinks them equally cal- 


culated to serve the cause of the 
purest practical Christianity. 
Yours, &c. PHILALETHES. 


TT 

Mr.Ursan, Guildford, March 11. 
iw may have happened that your 
Correspondent, W. M. H. whose 
observations “* On the Adininistration 
of Bankrupts’ Affairs” appear in p. 
130, has himself been a sufferer from 
the misapplication of a Bankruptcy 
Fund; and, if he have, he will insome 
measure stand excused for the errors 
into which he has fallen as to the in- 
efficiency of the part of the Bank- 
* Treatise full of Consolation, &c. 

(see p. 429.) 
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rupt Laws, of which he so sorely com- 
plains. But, Mr.Urban, I cannot ima- 
gine how any one can venture to pro- 
pose the adoption of his own theories 
about so importaut an affair as every 
general Law must be, without having 
well considered the subject he under- 
takes to canvass and review; and I 
think it will evidently appear that W. 
M.H. (in his examination of this mat- 
ter) has overlooked one of the most 
important Statutes relating to the 
Bankrupt Laws; for the 3rd and.7th 
Sections of the 49th Geo. III. Chap. 
121, were enacted for the express pur- 
pose of obviating the difficulties start- 
ed by W.M.H. And they have very 
properly empowered the Creditors of 
a Bankrupt (who are the only per- 
sons, except the Insolvent, that are 
interested in the due application of 
the Funds) to compel the Assignees 
to deposit the moneys they collect, 
in apy way which the Creditors them- 
selves shall judge safe, and as will be 
most beneficial for the estate. To 
save your Readers the trouble of re. 
ferriog to the Statute, I will, with 
your permission, quote the-enacting 
part of the Sections at length, which 
Jallude to. 


“ Be it enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that, from and after the passing of 
this act, if in any case the major part of 
the Creditors of any Bankrupt sball not, 
before they shall proceed to the choice 
of Assignees of the Bankrupt’s Estate, 
direct in what manner, how, and with 
whom, and where the moneys arising 
from the Bankrupt’s Estate shall be 
paid in and remain in pursuance of the 
oy given to them by the said recited 

ct*, it shall be lawful for the Com- 
missioners, or the major part of them, 
and they are hereby required immedi- 
ately after the Commissioners shall have 
proceeded to the choice of Assignees, 
and at the same meeting, to direct in 
what manner, how, and with whom, and 
where the moneys arising by and to be 
received from time to time out of the 
Bankrupt’s Estate shall be paid in and 
remain until the same shall be slivided 
amongst the Creditors, as by the said 
recited Act is directed, to which rule and 
direction the Assignee or Assignees of 
the Bankrupt’s Estate shall conform as 
often as one hundred pounds shall be 
got in and received from such Bank- 





* This refers to a former Act, the 
powers of which were deemed not suf- 
— extensive to protect Bankruptcy 

unds. 
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rupt’s Estate, and shall be, and are 
hereby indemnified for what they shall 
do in pursuance of such directions of 
the said Commissioners as aforesaid ; pro- 
vided that it shall not be lawful for the 
Commissioners to direct such moneys to 
be paid into the hands of the said Com- 
missioners, or into any Banking-house, 
or other house of trade or business in 
which the Commissioners, or any of 
them, or the Solicitor to the Commis- 
sion, are or is interested or concerned 
as 4 partner or partners, or otherwise, 

** Provided always, and be it enacted 
that it shall be lawful for the Commis- 
sioners, upon tbe application of the As- 
signees, or of any five or m ‘re of the Cre- 
ditors who have proved tueir debts un- 
der the Commission, on ietice gicen to 
the Assignees of such intended appiica- 
tion, when and as often as it shall ap- 
pear to the said Commissioners expedi- 
ent and beneficial to the estate and 
effects of any bankrupt that the money 
so paid in to any person or persons as 
aforesaid, for the purpose of being di- 
vided amongst the Creditors, or any 
money retained to answer any claim 
which may have been duly entered upon 
the proceedings under the said Bank- 
ruptcy, or any Dividends ordered to be 
retained by the Assignees, should be 
laid out at interest, to order and direct 
that the whole or any part of such mo- 
ney shall be invested in the purchase of 
Exchequer Bills for the benefit of such 
Creditors and Claimants, and to direct 
where and with whom such Exchequer 
Bills shall be kept for safe custody, and 
to cause such Exchequer Bills to be sold 
when it shall appear to them necessary 
and proper, and to direct the proceeds 
thereof to be again laid out in the 
purchase of Exchequer Bills, or to be 
applied for the benefit of the Creditors 


‘and Claimants according to their seve- 


ral interests, as to the said Commission- 
ers shall seem meet, subject neverthe- 
less to the authority and controul of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Lords 
Commissioners for the Custody uf the 
Great Seal.”’ . 

The plan adopted by this Statute 
must certainly be preferable to the 
one proposed by W.M. H. as it avoids 
the expence which would attend the 
institution of an establishment of 
Treasurers for Bankrupts’ Effects; 
and | trust W.M.H. will, after pe- 
rusing the above Sections, be satis- 
fied that the Creditors may, if they 
please, prevent “ the Will of a Direct- 
ing Attorney” in these matters being 
improperly gratified, and at the ex- 
pence of the estate. Richarv Roe. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnan, April 19. 
CORRESPONDENT of yours 
some time since enquired the 

cause of the Delay in Chancery Pro- 

ceedings ; and mentioned that the Lord 

Chancellor had observed it was not 

occasioned by his Lordship. This is 

most strictly true; and no greater 
proof can be adduced than his de- 
sire to prevent such delay by his 

wise and prudent establishment of a 

Vice Chancellor as an assistant. Like 

all other new institutions at first, it 

has its inconveniences; but, when the 
mode of proceeding comes to be pro- 
perly established, and the Court, 
which is now building*, properly 
finished, there is not the smallest 
doubt but it will be of the most es- 
sential benefit to the suitors of the 

Court of Chancery. I was extremely 

concerned so enlightened men as Sir 

Samuel Romilly and Mr. Leach should 

oppose in Parliament sich an ex- 

cellent additional Judge in the Court 
of Chancery. I have been well as- 
sured by a very intelligent man, who 
now holds a situation in an office be- 
longing to that Court, that (during 
his time, about thirty years) the 

Proceedings in the Court have in- 

creased at least one third; and yet 

there are only the same number of 

Masters in Chancery and Registrars 

of the Court, with only the same num- 

ber of Clerks to assist. Can the de- 
lays in the business of the Court be 
wondered at?—If you will indulge 
me with a few pages, I will not only 
point out the causes of delay in the 
proceedings there, but also venture 
to suggest (or at least point out) some 
plan for their removal. VINER. 

—— 

Letter from Amicus to Tyrro, re- 
commended to the perusal of ail 
Young Adventurers in the *Sea- 
faring line of life. 

Mr. Ursan, June 4. 

4 ey is so much good sense 

and good advice in the follow- 
ing Letter from an experienced Offi- 
cer in the service of the Hon, East 

India Company, to one of their young 

Midshipmen, that I have been tempt- 

ed tu copy it for the benefit of others, 

as well as for the purpose of exhibit- 

ing, to your Readers in general, a 

very striking instance of liberal con- 





* The Court was opened for business for 
the first time on the 4th of July. Eprr. 
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descension and real goodness of heart! 
Let me hope, by your means, to ex- 
tend and to perpetuate the judicious 
observations of the Writer, who kindly 
imposed upon himself this voluntary 
task, amidst all his important con- 
cerns and engagements, on the very 
point of renewing his labours and his 
dangers through the trackless deep, 
and under all the hurry and distress 
of repeating a long adieu to his own 
family and friends:—and this too, 
solely from the motives of benevo- 
lence and zeal on behalf of a young 
shipmate whom he may never see 
again! A plain and short statement 
of the fact is all that I can allow my- 
self to offer, as I should commit an 
unreasonable trespass on your valu- 
able pages, were I to express more 
fully my own grateful admiration of 
the Writer’s kindness to my son Ty- 
ro, who is now homeward-bound on 
his second voyage, while his generous 
and disimtérested friend (God bless 


him!) j lieve, in command of 
ar ward-bound ship: he has been 
Nduced to permit your publication 


of the letter, on my promising to sub- 
stitute fictitious names, as the effect 
may be equally useful, without of- 
fending the delicacy of modest merit. 
Aw Otp CorRESPONDENT. 


The Letter is as follows: 
My dear Tyro, Portsmouth. 

As my expectations were in some 
measure raised respecting another 
voyage with you in the Compatty’s 
service, so are they now lowered in 
the same degree, and end in disap- 
pointment, by your different desti- 
nation at a /ater period: this, I grant, 
is rather a selfish mode of thinking, 
as I seem to wish to deprive your 
‘friends of your society after so short 
a residence among them; but I will 
gloss over the se/fish part by obsery. 
ing that young people, whose desti- 
nation is the sea, ought not, in the 
early part of their professional pur- 
suits, to stay too long on shore: but 
perhaps it will be for the best—that, 
by sailing under different Officers, 
who must in some way or other have 
a different method of carrying on the 
duty of a ship, and by comparing 
their points of difference, you may 
be the better enabled to form your 
own judgment (which I would al- 
ways advise you to place a proper 
reliance on) and then to adopt that 
method 
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method which you conceive to be the 
best; nor should you hastily with- 
draw it. I am not aware what your 
present intentions may be; but, should 
you continue in your first ship, I 
should be happy to hear from you 
on your arrival at Bombay, if an 
opportunity should offer of a ship 

omg to St. Helena. Although I 
think that you are better grounded 
in the A. B.C. of Navigation than 
any person on his first voyage I ever 
knew, yet so far is that from admit- 
ting a relaxation of study, that, on 
the coutrary, it ought to stimulate 
your exertions in acquiring the sci- 
ence, and thereby enable you to keep 
up that difference and distance which 
you have at present obtained. I have 
great confidence that you will not 

isappoint my expectations in this 
respect ; especially if you should sail 
with those officers who shall be as 
willing to instruct as you are to learn. 
There are some treatises ou seaman- 
ship which 1 think you should add 
to your books: amongst others I 
would recommend that of Nicholson; 
there is in it much to be learned with 
due attention: a young man with your 
excellent education will perhaps fre- 
quently indulge a smile at his ego- 
lism and modes of expression; but 
you must recollect that he was a man 
self-taught, and that his ideas were 
formed upon a practice of many 
years. Time, no doubt, has produced 
many improvements; but, as 1 before 
observed, this will form a case in 
which you are to exercise your own 
judgment, in addition to the examples 
given by your superior officers. Let 
me advise you always to have a small 
‘set of charts on which you may mark 
out the progress of each day: there 
is no necessity for your going to much 
expence for them: Captain Horsburg 
has published lately (1 think, in three 
sheets, it may be four or six, viz. 
ove, North Atlantic ; two, South At- 
Jantic; and three, Indian Ocean th ), 
price of which 1 believe is 24s.; and 
these will be quite sufficient for your 
purpose: they will, at the same time, 
give you an idea of your progress, 
and of the direction in whieh you 
wish to proceed. You will, of course, 
begin, this next voyage, to turn your 
attention to the Lunar Observations. 
Be not discouraged at any difficulties 
which may arise on your first trials; 
perseverance will soon level them: 

5 
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and at the same time always work 
your own sights; and begin with Men- 
doza Rio’s method ; it is by far the 
best, and practice will make it equal! 
plain with any other more round- 
about method. The Chronometer you 
must work also; do not hesitate to 
ask for it, even though the granting 
of your request should be considered 
a favour. I shall expect all this when 
we meet. I cannot make you more 
sensible of the interest which I take 
in your success than by writing you 
so long a letter, for 1 dislike letter- 
writing generally ; but my mind was 
in the subject, and my pen has made 
greater progress than | was aware 
of: I will now bid you adieu! If, 
when you receive this, which I have 
transmitted through the hands of our 
good and kind friend at the East In- 
dia House, you feel an inclination to 
reply, I shall be happy to hear from 
you through the same trusty hands ; 
but do not write unless you feel that 
sort of disposition which would really 
incline you to write to any friend who 
takes an equal interest with myself 
in your future welfare! Amicus. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, April 26. 
AS a British Noble, British Heroes, 
British cannon, and (glorious 
boast!) hundreds of Christian slaves 
liberated by them, have lately ren- 
dered Algiers a popular subject to 
British people; ove whose Parnassian 
flights and humble prose efforts have 
been graciously and several times re- 
ceived by her old favourite, the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, hopes for pardon 
when she presumes again to obtain 
nolice, aud presents afew remarks on 
this barbarous city, made in the year 
1740, by a Midshipman, then only 
17 years of age; the same whose 
joupey through the Isle of Wight, a 
few years after *, was not long since 
honoured with a place in the above- 
named valuable repository. 
The youtbful son of Neptune says: 
** We left Port Mahon on the 16th, 
and arrived at Algiers on the 19th of 
April. Several of the Barbarians 
came on board, and one civil Janisary 
who had been in London: This man 
was not only my faithful guard on 
shore, but even refused his gratuity, 
calling me his son, and sparing no 
pains to divert me. Scarce had we 


* See vol. LXXXVI. i. p. 25, 108. 
walked 
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. walked a quarter of a mile, before 
he beat a company of Jews for that 
urpose ; and stood in amaze at my 
gging him to desist, thinking, I 
suppose, that all who are called Chris- 
tians abhor the Jews; but, instead 
of that, I felt a sudden good-will to- 
wards them. 

“ The trafficking parts of this 
crowded city would have been im- 
passabie, so many hands were catch- 
ing at me, had not the Janisary beat 
them off. This made me glad of a 
quieter place, and occasioned my step- 
ping by mistake into a Mosque, where 
several men seemed at prayers: every 
head was uncovered, and [| think 
shaved, except a single lock of hair; 
but I had no time for observation: 
my guide, iv a violent hurry, pulling 
me back, and saying, had | gone ano- 
ther step, he could not have hindered 
the Religious from killing me! I 
found the day scarce long enough to 
view the city and suburbs; yet sup- 
pose I left nothing of consequence 
unobserved, except a tomb where six 
or seven of their Kings or Beys who 
were murdered in one day, lie buried 
together. I saw their present Bey, or 
Dey, who sat in an open place, I 
think on the ground, with a very few 
guards, and dressed like a common 
Algerine. 

** Long has this city been dignified 
with the title of Algiers the warlike ; 
and well it answers to that name: for, 
besides their perpetual war with seve- 
ral European Powers, and receiving 
a sort of tribute from others, the very 
cannon upon their walls, which mostly 
face the sea, have a very uncommon 
threatening aspect. Some are made 
with but one touch-hole, and several 
bores; one in particular with no 
less than nine! They have also stone 
shot of too vast a bulk for any cannon 
or mortar; neither know I with what 
engine they couldthrow them. Almost 
all their guns are brass, and of a won- 
derful length. 1 found the bore of 
one in the round tower to be sixteen 
inches diameter. What a ball must 
this carry, unless trumpet-bored! Yet 
was not this the largest; for I saw one 
hooped round with iron because of 
its age, out of which the furious Alge- 
rines fired a French consul, in the siege 
of this city, by the command, | think, 
of their famous Barbarossa, when the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth sent a 
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vast fleet against it from most parts 
of Europe. The very elements fought 
against this Emperor, so that he 
could not prevail; and no wonder, as 
he persecuted the Protestant Religion 
in bis own dominions. 

** Nothing affected me so much as 
their place of execution, which I 
suppose to be one of the most melan- 
choly scenes upon earth! It is a kind 
of double castle, with a lofty wall 
stretching East and West, at the 
Southern verge of the city. We first 
went through a large gate, which is 
all that cements the two seeming 
Castles; and then over a bridge, to 
the country side of the Castle ditch, 
or dry moat, which is very deep, 
wide, and rocky. Scarce could I take 
any notice of a caravan which at this 
time arrived from the deserts, my 
whole attention being fixed on the 
deadly walls. They curve a little 
inward at the top, and have a row of 
huge tenter-hooks about three yards 
down. These are to catch the crimi- 
nal, who is rolled off the wall; but, if 
he should miss the destined hooks, 
there are iron spikes on the ground 
to receive him, if I mistake not: and 
should he escape even these, the 
rocky bottom would probably dis- 
patch him! It is natural to suppose 
they are first beheaded, or strangled, 
and then rolled down to expose their 
dead bodies: but J was assured of the 
contrary; my guide also saying, J 
might see one rolled off alive next 
day! The walls have several perpen- 
dicular slits of a great length, ail 
jilled up with men’s heads, regularly 
set upon one another! The top aad 
front of the De are also crowded 
with the mouldering heads of Arabs, 
Blacks, and Moors, whose ghastly 
visages front the spectator. Ever 
vacant space being thus filied, I could 
no where see through, nor guess to 
what height the earth is raised within; 
but a great many skulls, I believe 
some thousands, being piled up toge- 
ther, appear like hillocks above the 
walls!—I returned very thoughtful 
to the ship.” 

I have thus, Mr. Urban, given you 
a specimen of Algerine horrors! 
Much more, you will perhaps think, 
than suits a female pen. Hoping the 
outcasts of society above mentioned 
have learned a lesson they will not 
soon forget, and with I fear too smalla 

share 
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share of compassion or allowance for 
people whom Natural Religion alone 
might, one is ready to think, teach a 
little humanity; 1 once more sub- 
scribe myself, Sir, 
Yours,&c. Aw Unspanitess. 

——— 
Edgbaston,near Birm- 

Mr.Uanas, ingham, April 3. 

| AVING on a former occasion 
presented your readers with a 
short account of the Coinage of Eng- 
land; permit me now to lay before 
them a few of the most important 
articulars concerning that of Scot- 
and, the history of which involves 
many curious and interesting facts. 

It is highly probable that the Scots 
were acquainted with the art of coin- 
ing money at a very early period, 
since their communication with such 
of the Continental Nations of Europe 
as had long known and practised this 
art was by no* means inconsiderable. 
The most antient of their coins, how- 
ever, which are now to be found, are 
those of Alexander the First, a Prince 
who was contemporary with Henry 
the First of England. These pieces 
were: all of silver, and so similar in 
every respect to the coins then cur- 
rent in England, as only to be dis- 
tinguished from them by the legend, 
which ran thus, “ Alexander Dei Gra:” 
reverse, ** Scotorum Rex.” It is ob- 
servable also, that the difference be- 
tween the real and the nominal pound 
began in the two kingdoms nearly at 
the same time. The Scotish Princes, 
however, from the very commence- 
ment of this variation, began to re- 
duce the weight of their coins, so 
considerably and so frequently, whilst 
their nominal value remained the 
same, that, towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, their penny was no 
larger than the halfpenny of England ; 
the weight of the coins of this latter 
country having been reduced in a 
rouch more gradual, and consequently 
in a much smaller proportion. The 

reat difference which now existed 
| amet the English and the Scotish 
coins, caused it to be enacted in the 
reign of Richard II. that “ the Scotish 
groat should theaceforward pass for 
only twopence in England, the half- 

toatl for one penny, the penny for a 
) meme and the half-penny for a 
farthing.” 

The early coins of Scotland, like 
those of our Anglo-Norman Kings, 
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consisted of silver pennies alone. 
Alexander the Third, however, intro- 
duced into Scotland a coinage of half- 
pence and farthings, about the same 
time that these pieces were first struck 
in England; and these were succeeded, 
in the reign of David the Second, b 
the coimage of the groat and half- 
groat. Still copying the example of 
the English, Robert the Second intro- 
duced a coinage of gold into Scot- 
land, pieces called “* St. Andrews,” 
from the figure of their tutelar Saint 
which appeared on them. 

The Scotish Kings still continuing 
rapidly to diminish the size of their 
coins, the half-penny and farthing 
were at length become so small, that 
it was adjudged necessary to discon- 
tinue the coinage of these pieces in 
silver; and accordingly James the 
Third, in the year 1466, struck a 
number of coias composed chiefly of 
copper, but containing also a small 
proportion of silver: this coinage 
was called “ Billon Money ;” and in 
the following reign, the coinage of 
the silver penny having also been dis- 
continued, this coin was likewise add- 
ed to the denominations of the new 
species of money. 

At the accession of Henry the Se- 
venth to the throne of England, three 
Scotish groats were only equal in 
weight to one English groat; and 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, in the reign of the unfortu- 
nate Mary Queen of Scots, marks of 
silver, or pieces of 13s. 4d. each, were 
coined, which were worth only 3s. 4d. 
English. Inthe year 1553, this Prin- 
cess issued a coinage of testoons, to 
pass for five shillings each; half tes- 
toons were also issued at the same 
time; the former of these pieces ex- 
actly corresponded in size with the 
English shilling, the latter with the 
sixpence. On her marriage with Lord 
Darnley, Queen Mary coined a num- 
ber of crown- pieces, weighing an 
ounce each, to pass for thirty shil- 
lings; also some pieces of ten and 
twenty shillings each. 

During the minority of James the 
Sixth, in a new coinage, the current 
value of the crown was raised to forty 
shillings, its real intrinsic value, io 
English money, not exceeding five 
shillings; and in 1597, crowns of the 
same size, to pass for fifty shillings, 
distinguished by the letter ** L” be- 


hind the King’s bust, were also struck. 
One 
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One step more only was now wanting 
to complete this surprising increase 
in the nominal value of the Scotish 
coins, and to bring it to the highest 
point to which it ever attained: this 
was effected in the year 1601, when 
King James, by issuing a coinage of 
crown-pieces to jass for sixty shillings 
each, rendered the nominal value of 
the several denominations of the Scot- 
ish money equal to twelve times their 
real value in the current money of 
Euvgland. 

The silver coins of Scotland imme- 
diately subsequent to the Union of 
that kingdom with England, A.D. 
1603, were, the mark with its subdivi- 
sions the half and quarter, the twenty- 
penny piece, and pieces of two and 
four marks each, all coined at the rate 
of sixty shillings to the crown-piece, 
which, in Scotland, seems invariably 
to have been made to weigh an ounce. 
When, however, the Union of the two 
kingdoms was completed by Queen 
Anne, A. D. 1707, all the coin which 
had hitherto circulated in Scotland 
was called in, and the whole re-coined 
at Edinburgh into pieces of exactly 
the same weights and denominations 
as the coin then current in England ; 
and since this period one general 
coinage has sievalated indiscriminately 
throughout the whole Island. 

In order to lay before your readers 
at one view the more striking of the 
facts which I have enumerated, I sub- 
join the following table, shewing the 
increasing nominal value of the Pound 
Troy of silver in Scotland, as exem- 
plified in the current coin of the 
Reali: 

A.D. Reign. £. 
1106...... Alexander I. ......1 
ere 


1390.. ....Robert IfI,.... 
1483...... 
1542...... 
1553...... 
1562... ..0- 0. ones eoeece 
1587......James VI.........24 
1597 .. 2. en. ee ee 2 0 
Cl) ee 36 0 
Yours, &c. TT. Crark, Jun. 
a - 
West-square, Lam- 
Mr.Unsaz, beth, April 2. 
HE use of Coffee becoming every 
day more extensive in this coun- 
try, I presume that any suggestion 
for the improvement of that pleas- 
ing and salubrious beverage cannot 


s. 
0 
0 

James IV. ........6 0 

Mary...c... 02-12 0 

erccceces coe 0 
0 
0 
0 
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der that persuasion, I beg leave to 
communicate a method of coffee- 
making which I have long practised, 
and which I find to answer my pur- 
pose better than any other; though 
I have tried several, and bestowed on 
the subject a share of attention, 
which your Readers will hardly deem 
censurable, wheu apprised that coffee 
has for the last three years been m 
only beverage, except morning an 
evening tea. 

My process, Sir, is that of simmer- 
ing, over the small but steady flame 
of a lamp—a process, at once, simple, 
easy, and (without watching or at- 
tendance) uniformly productive of an 
extract so grateful to the palate and 
the stomach, as to leave me neither 
the want nor the desire of any stronger 
liquor. 

But, to accomplish this, a vessel of 
peculiar construction is requisite.— 
Mine is a straight-sided pot, as wide 
at top as at bottom, and inclosed in a 
case of similar shape, to which it is 
soldered air-tight at the top. The 
case is above an inch wider than the 

ot, descends somewhat less than an 
inch below it, and is entirely open at 
the bottom ; thus admitting and con- 
fining a body of hot air all round 
and underneath the pot. The lid is 
double ; and the vessel is of course 
furnished with a convenient handle 
and spout. 

In this Simmerer, the extract may 
be made either with hot water or 
with cold. If wanted for speedy use, 
hot water will be proper, but not ac- 
tually doiling: and, the powdered 
coffee being added, nothing remains 
but to close the lid tight, to stop the 
spout with a cork, and place the ves- 
sel over the lamp, where it will soon 
begin to simmer, and may remain un- 
attended and unnoticed until the 
coffee is wanted for immediate use. 
It may then be strained through a 
bag of stout, close linen, which will 
transmit the liquid so perfectly clear, 
as not to contain the smallest particle 
of the powder. 

The strainer is tied round the mouth 
of an open cylinder, or tube, which 
is fitted into the mouth of the coffee- 
pot that is to receive the fluid, asa 
steamer is fitted into the mouth of 
a saucepan: and, if the coffee-pot 
have a cock near the bottom, the 
liquid may be drawa out as fast and 
as hot as it flows from the straiver. ; 

l 
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If the coffee be not intended for 
speedy use, as is the case with me, 
who have my Simmerer placed over 
my night-lamp at bed-time, to pro- 
duce the beverage which I am to 
drink the next day at dinner and sup- 
per; in such case, cold water may be 
used with equal or perhaps superior 
advantage; though I have never 
found any perceptible difference in 
the result, whether the water employ- 
ed was hot or cold. In either case, 
it soon begins to simmer, and conti- 
nues simmering all night, without 
ever boiling over, and without any 
sensible diminution of quantity by 
evaporation, 

With respect to the amp—although 
a fountain-lamp is undoubtedly pre- 
ferable, any of the common small 
lamps, which are seen in every tin- 
shop, will answer the purpose, pro- 
vided that it contain a sufficiency of 
oil to continue burning bright during 
the requisite length of time. The 
tube, or burner, of my lamp, is litle 
more than one eighth of an inch in 
diameter: and this at the distance of 
one inch and three quarters below the 
bottom of the pot—with the wick 
littke more than one eighth of an 
inch high—and with pure spermaceti 
oil—has invariably performed, as 
above described, without requiriog 
any trimming, or other attention— 
and without producing any smoke; 
whereas, if the wick were too high, 
or the oil not good, the certain con- 
sequences would be, smoke, soot, and 
extinction. 

One material afontue attending 
this mode of coffee-making is, that 
a smaller quantity of the powdered 
berry is requisite, to give the desired 
strength to the liquor.—The com- 
mon methods require that the powder 
be coarse; in which state it does not 
give out its-virtue so completely as 
fit were ground finer: whereas, in 
this process, it may be used as fine as 
it can conveniently be made; and, 
the finer it is, the smaller will be. the 
quantity required, or the richer the 
extract; as I have agreeably expe- 
rienced, since | have been enabled, 
by the new invention of Messrs. Dea- 
kin and Duncan of Ludgate-hill, to 
have my coffee at once reduced to 
the proper degree of fineness, by a 
single operation, without the tedious 
labour of a second grindmg with the 
mill tightened. Joun Carey, 


Mr. Urnsan, May 13. 

| AM much pleased with the plan 

of the “Compendium of County 
History” contained in your Maga- 
zine. In a small compass, much 
usefu! information is given ; and it is 
calculated to suit both the idle reader 
who does not chuse to dip deep, and 
the lover of topographical research 
who wishes for an analysis of his more 
voluminous studies. 

May I be permitted to suggest, that 
a little more attention to the Natural 
History of each County would add to 
the value of the plan? For instance, 
I should have been glad to have seen 
the fossils of Dorsetshire noticed, 
The cliffs in the vicinity of Lyme, 
which are chiefly composed of indu- 
rated marl, are pecudiarly rich in 
these curiosities: skeletons and bones 
of various fish, unknown in their ori- 
ginal state on our shores, are fre- 
quently found in these cliffs. One, of 
the crocodile genus, was discovered 
about five years ago, and is now de- 
posited in the British Museum. 

I shall be obliged to any one of 
your Correspondents who will injorm 
me where, besides the account in 
** Hutchins’s Dorsetshire” (which is 
too expensive a work for geueral cir- 
culation), | may meet with authen- 
tic particulars of the siege of Lyme 
duriog the Civil Wars, when the town 
was so obstinately defended by the 
forces under Colonels Ceely aud Blake 
against Prince Maurice. J.S. 

———— 

Mr. Unpsan, Pentonville, March 29. 

[* your Compendium of the Coun- 
ty History of Cumberland, the 
name of Hugh de Moreville is omitted; 
I believe he was of that county, and 
one of the murderers of the famous 
Thomas a Becket; the mention of 
his name may perhaps bring some- 
thing to light respecting him. There 
is another, and I think a still more 
important omission, of the name of 
Joseph Strovg, commonly called 
Blind Joseph; well-known at Carlisle 
for his mechanical genius, and the 
extraordinary powers of bis mind, 
evinced in pumberless instances; the 
true history of which would fiil a 
moderate-sized volume. Among other 
curious performances, be built an 
organ, on which he played; the idea 
of which was received into his mind 
by av examination, by the touch, of 
the organ in the Cathedral Gate 
4 tha 
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that city; in which, it is said, he con- 
trived to secrete himself all night for 
that purpose. He made himself a 
pair of shoes, in which he walked to 
London, a distance of 300 miles, for 
the purpose, as he expressed it, of 
seeing Mr. >tanley, the great wmust- 
ciav. He was the best weaver iv the 
county ; and chiefly confined himself 
to the weaving of figured pattern 
table-linen, which was done in the 
most correct and beautiful manver: 
at the loom he never had assistance, 
but could immediately tell when any 
thing went wrong, even the breaking 
of a thread; which he could as soon 
put right as the most expert work- 
man with the use of his eyes. This 
extraordinary man was stone blind. 

Should this meet the eye of Mr. 
Greatorex, he may perhaps favour 
the publick with some anecdotes of 
Joseph Strong. Mr.G. was, | think, 
organist of Cariisle cathedral some 
time before the death of Strong. 

I have some recollection of having 
read that the Scudamore family gave 
a Dutchess to the illustrious house of 
Somerset. Query—Can your Cor- 
respondent O. Y. inform your Read- 
ers whether it is the same family to 
which the present Dowager Dutchess 
of Norfolk belougs? It would be ra- 
ther a curious circumstance for one 
family to give Dutchesses to the two 
Premier Dukedoms. . 

—— 

Mr. Ursan, May 12. 

’ | YO the list of Seats in the county 
of Essex, in p. 300, allow me to 
add: 

Felixstow, near Harwich, Sir S. 
Fludyer. Greenstead Hall, near On- 
gar, Craven Ord, esq. Mark Hall, 
near Harlow, Montague Burgoyne, 
esq. Marks Hall, near Kelvedon, 
William Honeywood, esq. Parndon 
Hall, near Harlow, W. Smith, esq. 
M.P. Rochetts, near Brentwood, Earl 
St. Vincent. J.M. 


~N. 


a 
Mr. Urnpan, June 6. 

T the Eastern end of the North 

aile of Redcliffe Church stands 
a handsome double altar tomb. On 
one of them lie two statues, which I 
suppose to be those of Piilip Mede 
and his wife. He died iv 1475, and 
he was three times Mayor of Bristol. 
Mr. Barrett, p. 585, gives the arms 
correctly: S. a chevron Ermine be- 
tween 3 trefoils slipt Argent. A long 


slip of brass ran along the tomb-stone, 
only balf of which remains. 

*... predicti Thome Mede, ac ter ma- 
joris istius ville Bristoli’ qui obiit — die 
mens’ Decembr’ anno d’i meecelxxv. 
quorum auimabus propicietur d’us. 
Amen.” : 

At the back of the other tomb is 
a brass plate, having coarsely enyra- 
ven on it, a man and woman, and 
behind the man a youth or attendant. 
From him proceed the foilowing 
words in a scroll: “ Sancta Trinitas, 
unus Deus, miserere nobis.” From the 
woman; “ Pater de celis miserere 
nobis.” 

Thomas Mede was a person of no 
particular celebrity: but Philip was 
an eminent man, and bore a part in 
a very remarkable transaction, which 
I shall recount at length in the Me- 
moirs of Bristol. S. Sever. 

———— 

Mr. Ursan, Gainsburgh, Sept. 5. 
FEW days since having occasion 
to visit several places in the East 

Riding of Yorkshire, and being par- 
tia] to the examination of the very 
fine antient Churches which remain 
in that part of the country, I need 
hardly tell you that 1 had here full 
scope. But, if [ was particularly 
pleased with the beauty and massive 
solidity of York Cathedral, with what 
painful sensations did 1 contemplate 
the ruined and devastated state of 
Howden Church, which, in a former 
period of its history, must have 
proudly towered ‘above the other 
buildings of the town, and struck the 
beholder with surprize at its beauty. 
Now, alas, the roof of the chancel, as 
well as great part of the side walls, 
are fallen in, and the West window 
only, with its mullions in a tolerable 
state, and a towering pinnacle above, 
remain of the finest part of the edi- 
fice. This pinnacle is seen at a consi- 
derable distance; but, until you come 
close upon it, gives no sign of the 
ruin it overlooks, and appears by its 
tolerable state of preservation to re- 
proach the indolence and carelessness 
of those connected with its establish- 
ment, who have thus suffered one of 
the finest buildings in the county, to 
moulder into ruin. With whatever 
feelings of regret, however, | deplor- 
ed the exterior ruin, they were 
greatly increased on inspecting the 
interior. Throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the chancel, nearly half of the 

building, 
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building, 1 saw beautiful capitals, 
mouldings, and pillars, tumbled ia 
one common ruin; and the roof of 
the chapter-house, which is other- 
wise in good condition, has shared the 
common fate of the chancel. Don Es- 
priella, in his ‘‘ Letters from England,” 
satirically notices the cerlain conve- 
nience-liice appearance of the). .lding 
erected within the clvisters of Lin- 
cola Cathedral, to preserve the very 
fine Roman pavement some tiie be- 
fore discovered there: bat had he visit- 
ed Howden in his tour, his lash might 
have been used with tenfold severity. 
Here a building not unlike that hinted 
at by Don Espriella rears its head, to 
the annoyance of every feeling of 
true taste; whilst the beautiful chap- 
ter-house, equal to any in the neigh- 
bourhood, and which at probably 
half the expence might have been 
repaired, and made a very superior 
vestry-room, is suffered to fall into 
ruin. EDINBURGENSIS. 
——__— 


Mr. Urnsan, May 12. 
EADING lately Mr. Geo. Chal- 
mers’s excellent edition of the 
Works of Sir David Lindsay, in his 
poem called The Monarchie, | found 
the following passage. Speaking of 
the arch-fiend Lucifer, he says: 
** He "gan to be presumptuous, 
And thocht to set his sait 
Into the Worth and mak debait.” 
vol. IL, 1, 360. 
This brought to my memory a si- 
milar passage in Paradise Lost. 
Milton makes Satan say, Book V. 
* All who under me their banners wave, 


Homeward with flying march where we — 


possess 
The quarters of the Worth.”’ 

And afterwards he says, 

** At length into the limits of the Worth 
They came.” 

Lindsay also, rejecting the heathen- 
ish Muses, invokes a heavenly one; 
so does Milton:—could this be acci- 
dental, or did the haughty Republi- 
can condescend to borrow from the 
obsequious Courtier? Perhaps they 
both borrowed from some more an- 
cieot author. Lindsay died about a 
century before Paradise Lost ap- 
peared. J. A. 

— a 


Mr.Unvan, Cadogan-place,May26. 


HE late Mr. Sheridan having on 
sume occasions been charged 


Howden Church.—Milton.—R. B. Sheridan. 
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with Plagiarism, it may be equitable 
to apply, in his defence, the apology 
of Dr. Garth on behalf of Dryden:— 
The passage, will be found in the 
Preface to the Doctor's edition of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, and is as fol- 
lows: 

“ Where he was allowed to have sen- 
timents superior to others, they charged 
him with éheft:—but how did he steal? 
—no otherwise than those that steal 
beggars’ children, only to cloath them 
the better.” 

Mr. Sheridan sometimes selected 
his materials from two or three dis- 
tinct sources; and, after studying how 
the means could be most advantage- 
ously associated, he would produce 
a single composition ; as will be per- 
ceived by the subjoined extracts, and 
_ song in the Duenna, which fol- 
ows. 


Extract from the Old Comedy, by R1- 
cCHARD WiLKktnson, of Vice Re- 
CLAIMED, or the Passionate Mis- 
TRESS. 


Upon Lvucta being pressed to re- 
late her Dream of the preceding 
night—she replies, 


—** Nay then you shall know all.— 
GAINLOVE, the man you named, me- 
thought came to my bed-side, and kissed 
me with such eagerness, I thought he 
would have ate me;—’tis true my lips 
gave way to the Impressor’s fury ; then 
he caught me in his arms, and pressed me 
to his bosom, and breathed such sighs— 
that so warmed my foolish inclination, 
—lI vow 1 could have denied him no- 
thing.” 


Extract from Gay’s Baran, be- 
ginning 
** Daphnis stood pensive in the shade.” 


“ As t’other day my hand he seiz’d, 

My blood with thrilling motion flew ; 
Sudden I put on looks displeas’d, 

And hasty from his hold withdrew :— 
*Twas fear alone, thou simple swain— 
Then hadst thou press’d my hand again, 

My heart had yielded too !”’ 


Song from the DuEnna 
Evidently framed from the preceding 


materials. 
* CLARA. 
‘** When sable Night, each drooping orm 
restoring, [cheer, 


Wept o’er the flowers her breath did 
As some sad widow, o’er her babe de- 
ploring, 
Wakes its beauty with a tear ; 


hen 
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When all did sleep, whose weary hearts 
could borrow 
One hour from love and care to rest, 
Lo!—as I press’d my couch in silent 
sorrow, 
My Lover caught me to his breast . 


«‘ He vow'd he came to save me 

From those that would enslave me! 
Then kneeling, 
Kisses stealing, 

Endless faith he swore! 

But soon I chid him thence,— 

For had his fond pretence 

Obtain’d one favour then, 

And he had press’d again, 

I fear’d my treacherous heart might grant 


him more! 
Yours, &c. W.P. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, June 3. 


N Vol. LXXXVI. p. 504, Verax 

informs us of a Monument “ im- 
mediately” to be erected at Gresley, 
Derbyshire, with an inscription; to 
which inscription | refer you: but I 
have lately dropped on Verar (and 
it cannot be any other Verax) at the 
foot of a paragraph in your volume 
LXXVIII. p. 554, to a purpose just 
the same (in substance), and partly 
in the same words. As an old ac- 
quaintance of some of the Gresleys, I 
could wish that “ the second wife of 
the late Sir N.B.G. Bart.” would defer 
erecting, till she has had the com- 
position corrected. Verax is incor- 
rect and confused in facts; and, run- 
ning widely astray from his for- 
mer story in volume LXXVIII. (the 
true account, according to tradition 
and printed books,) tells you that 
“ Sir N. B.G. was descended from 
Rolla” (Rollo) instead of “* from Ma- 
lahulcius, uncle to Rollo;” and pro- 
ceeds, that Roger de Toeni’s two sons 
were * Nigel and Malahulcius;” the 
real case being, that Roger is set 
down by all authors as a descendant, 
in about the 5th or 6th degree, of this 
same Malahulcius, and that Roger's 
two sons were, 1. Robert, and 2. Ni- 
gel, both surnamed after their set- 
tling in England “ de Stafford,” till 
Nigel changed his name for “* de 
Gresley,” from the seat of his barony, 
at least one seat, Gresley Castle. 
That these confused mistatements 
presented to the publick in your pages 


should be corrected, seems pro- 
per to, 
Yours, &c. VERACIOR. 


Mr. Urnsan, Southwell, June is. 
AM a constant Reader ef your 
valuable Miscellany; and I wish, 

through the medium of its very exten- 
sive circulation, to make known my 
idea for a suitable ornament to the 
Western partof the Metropolis. While 
the City is crowded with Churches, 
&c. the immense mass of houses at 
the West part of the town has scarcely 
an elevated building to make their 
situation distinguishable at a distance. 
Now as it is intended to carry the 
new street opposite Carleton-House 
through to the Regent's Park; in the 
centre where it crosses Oxford-street, 
1 would have erected a Column (su- 
perior to any now kaowi), ornament- 
ed with suitable devices, to comme- 
morate the glorious achievements of 
our Navy and Army in the late ar- 
duous struggle, at one time against 
theuaited power of Europe. The ex- 
pense, I conceive, might be defrayed 
by a subscription, no individual to 
subscribe more than one shilling. If 
this idea be made public and approv- 
ed, 1 think it very probable that 
from 50 to 100,000, may be raised 


for the purpose. PoNDERER. 
—_—_——— 
Mr. Ursan, May 19. 


REQUEST the insertion of the 
following extract from the “ Sub- 
stance of the Bishop of Rochester's 
Speech in the House of Peers,” on the 
third reading of the Bill for the pre- 
vention of Adultery, London, 1800. 

Speaking of the repentance of Cri- 
minals sentenced to die, the Bishop 
says, 

** The Church appoints a Clergyman 
to attend the condemned malefactor, in 
the interval between sentence and exe- 
cution, to prepare him for death, and 
to assist him in making his peace with 
God. And if he gives signs of genuine 
repentance, the Church so much relies 
on the acceptance of that repentance, 
that she permits him to be admitted to 
the Sacrament. Thus dying by the 
stroke of vindictive justice, he dies in 
the peace and communion of the Church, 
he dies a reconciled penitent in the hope 
of final pardon. My Lords, were the 
case otherwise, | know not upon what 
principle capital punishment could be 
justified in a Christian country.” 

The last sentence of this Extract is 
particularly recommended to the at- 
tention of those persons who do not 
view capital punishments with that 
abhor- 
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abhorrence which it were to be wished 
they did; for do not criminals fre- 
quently appear not to be penitents 
at the last moment? 
A Constant ReApen. 
i 

Mr. URBAN, June 6. 

i he Part I. of your volume for 1816, 
page 177, 1. 40. read Caher. 

Page 189. Viscount Fitzwilliam is in- 
correctly styled ‘* of the kingdom of 
Ireland.” Ireland is no longer a dis- 
tinct kingdom, it is a part of the united 
kingdom called Ireland.— His Lordship’s 
titles were Viscount Fitzwilliam of Mer- 
rion, and Baron Fitzwilliam of Thorn- 
castle, co. Dublin, He was the seventh 
Viscount. 

Page 274. b. read the Lady Esther Ca- 
tharine De Burgh (not De Bourg), eldest 
daughter of the late Earl of Clanricarde. 

Page 277. The title of Baron Hood 
is stated to have been transferred to the 
noble Admiral’s Lady on his own cre- 
ation to the dignity of Viscount.—No 
such transfer could be made. The facts 
stand thus; the Admiral was raised to 
the Peerage of Ireland, in 1782, as Ba- 
ron Hood, of Catherington; his Lady 
was created a Peeress of Great Britain, 
in her own right, in 1795, as Baroness 
Hood of Catherington, co. Hants. This 
was probably intended to obviate the 
necessity of his Lordship’s vacating his 
seat as Member for Westminster, and at 
the same time to secure to his family 
the reward of a British Peerage. The 
noble Admiral was not advanced him- 
self to the Peerage of Great Britain until 
1796, by the title of Viscount Hood.— 
He never enjoyed an English Barony.— 
His son, Henry, now Viscount Hood, 
unites in his person, the Irish Barony 
and English Viscounty devolving to 
him from his father, and the English 
Barony devolving from bis mother. 

Page 280. a. Robert Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire is stated (incorrectly) to have 
been succeeded by his brother, Henry, 
Prebendary of Canterbury. 

Page 283. Is the English Baronetage 
of Skeffington of Fisherwick, co. Staf- 
ford, granted May 8, 1626, extinct ?>— 
The issue male of Sir John Skeffington, 
the fifth Baronet of this line (who, in 
1686 succeeded his father-in-law, John 
Clotworthy, Viscount Massereene, in that 
Peerage) is certainly extinct. Chiches- 
ter Skeffington, Earl of Massereene, was 
the tenth Baronet. 

Page 373. b. As Sir Denner Strutt was 
a Baronet, the late Mr. Strutt, of Ter- 
ling-place, must have been a collateral 
descendant, or in the female line, 

Page 393. Your Correspondent omits 
to notice that Maiden Bradley was the 


on Vol. LXXXVI. 


seat of Sir Henry Ludlow, knt. father of 
the celebrated General Edmund Lud. 
low, who was born there anno 1690. 
Who was “ domina Elizabeth deThomas,” 
mentioned as Ludlow’s wife, on his mo- 
nument at Vevay, in Swisserland ? 

Page 399. b. for Clarence, read Clarens, 

Page 440, a. Does not Mr. D'Israeli, 
or. his Reviewer, mistake as to the rich 
citizen, who was not Sir Thomas Comp- 
ton, but Sir John Spencer, Mayor of 
London 36th Eliz. whose heiress, Eli- 
zabeth Spencer, married William, se- 
cond Lord Compton, and first Earl of 
Northampton. 

Page 477. a. How could Captain Hart- 
well be nepbew of the Earl O'Neil? That 
nobleman never had a sister, and but 
one brother, who is unmarried. 

Page 570. b. The error as to Mr. Hart- 
well’s being nephew to Lord O'Neil is 
repeated, 

Page 571. Lady Clonbrock was the 
Hon. Anne Blake, only child and heiress 
of Joseph Henry Blake, Lord Wallscourt, 
(by the Lady Louisa Birmingham, co- 
heiress of Thomas, Earl of Louth, and 
Baron Athenry, premier Baron of Ire- 
land); she married Luke Dillon, second 
Lord Clonbrock, and has left issue. 

In Part II. for 1816, page 176, a. read 
Alicia, Lady Trimleston, not-Lady Ali- 
cia Trimleston.—No such person as the 
Hon. Isaac Butler exists, as it is believed. 

Page 186. read Viscounts of Fer- 
moy, not Fermory. The father of Baron- 
ess Nolcken was perhaps a collateral 
branch of Roche, Viscount Fermoy, but 
certainly not the lineal representative of 
that antient house. 

Page 273. a. After “ F. Birmingham, 
esq.” omit ** brother of Lord Athenry.” — 
The Barony of Athenry is in abeyance 
between the daughters of the late Earl 
ef Louth. 

Page 284. The late Mrs. Price was a 
descendant of .... Cassan, a native of 
France, who settled in the Queen’s 
county, as a medical practitioner, 

Page 368, for “* Lady John Keane, 
read the Lady of Sir John Keane; for 
“Sir Henry Coote” read Sir Charles 
Henry Coote; for Uriana Caroline, 
daughter of the Hon. Edward Ward, 
read Urania Caroline, &c. 

Page 386. read Viscount Shannon, 
not Shanon. 

Page 462. a. read Lady Jane Leslie, 
not Lady James. 

Page 466, a. read the Hon. Mrs. Pres- 
ton, daughter of his Grace William, Lord 
Decies, Archbishop of Tuam. 

Page 467. b. read Baron Wallscourt, of 
Ardfry, co. Galway, not Baron Walls- 
court, Baron of Ardfrey. 

Yours, &c. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a6. The Bible Class Book; or Scripture 

Readings for every Day in the Year ; 

being three hundred and sixty-five 

Lessons, selected from the most in- 

structive and improving Parts of the 

Sacred Scriptures. Adapted to the 

Jse of Schools and Families. 12mo, 

pp. 544. Lackington & Co. 

HIS is a Volume which will un- 
doubtedly be received as a wel- 
come present to the publick at large. 
The Compiler assures us, aud we see 
no reason to dcubt his assertion, that 

“* He has spared no pains to make 
this Selection a desirable bouk to be used 
in schools, for which purpose it is prima- 
rily designed; but it may serve also for a 
Family Scripture Reading Book. Parents 
may read it to their children, and chil- 
dren to their parents. Here are no hard- 
name chapters, useless genealogies, and 
obscure parts of Jewish History and Pro- 
phecy, above the comprehension of ordi- 
nary capacities; all things hard to be 
understood having been studiously omit- 
ted, and that which is plain, practical, 
and useful, carefully retained. In Cha- 
rity and Sunday Schools, and in Families, 
where the Bible is used ¢wice in the day, 
this book may serve as a morning lesson 
book; and the New Testament, which 
will then be a proper accompaniment, 
may be read regularly for the evening 
lesson. As this selection contains the 
most valuable parts of the Scriptures, it 
has also a claim to the notice of those of 
maturer age; it may, for instance, be a 
proper book to put into the hands of ser- 
vants, and the labouring classes of the 
community, whose time and abilities do 
not admit of their digesting the Bible at 
large. We frequently see unlearned, 
but well-meaning persons, turning over 
their Bibles to find a proper place to 
read, and, not knowing what parts to 
select, often fixing upon the least edify- 
ing or most difficult passages. To such 
persons this book is well adapted, as it 
contains proper portions for every day in 
the year, suitable to their time and ca- 
pacity; anc such only as are instructive 
aud edifying.” 

The following brief Introduction 
“Qu the Holy Scriptures” is taken 
principally from Bp Horne: 

“In the sacred writings we learn our 
duty to God and mankind. They teach 
us truths which Philosophy could never 
discover. No human composition can 
be compared to them. They are caleu- 

Gent. Mac. Suppl, LXXXVILIL. Parr I, 
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lated both to profit and to please. They 
inform the understanding, elevate the 
affections, and evtertain the imagina- 
tion. They point out the way to Hea- 
ven, the abode of the just, and the re- 
ward of the faithful. The fairest pro- 
ductions of human wit, after a few read- 
ings, like gathered flowers, wither in our 
hands, and lose their fragrance; but the 
Holy Scriptures, these unfading plants 
of Paradise, become still more and more 
beautiful the longer we are accustomed 
to them. Their odours are diffused, 
and new sweets are extracted from them, 
The Scriptures bave been studied and 
admired by the greatest and wisest men. 
Whatever instruction or amusement we 
may derive from other books, we should 
always remember, that the Scriptures 
alone contain that wisdom ‘ which mak- 
eth wise to salvation.’ We should, 
therefore, ‘ read them by day, and me- 
ditate on them by night. The law of 
the Lord is perfect, converting the seul. 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple. The commandment 
ef the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes. ‘The statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejvicing the heart. More to be desired 
are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold ; sweeter also than boney, and the 
honey-comb. Moreover, by them is thy 
servant warned; and in keeping of 
them there is GREAT REWARD.’”’ 


87. 4 Sermon, preached at the Opening 
of the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. 
Peter, at Cobridge, in the Stattordshire 
Potteries, on Sunday, April 20, 1817. 
By the Rev. Robert Richmond, of 
Caverswali Castle. Published for the 
Benefit of the Chapel, ®8vo, pp. 40. 
Keating and Co. 

MR. Richmond apologizes for “ his 
inability to do justice to the awiul 
ceremony” which * the multiplicity of 
important affairs” prevented a learn- 
ed and venerable Prelate (Dr. Milner) 
from personally attending. But, in the 
absence of his superior, the Congre- 
gation were edified by a sensible and 
pious Discourse from the words of 
the Patriarch Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 17. 
“This is no other but the house of 
God, and the gate of Heaven.” 

Speaking of the Roman Catholicks 
of this Couotry, Mr. Richmoud says, 

** Like the first Christians, we bave 
been compelled to meet together for the 
worship of God in the utmost secrecy, 

7 owing 
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owing to the severe penalties which 
hung over us for more than two hundred 
years after the unhappy change of reli- 
gion in this kingdom. But those times 
are gone by. Thanks, under God, to 
the bounty of our Gracious Sovereign, 
and to the increasing liberality of the 
age, we can now appear in publick, as 
we do upon the present occasion; and 
under these auspices, my brethren, you 
have been emulating the zeal and the 
piety of your forefathers, by the erection 
of this Chapel.” 


We shall not enter into the pecu- 
liar tenets inculcated in this Sermon, 
farther than to observe, that 


“« The doctrine of the Catholic Church 
concerning the Real Presence is, that 
the body and blood of Christ are present 
under the appearances of bread and 
wine; and this by the change of the 
substance of the bread and wine into 
the substance of his body and blood. 
This change is called Transubstantia- 
tion; and the Church makes use of this 
term as a watch-word, by which true 
believers in this point may be distin- 
guished from those who deny this article 
of faith.” te 

The ceremony of the Mass is in like 
manner candidly and clearly elucidat- 
ed; and the Discourse thus concludes: 


*€ Allow me to express the satisfaction 
which I feel, in having this opportunity 
of giving a public testimony to the gene- 
rosity which you have shewn in the erec- 
tion of this Chapel. The times have been 
lowering over you : you have all, more or 
less, felt their gloomy effects. Still your 
exertions, like the sun bursting from a 
dark cloud, have shone forth with splen- 
dour most cheering to the eyes of faith. 
Your fellow Christians of other religions 
have, likewise, come forward with a 
bounteous hand, which bespeaks their 
liberality of sentiment and their guod- 
ness of heart. Your conduct, my bre- 
thren, is a seurce of edification to the 
Church, and to the world at large.” 


Caverswall Castle, situated near the 
Staffordshire Potteries, 1s an antient 
and beautiful fabric, which was erect- 
ed by William De Careswall, or De 
Caverswall, in the reign of King John; 
—rebuilt by Matthew Cradock, esq. 
in the reign of James 1.—It is of the 
Architecture of the famous Inigo 
Joues, and at present occupied by a 
Community of Benedicline Nuns, tor- 
merly of Ghent. 

A Print of the Castle by Mr. Su- 
therland is announced for publication, 
for the benefit of Cobridge Chapel. 
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88. The Duty and Benefit of Retire- 


ment : a Sermon, preached at Salters’- 
hall Meeting-house, on Sunday, April 
20, 1777. By the late Rev. Hugh 
Worthington. 8vo, pp. 27. Williams 
and Co. 


FROM the Sermon of a pious Ro- 
man Catholick, we turn to that of an 
eloquent Dissenter, whom we respect- 
ed when living, and whose writings we 
have always perused with pleasure. 

The MS. of the Discourse now first 
printed was given by Mr. Worthing- 
ton to one, of his Congregation soon 
after it was preached. 

In this Sermon there is no peculiari- 
ty to distinguish it from that of an Or- 
eden Churchman. In recommend- 
ing “Retirement,” after the example of 
our blessed Redeemer, of whom it is 
said, Matth. xiv. 23. that ** when the 
evening was come, he was there 
alone ;’’ the Preacher observes, that 
** Solitude is only to be invited at 
peculiar seasons;” and that, “ as we 
are not always to hunt for solitude, 
so, on the contrary, we must fre- 
quently seek it.” He then adds, 


“* The place chosen for solitude is ano- 
ther matter worthy of attention.—This, 
too, will depend upon various contin- 
gencies, Every place devoted to such a 
purpose should be thoroughly retired; 
where friends will not interrupt, nor 
business agitate the mind—but every 
thing invite meditation. They that have 
no other cenvenience should withdraw 
to their closets: and you know it is 
thither that our Lord sends the Chris- 
tian disciple: * When thou prayest, en- 
ter into thy closet.’ He does not mean 
by this advice to intimate the unsuit- 
ableness of other places, but only that 
calmness and serenity become our secret 
devotions. Isaac went into the field, 
and St. Peter chose the summit of the 
house. You find from the context, that 
our Lord himself withdrew to a moun- 
tain. Therefore 1 cannot forbear add- 
ing, that no place is so fit for retirement 
as the walks of silent nature, While we 
look on its spacious garden— while 
beauty and simplicity, grandeur and 
stillness, attract our purest thoughts, 
and quiet our tumultuous passions — 
while these elevate the mind to contem- 
plate the Author of nature and the be- 
nign source of Providence, certainly there 
can be no spot so favourable to solid im- 
provement. From my heart I pity the 
man, who, in the refinement of courts, 
the bustle of merchandise, and the con- 
stant luxury of art, has lost that native 
relish for the scenes and works of Pro- 
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vidence which was the bliss of man prior 
to the Fall. There is not a single object 
in the compass of nature’s landscape 
which might not promote seriousness 
and worth.” 


89. Public Education; consisting of Three 
Tracts—reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review; the Classical Journal; and 
the Pamphleteer: together with the 
Defence of Public Schools, by the late 
Dean of Westminster. 12mo, pp. 
224. Law and Co. 


A NEAT republication of the seve- 
ral Essays mentioned in the title-page; 
which will be found particularly ac- 
ceptable to those who wish prosperity 
to Church and State; or, in other 
words, to sound learning and religious 
education. One short extract from 
Dr. Vincent conveys an interesting 
bibliographical remark : 

“ For the infurmation of those who 
are unacquainted with Westminster 
School, it is necessary to state, that the 
Sacred Exercises were collected and 
drawn up by the late Mr. Wilcox, son of 
the Bishop of Rochester, a most pious 
and devout Christian, and one of the 
most elegant scholars of histime. They 
consist of Lessons with appropriate Col- 
lects, and comprehend many of the mo- 
ral and pvetical passages from the Pro- 
phets, Ecclesiastes, and the Book of 
Wisdom. They form only part of a 
general system, intended to have been 
completed by an exemplification of 
Greek morality, from the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon ; and of Roman morality, 
in a work called ‘ Roman Conversations.’ 
The first and second parts of this plan 
were executed, and are adopted, The 
* Roman Conversations’ were finished 
by Mr. Wilcox, but not published till 
after his death, when they proved too 
voluminous for the purpose intended : 
but they are always recommended to 
the Scholars for perusal.” 


90. The Geneva Catechism; entitled, 
Catechism, or Instruction on the Chris- 
tian Religion: prepared by the Pas- 
tors of Geneva, for the Use of the 
Swiss and French Protestant Churches. 
Translated from a new Edition of the 
French, published in 1814. 12mo, pp. 
219. Sherwood and Co, 

AFTER a Preliminary Section on 
the subject of “ Religion in general,” 
this useful little work is divided into 
three distinct parts: the first con- 
taining “* Abstracts of the Sacred His- 


tory ;”—the second, “ On the Truths | 


of the Christian Religion ;” —the 
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third, “ On the Duties of the Chris- 
tian Religion, towards God, and to- 
wards our Neighbour; on the prin- 
cipal Sins by which Men violate their 
Duty towards their Neighbour; and 
on our Duties towards ourselves.” 

Without entering into any shade of 
difference which may exist between 
the doctrines of the Genevan and 
English Churches, we shall extract a 
short prayer or two, in which every 
conscientious Christian may heartily 
join: 

“* Prayer for the Morning. 

** Great God! Creator and Sovereign 
Ruler of the Universe! in the morning 
lift up my heart unto thee, for thou art 
the tenderest of fathers; to thee I owe 
my life and all thé blessings | enjoy; in 
thee my hope and confidence are placed. 
I give thee thanks that thou hast pre- 
served me during the past night; that 
thy guodness is renewed towards me 
this day. Grant whatever thou knowest 
to be truly beneficial for me, preserve 
me from distressing accidents: enable 
me to fulfil every duty, and add thy 
blessing to the pains bestowed on my 
instruction. Conduct me in the pith 
in which I should go ; that, as I advance 
in age, | may grow in knowledge, in vir- 
tue, and in piety; and that, whilst I am 
labouring for my advantage in the pre- 
sent life, { may prepare myself for the 
life which is tocome, Bless my parents; 
be the protector of my country and of 
this church. I invoke thee in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Our Fa- 
ther, &c.”" 

“© Prayer when going into School. 

“OQ God! who art the source of true 
wisdom, we implore thy blessing; we 
beseech thee to enlighten our under- 
standing, and tostrengthen our memory, 
that we may both comprehend and re- 
tain the things we shall be taught. Ren- 
der us docile and obedient to our supe- 
riors ; give success tu our studies, and 
enable us to render them subservient to a 
life of piety, and to our salvation through 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Amen.” 

“ Prayer for the Evening. 

“I thank thee, O my God! that thou 
hast preserved me through this day, and 
hast provided for all my wants. Par- 
don, for the sake of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the sins by which I have offended 
against thee. Help me to correct my 
imperfections, and to perform my duties 
more fully. Cover me with thy protec- 
tion through the approaching night: 
preserve and protect my parents and 
friends: pity all who stand in need of 
thy supporting hand. Listen to my 
prayer, 
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prayer, for the love of thy Son, and our 
Redeemer, Jesus (‘brist. Our Father,&c.” 
“ Prayer on going in‘o Church. 

“© I give thee thanks, O God! that 
thou dost grant me the privilege of en 
tering thine house; of again uniting 
with the assembly of the faithful in 
praising and worshiping thee. Give me 
a spirit of wisdom and reflection, that I 
may profit by the instructions of thy di- 
vine word, and that I may render the 
homage that is well-pleasing unto thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


91. A Catulogue of antient and modern 
Books on Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobi- 
tity, Knighthood, and Precedence, and 
of Works connected with those Subjects, 
now on Sale by Twomas Moule, Book- 
seller, No. 34, Duke street, Grosvenor- 
square. i2mo, pp. 34. 

THIS Catalogue Raisonnée of He- 
raldry is on a plan wholly vew; being 
arranged under the distinct classes of 
** Systems o! Heraldry ;” “ History 
and Biography;” ‘* Engravings;” 
** Nobility 3°“ Baronetage;” “Knight- 
hood ;” * Precedence ;’ and ** Works 
relative to Heraldry aad Genealogy.” 
Ant! we are informed in it, that, by 
the ingenious Compiler, “ Atchieve- 
ments are marshalled, and emblazon- 
ed on vellum, coats of arms, crests, 
coguisances, badges, mottos, correctly 
arranged and engraved; and manou- 
scripts copied with fidelity.” 


92. Montague Newb»rgh; or, the Mo- 
ther and Son. By Alicia Catherine 
Mant, Author of Ellen, &c. Ye. Two 
Vols. \2mo, pp. 347, 250. Law and 
Whittaker. 

THE* Author of Ellen” wos intro- 
duced to our Readers, vol. LXXXV. 
p- 252 ; and we are happy to be again 
able to recommend with sincerity 
another enteriaining and instructive 
performance by the same wriier. 

* To an affectionate and conscien- 
tious Mother, to ber, who in infancy 
nursed her, who ix childhood instruct- 
ed, and who in youth advised,” the 
Narrative is dedicated, ** with the sin- 
cerest sentiments of grateful affection 
and filial duty.” 


“* It was a double train of reflection 
which suggested the idea of the follow- 
ing narrative to the Author; that of 
evincing the propriety of a submission 


to the will of Providence under the sever- ° 


est trials we are called on to sustain, 
and that of impressing on the mind the 
necessity of making religion the ground- 
work on which the study of every pro- 
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fession should be erected. Hence arose 
the two principal characters im ‘ the 
Mother and Son ;. and the one appearing 
so naturally to spring from the other, it 
has bee endeavoured so to represent 
them, under ap idea, that the influence 
of women over the virtues and vices of 
their children is so great, that the growth 
of the former, and the suppression of 
the latter depend, in a great measure, 
on maternal precept and example. The 
subordinate characters which have been 
intruduced to increase the interest of 
the story have been formed with a view 
to the original design of the work ; and 
the incidents occasionally interwoven 
with the recital by way of variety and 
amusement, Will not, it is hoped, be un- 
productive of the same effects.” 

* The Mother and Son” are charac- 
teristically delineated ; and the whole 
story is well calculated ** to impress 
on the minds of women in generai a 
truth to which the experience of 
many will bear testimony, that the 
feelings of the heart must be made 
subservient-to the principies of reli- 
gion; and particuiarly to lead mo- 
thers to the refiection, that ou their 
exertions depends iu a great measure 
both the present and future weliare of 
the infants to whom they give birth.” 

The scene is laid principaily in tbe 
Isle of Wight, where Monague New- 
burgh, the son of a brave Navai Offi- 
cer who feli in defence of bis country, 
had au opportunily of being traines at 
the same tine in the profession of his 
father, and of profiting by the virtu- 
ous precepts and example of a kind 
mother. 


93. Prospectus of a Translation of the 
Works of Virgii; partly Original, 
and purtly altered from Dryden and 
Pitt. Wak Specimens. By Johu Ring. 
8vo, pp. 38. Longman & Co, 

ATER the long-established repu- 
tation of Dryden, Pitt, and Warton, 
not to mention mivor Poets, we little 
expected that fresh Candidates for 
the fame of descending to posterity 
in alliance with the Prince of Latin 
Poets, would have appeared amongst 
us. But we have seen with much 
pleasure a very elegant “ Rhymed 
Travsiation of the Aineis, by the 
Rev. Charles Symmons, D. D. of Jesus 
Cuilege, Oxford ;” and we hail also 
the presevt attempt of Mr. Ring, 
whe gives the followidg account of 
his undertaking : 

“ A considerable part of this transla- 
tion was finished many years ago. Writ- 

ing, 
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ing, as Trapp observes, has been justly 
compared to building; in which, when 


-we bave once commenced our labours, 


we are insensibly drawn on, and gene- 
rally do more than we at first intend. 
Thus it has happened to the Author of 
this Work. At first he had no idea of 
translating more than a single episode ; 
but the approbation of a learned friend, 
the late Mr. Harwood, son of the cele- 
brated Edward Harwood, D.D. proved a 
stimulus to new exertion, and he. com- 
pleced the fourth Georgic. He then 
perused the different versions of the 
Georgics; and, being soon convinced 
that none of them had done justice to 
the original, he attempted a translation 
of the whole. 

“ Finding, on examination, that Dry- 
den had been successfu! in some pas- 
sages, he determined to  mcorporate 
them with his own. He also adopted 
one line from Warton; and two from 
Sotheby, whose translation was not pub- 
lished till this work was nearly com- 
plete. It was the great object of his 
ambition to produce, from every possible 
source, a version of that incomparable 
pvem, somewhat more worthy of the 
original, than any one which had then 
appeared. Sensible, bowever, that a 
transiation of all tbe works of Virgil 
would be more acceptable to the reader, 
than a partial publication, he pursued 
his task with redoubled ardour. 

“ Having rendered the two first Eclo- 
gues into English. he compared them 
with those of Drvden ; and, sensible of 
Dryden's superiority in certain passages, 
which he despaired to equal, he resolved 
to abridge his labour in the remaining 
Eclogues ; instead of translating them, 
to adopt Dryden’s translation, and only 
to alter those parts which required im- 
provement. In the Eclogues, therefore, 
he has made Dryden’s translation, in the 
Georgies, his own, aod in the Aneid, 
Pitt’s translation, the basis of this work. 

** Pitt’s translation of the neid ap- 
pears to me decidedly superior to that 
of Dryden. But although at first he 
supports the dignity of the Mantuan 
Bard, yet, iv the progress of bis work, 
he is often careless and incorrect, often 
harsh and unpoetical ; and the similes, 
in general, which are the principal orna- 
ments of that celebrated poem, are not 
well rendered. 

“ A translation of the Zneid in blank 
verse, by Mr. Beresford, appeared a few 
years ago; in which he expressed his 
contempt for others who had undertaken 
the task, in the following quotation 
from the original: 

———casum insontis mecum indignabar 
amici, 
Nec tacui, demens! 
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“ Those who read this introductory 
remark, and his translation, will be 
tempted to retaliate from the same 
source; and to say, in the language of 
FEueas, 

Atque hic Virgilium laniatum corpore 
toto, 

Virgilium vidi, lacerum crudeliter ora, 

Ora mauusque ambas, popuiataque tem- 
pora raptis (nares. 

Auribus, et trunecas inhonesto vulnere 

Hei mihi, qualis erat, quantum mutatus 
ab illo! 

* Blank verse seems to have been 
created for Milton, and Milton for blank 
verse; and, till another Poet like him 
shall arise, we must be allowed to use 
rhyme; whieb, as Dr. Johnson has ob- 
served, adds grace and harmony to num- 
bers, melody to sound, and keenness to 
the edge of wit. 

*t I lately saw Proposals for publishing, 
by subscription, a new trauslation of 
Virgil, in blank verse, by Jacob George 
Strutt; in which it is observed, that in 
the performance of the work, it was the 
object of the translator to unite the 
fidelity of a literal translation with the 
graces of English Poetry. This, we may 
presume, is the object of every transla- 
tor, whatever means he may emplovy in 
the accomplishment of that object. 

“Mr. Strutt is of opinion, that this 
measure is unattainable by those who 
confine their efforts to the construction 
of rhyme, It still remains to be proved, 
however, that it is attainable by those 
who write blank verse.” 

As a justification of his conduct in 
undertaking so arduous a task, Mr. 
Ring says, 

“* Having had the advantage of being 
a short time at Winchester, under the 
tuition of Burton, Warton, and Collins, 
I could not but imbibe an inclination, if 
not a taste, for pvetry; an inclination 
that is seldom of a transient nature. In 
1786, I wrove a Poem called ‘ The 
Commemoration of Handel ;’ and, wish- - 
ing to know the unprejudiced opinion 
of the Criticks, published it anony- 
mously, The enecomiums bestowed on 
this first attempt, far exceeded my most 
sanguine expectation. In addition to a 
considerably number of fugitive pieces of 
Poetry, which appeared in a variety of 
channels, | long ago published a transla- 
tion of Austey’s Ode to Jenner; and 
on that occasion also, was so fortunate 
as to meet with more applause than 
I could reasonably expect. One Re- 
viewer went so far as to say, that I had 
contrived to render many passages more 
poetical than they were in the original 
composition. The celebrated Author 
himself sent me a letter of acknowledg- 
ment ; 
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ment; and, a short time before his 
death, desired his sun to present me 
with a copy of his other Latin Poems, 
as an additional mark of approbation. 
My translation of the Georgics was finish- 
ed several years before Mr, Sotheby’s 
made its appearance; and I was re- 
quested to review that work, by a Re- 
viewer who had seen my translation ; 
but I declined the task, lest I should be 
suspected of being actuated by invidious 
motives, in passing my judgment on the 
performance. Wishing to procure an 
unbiassed upinion of my own translation 
of the Georgics, I requested an eminent 
bookseller to submit the manuscript to 
some able Critick, as a work offered to 
him for publication on bis own account; 
and the following answer was received : 
* British Museum, Monday Eve. 

* Mr. Maurice presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Carpenter. He received 
his parcel about the time of bis removal 
hither; and it was some days before he 
could find leisure to peruse the transla- 
tion he sent him, with the attention 
which it really merits. The versifica- 
tion is uncommonly harmonious; and 
the sense of the original closely adhered 
to, without the version being too literal, 
and servile. 

* With respect to lines, or half lines, 
of former respectable translations, being 
mixed with it, Mr. Maurice thinks it no 
fault. If a line was uncommonly well 
done, Mr. M. would, for his part, never 
attempt ‘rem actam agere;’ but copy 
it from Dryden, or Pitt, with great 
pleasure ; and, he conceives, with pub- 
lic approbation.’ 


* Another friend submitted it to the 
judgment of that distinguished Prelate, 
the Bishop of St. David’s; who returned 
the following answer: 

* The Bishop of St. David’s returns 
Mr. Ring’s manuscripts, and the other 
books, with many thanks, He has been 
too much occupied, to be able to read 
much of the manuscripts; but he was 
pleased with many passages in Mr. 
Ring’s translation of the Eclogues and 
Georgics. He was particularly struck 
with the general character of the verses; 
their conciseness of expression, well- 
measured versification, and correct 
rhymes.’ 

** His Lordship also pointed out a few 
passages in the Eclogues and Georgics, 
and in my Commemoration of Handel, 
which required consideration. Grati- 
tude is the only return I can offer. 

Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, 

si quid [recti, 
Usquam justitie est, et mens sibi conscia 
Premia digna ferant. 
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“When De Lille, whom I bave al- 
ready mentioned as Author of the best 
version of the Georgics hitherto publish- 
ed, was in England, I was introduced to 
him by Dr. Fryer, Physician to the Duke 
of Sussex; and requested him to read 
my translation of the same work; on 
which he bestowed his decided approba- 
tion. I lately waited on Messrs. Long- 
man and Co, and asked them whether 
they would publish my translation on 
their own account. The reception which 
I met with was polite; but such as 
prepared me for the following letter : 

* Paternoster-row, Oct. \7th, 1816. 

* Messrs. Longman and Co. present 
their compliments to Mr. Ring; and, 
agreeably to their promise, they have 
submitted the Translation of Virgil to 
their literary friend, who speaks highly 
of its execution. 

* Messrs. Longman and Co. feel oblig- 
ed by Mr. Ring’s polite attention in offer- 
ing them the publication; but, from 
the state of the times, and the limited 
demand for works of this kind, they are 
under the necessity of declining it.’ 

* Under these circumstances, I have 
determined to publish the work, with 
notes, by subscription ; provided I can 
obtain a sufficient number of subscribers 
to defray the expence.” 


94. Village Counsel for the Poor. 12mo, 
pp. 66. Rivingtons. 


A CHEAP but valuable present 
from the affluent to their necessitous 
neighbours; containing many useful 
instructions and comfortable consvla- 
tions on the various topics of * Reli- 
gion ; The Sabbath-day ; The Sacra- 
ment; On the Vice of Drankenness; 
Honesty; Truth; Swearing; Cha- 
rity; Pride; and Vanity.” And the 
whole concludes with some excellent 
“* General Instructions.” 


95. An Address from a Minister to a 
Parishioner. By James Rudge, M.4. 
F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 21. Hatchard. 


THIS worthy Pastor is ever alive 
to the peculiar circumstances of his 
flock. The present Address, though 
written with a view to an individual, 
contains much wholesome advice to 
the world in general: but we are 
sorry to see that the pious Author is 
‘** compelled, in consequeuce of a se- 
vere and dangerous illness,” to retire 
for atime from the parochial duties 
which he has so long and so faith- 
fully dischar zed. 
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DRUNKEN BARNABY 


Has made a Third Excersion, which may 
be given iu his own words: it was when 
the Emperor or Russia was in Lonpon, 


OMI manens per quinquennium, 
Mansurus usque ad millennium, 

Pre amore mez uxoris, 
Nunquam querens gaudia foris, 
Fama refert bellatores 
Spectatum hujus patrie mores, 
Multos et nobiles peregrinos, 
Principes precipue binos, 
Litiora nostra tetigisse 
Et Londinum jam venisse. 

Uxor, amici, et cognati 

Me circundant, sic affati: 
“ Quonam est astrictus jure 
Hic senescere in rare ? 
Hebes et stolidus vocaris 

Si diutius moraris ; 

Vocant Reges, Greges, Duces, 
Pax, Principes, Ludi, Luces.” 
Accensus statim hoc sermone 
Sicut igaavus bos mucrone, 
Colligo vestes, impleo peram, 
Et cum uxorem mecum feram 
Ne longo itinere illam ladam 
Ursam peto querens rhedam. 
Aspirat nunc Aurora votis, 
Relictis gravidis et xgrotis *, 
Vale **¥#***¥ vale domus, 
Veniant otium, gaudium, Comus. 
Veni Cardiff — hic antiquus 
Tarris quo Gulielmus iniquus 
Normandie inclusit Ducem, 
Aufert regnum, aufert lucem. 
Veni Newport; ubi mons, 
Castellum volutum, carbo, pons, 
Ferrum, navium plurima rostra, 
Ferrea via, ferrea plaustra. 
Veni Blackrock (nigra petra), 
Aspera saxa algis tetra, 
Saxa metuenda nautis 
Imperitis et incautis. 

* Cymba vehit, remi spumant, 
Spirat ventus, naute fumant. 
Bristol tandem v.nientes 
Dumus excepit esurientes. 

Ecce rheda stat parata 
Litteras vehbens ‘* Mail’ vocata, 
Hinniunt alacres quadriga, 
Alte sonat vox aurige, 

* Festina, Domine, festina,” 

Valete prandium et coqguina. 

Veni Bath —hic aque calide, 

Bainea, Circus, wdes pallide 
#gri, agri, otiosi, 

Chartz picts, alz, proci, 

Meretrices ambulantes, 

Et Hiberni hybernantes. 





* It would seem that Barnaby turned 


his thonghis sometimes to physick. 
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Chippenham veni—hoc relicto, 

Calne veni citius dicto— 
Montis latus occupantem 
Equum vidimus gigantem 
Arte rudi incisum creta, 
Sigoum forsitan aut meta. 
Vidi quoque Silbury collem, 

Quem estate scandere nollem. 

Veni Maribro’ nomen Ducis 
Nunquam victi, nunquam trucis; 
Fugit quadrans hore brevis, 

Dica fames, ceena levis, 
Edo, bibo, caleo, rideo, 
Notatu digoum nihil video. 

Tendens iter meridie noctis 
Hungerford veni notum troctis ; 
Inde somno solutus leni 
Veni Newbury, Reading veni,— 
** Maidenhead Thicket,” obsitum rubis, 
Slough Herschelli insigne tubis, 

** Hounslow-heath” preedonibus favens, 
Quod Viator transit pavens. 

Veni Brentford ubi limus, 
Angustie, sonus, fumus, fimus. 
Nanc defessus itinere 
Sitiens siccior cinere, 

Sordidus vestes, cutem, crinem, 
Itineris desiderans finem, 

Vestitu nitido ut orner 

Lztus video “ Hyde-park-corner.” 

Ecce magnus hominum ceetus 
Fremens, premens, demens, !ztus, 
Sepit tabernam dictam Pult’ney, 
Nolit Imperator vultne, 
Hic custodes, ibi currus, 
Expectant omnes, it susurrus, 
** Duchessa hac, Imperator ille,” 
Resonat totus Piccadilly. 

Eo theatrum viculi Drury ; 
Ibi sedens quietior mure 
Vide Kean —at ille fremens 
Nunc proscenium calcat demens 
Furiosi instar pardi, 
Fingens rabiem Ricardi® ; 
Blandam simulans amantem 
Irretit Annam hesitantem : 
Odi perfidum Gnathonem, 
Laudo, plaado, histrionem. 

Ko theatrum horti Covent, 
Lachrymas multa et risum movent: 
Ibi vidi Young meerentem 
Hamletti formam induentem, 
Supplicat nune spiritum patris, 
Nune vituperat crimina matris, 
Amat, clamat, docet, necat, 
Laertem nunc secantem secat, 
Vitricum nunc ense fodit, 

Tunc et ipse terram rodit, 

Mira vidi acta & Magis, 
Veniunt illi ab Indie plagis, 
Pilis, poculis, hunc ludentem, 
Ensem illum deglutientem, 





* Richard III. 
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Miror capacitatem gula, 
Ejulaot femive ut ulule. 
Vidi Cossackum equitantem 
Macilentum Rosinantem— 
Mento gerit barbam vastam 
Iram oculis, mavibus hastam. 
Venit magnanimus bellator 
Russicorum Impera'or; 
Venit Prussicorem rex, 
Sequitur illustris grex ; 
Veninnt duces, primus horom 
Plaioff Hetmann Cossackorum 
Insignis p!uma ; et deinceps 
Bluch+r Wahistadia princeps : 
Laudant vii duc’-m andacem, 
Landant cemine mustacem, 
Diu et frustra nunc tentarem, 
Nomina si memorarem 
Omnium clarorum ducum 
Qui obequitabant lucum,— 
Nomina non nimis blanda 
Rauca, aspera, infanda, 


SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Tue Battre. 
By the Reo. Weeven Butter, M., A. 


ye loyal sons of Britain, hail! [roar 
Shout comrades! for ye heard the 
Of combat, wafted in the gale 
From bleak Corunna’s stormy shore. 
With vengeful haste hell's damou past 
Exultant to the work of death ; 
In Valour’s pride our hero died, 
But gave to Victory his latest breath. 
Fatigue and cold and hunger prest, 
Wasting his army’s strengty by turus ; 
Still, still, in each andaunted breast 
More bright the flame of honour burns. 
And, when again they saw the main, 
That charter’d glory of our Isie, 
Such sweet surprise illum’d their eyes 
That even gaunt Famine’s cheek was 
seen to sinile *. 
Entranc’d our maitia! Moore espied 
And felt the magic of that hour ; 
He mark'd the billows’ surging tide, 
He blest the throne of Albion’s power. 
He gave the word: “ Be every sword 
Once more unsheath’d in mortal fight ! 
Our vaunting foe once more shal: know 
By Ocean's wave old England’s match- 
less might.” 
They fought, and conquer’d.— Fraught 
with fate 
A ball pursued its furious way ; 
It smote our Chieftain as he sate 
Calm in the crisis of the fray. 
Without a sigh, he turn’d his eye 
Towards Albion’s lofty rocks, and cried : 
** England, farewell ! — For thee I felt — 
Accept this sacrifice!” — He swoou'd ; 
he died. 








* Xenophon, Anabasis. , 





O’er our departed hero’s face 
A gleam of triumph seem’d to play, 
As warriors bent with rugged grace 
To gaze upon a warrior’s clay ; 
But, not one tear bedew’d the bier 
That buve his manly corse along ;— 
A soldier's grave Corunna gave, 
Ner last sad tribute to our toil-worg 
thong. 
Yes ! ?Twas our gallant couatry’s aim 
To crush Opp. es<ivn’s tron car, 
To check, to quench, the bickering flame, 
And break the thunderbolts of war. 
Alas! though few the brave that drew 
Their biades tbat day for Freedom’s 
cause, 
Corunna’s strands beheld our bands 
In stern retreat extort a world’s applause 





Tue Buriat. 
ANON. 


NOT a drum was heard, nor a funera! 
note, 
As his corse to the rampart we harried, 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was 
buried, 


We baried him dark'y at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turuing, 

By the struggling moon beam’s misty light, 
Aad the lantern dunly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound 

him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of 
the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought. as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 

o’er his bead, 
And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they ’ll talk of the spirit that’s 
gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes apbraid him ; 
But nothing hell reck if they let him 
sleep on [him. 
In the grave where a Briton has laid 
But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour for 
retiring; [gun, 
And we heard by the distant and random 
That the foe was sudden'y firing, 


Slowly and ssdly we laid him down, 

From tbe fie'd of bis fame fresh “and 

gory: [stone, 

We carved not a line, we raised not a 
But we left him alone with his g'ory. 

HIsTO- 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


SWEDEN. 

A Reyal Decree at Stockholm prohi- 
bits the sale of coffee in inns, hotels, cof- 
fee-houses, taverns, &c. under severe 
penalties. — All use and sale of foreign 
wines, as well as all foreign liquors, spi- 
rits, brandy, cider, and beer, are also 
entirely prohibited, and to cease from the 
istof January next year, under the se- 
verest penalties ! 

RUSSIA. 

The Paris papers record a noble act of 
the Emperor Alexander; who, on hear- 
ing of a subscription going forward at Pe- 
tersburgh for the distressed inhabitants of 
the Swiss Canton of Glaris, contributed 
100,000 roubles (about 22,5002.) 

TURKEY. 

It appears, by intelligence from Con- 
stantinople, that the Porte has been at 
length induced to recognize the new Re- 
public of the Ionian Isles, established 
under British influence and protection, 
The supposed consideration on our part 
is, that we shall surrender to Turkey pos- 
session of the Albanian fortress of Parga, 
which bas hitherto been held by an Eng- 
lish garrison. 

It is stated, on the authority of letters 
from Smyrna, that a notorious pirate, 
named Catramatto, a native of the Ionian 
Isles, having been taken by the Turks 
and condemned to death, was claimed by 
the English Envoy ; and much discussion 
took place upon the point with the Otto- 
man Government. ‘The latter, however, 
refused to deliver up the pirate, and he 
was put to death. 

ASIA. 

Letters received frem Calcutta, dated 
20th January, state, that the cotton har- 
vest was likely to be a very short one, 
They also mention the death of the Rajah 
of Nepaul; and that one of his Queens, 
ove of his concubines, and five female at- 
tendants, were consumed on his funeral pile, 
on which they precipitated themselves : 
one of them was only 16 years of age. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts have, it appears, been re- 
ceived from Lieut. Campbell, on whom 
devolved the command of the expedition 
for exploring the Joliba, or Niger river, 
on the death of Major Peddie; stating his 
arrival at the head of the river Nunez, 
from whence he intended proceeding 
across the mountains towards Bammakoo, 
the place at which Mr. Park embarked ; 
on the surface of which Lieut. Campbell 
and his companions are in all probability 
at this time. Thus another gleam of hope 
is entertained of the termination of this 
Mysterious river being discovered. 
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By accounts from the Cape of Good 
Hope it would appear, that the leprosy 
bad spread tosuch an alarmingextent, that 
the Governor (Lerd C. H. Somerset) had is- 
sued a proclamation, dated the 14th of 
February, ordering a certain district to 
be appropriated for the persons attacked 
with the dreadful malady. Land-marks 
had been erected; and severe penalties 
were to be exacted from persons found 
beyond the boundaries, as in cases of 
quarantine for contagious disorders, 

AMERICA anv Tuk WEST INDIES. 

The Senate and House of Representa. 
tives of America have passed resolutions, 
authorisivg the President to negociate 
with foreign governments for an entire 
and immediate abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and to enter into a convention 
with England for receiving at Sierra Leone 
such free people of colour of the United 
States as may wish to settle in that colony. 

A case has occurred at New York which 
has induced its Senate to inwoduce “ Ar 
Act concerning the Shakers.” One James 
Chapman had married Unice Chapman, 
by whom he had three children; he ther 
abandoned her, joining the Society of 
Shakers in Neskauna, county of Albany: 
the children he took from ber, and con- 
cealed. ‘He insisted that the marriage 
contract was annulled, and warned all 
persons against trusting her, as he would 
pay no debts of her contracting; this 
being upon the principle of that suciety, 
who hold that it is sinful for a member to 
hold any intercourse with those who are 
not members, without what they term 
a gift from their elders ; and that all mar- 
ried persons who join them are therefore 
absolved from the marriage vows, To ar- 
rest the propagation of such principles, 
the bill enacts, that any married person 
who hereafter attaches him or herself to 
the Society of Shakers, shall be consi- 
dered as civilly dead; and his or her pro- 
perty disposed of as if such person were 
really dead, &c. 

By a letter from Washington, dated 
the 2d of May, we learn, that the Ameri- 
can Government has lately sold 100,000 
acres of land on the Timibechy, in the 
Mississippi territory, to a Frevch com- 
pany, at two dollars per acre, payable ia 
14 years, without interest, upon condition 
of their planting the vine and olive. 
About 300 French emigrants have gone to 
reside on those newly-purchased lands ; 
and they carry with them capital, skill, 
and industry. At the head of these peo- 
ple are Lakana!, Pennienes, Garnier de 
Saint®s, the two L’ Allemands, Desnouettes, 
Clausel, and others, with a crowd of arti- 

zans 
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zans and mechanics, The highest expec- 
tations are formed of their success. 

Joseph Buonaparte is building a town 
near Baltimore, which none but French 
are permitted to inhabit: it is to be ca- 
pable of containing, for the present, 
12,000 inhabitants. The art of the most 
sublime architecture is employed to em- 
bellish the edifices. 

A theatrical fracas took place lately at 
Charleston in America. Mr. Holman, 
the manager, dismissed a Mr. Caldwell 
before he had had his benefit; and in 
consequence the audience completely 
gutted the theatre. The chandeliers, or- 
naments, benches, and every assailable 
article but the scenes, were utterly de- 
stroyed. 

From the Boston Advertiser of the 14th 
of May.—* William Cobbett has already 
commenced his labours in this country by 
a letter addressed ‘ To the People of Ame- 
rica.’ The leading objecyis, to deny the 
implication contained in some paragraphs 
that have been published from English 
papers, that he left England to escape 
debts which he was unable to pay; and 
to contradict a story of his having been 
horse-whipped by Mr, Lockhart. He an- 
nounces his intention of publishing, in a 
day or two, a prospectus of his future li- 
terary labours. He also says in this letter, 
that he is able to prove that before he left 
England his income from his writings was 
more than 10,0001. a year clear money ; 
and that he expects, at leas', to receive 
20,0002. out of the disposal of his landed 
and other property. He closes his letter, 
by offering the proprietors of the New 
York Evening Post a bet of an even thou- 
sand dollars, that the Government of 
England, that is to say, the Government 
of the Boroughmongers, does not last 
three years longer.” 

Accounts from Antigua, dated the 12th 
of April, state, that so great is the scar- 
city of provisions throughout the whole of 
the Islands, that a general famine is ex- 
pected. The small quantity of provisions 
which are obtained are charged most ex- 
orbnantly. Several vessels have been dis- 
patched to America to procure a suppiy. 

Extract of a letter from Halifax, dated 
20th April.—** We believe we are correct 
in saying, that for 20 years we have not 
had in this province so severe a winter ; 
and never, in the recollection of the oidest 
settlers, has there been any serious dis- 
tress, which we are sorry to say is the 
case now ; and that very great apprehen- 
sions are entertained on this subject.” 

An article from Warsaw states the ap- 
proaching abolition of villenage in Po- 
land; and by a curious coincidence we 
Jearn, :n relation to a very different part 
of the world, a fact of a similar -com- 
plexion. Advices from Hayti state, that 
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the Esk sloop of war had been at Port au- 
Prince, with a strongly-couched demand 
from the Governor and Admiral of Ja- 
maica for the pilot negroes, who had fled 
from Kingston to Hayti to be freed from 
slavery. To this message we are told 
that Petion replied by a declaration, that 
it was out of his power to give them up, 
because they had touched the land of |i- 
berty ; but made the owner, who was on 
board the Esk, a compensation for his 
loss. 
INSURRECTION IN THE BRAZILS. 

His Majesty’s ship Tigris, of 42 guns, 
Capt. Henderson, arrived lately from the 
Leeward Island station, bringing - dis- 
patches for Government from Rear-Adm, 
Harvey, announcing a revolution in the 
Brazils, which took its rise on the 7th of 
April, in the proviuce of Pernambuco; 
but has since exteniled to the adjoining 
six provinces of Rio Grande, Para Siara, 
Marignan, and Paycaba, and Tamara. 
The cause of this commotion is ascribed 
to the universal discontent that had pre- 
vailed for some time both among the 
troops and militia, and among the people: 
the former from receiving no pay, nor 
even the means of existence; and the lat- 
ter from the heavy contributions and ex- 
cessive conscriptions which had been ri- 
gorously levied for the meditated con- 
quests in Paraguay, and on the Rio de la 
Plata; with which they not on!y had no 
concern, but esteemed inimical to their 
interests, The Court of Rio Janeiro had 
intelligence of conspiracies in different dis- 
tricts of the Northern provinces ; and 150 
leading individuals, civil and military, in 
those parts, were ordered to military exe- 
cution. An accident precipitated the 
execution of the meditated revolution. A 
colonel of a regiment having accused one 
of his officers on patade of being a traitor, 
the latter, who was really implicated in 
the conspiracy, imagining he had been 
discovered, and that this was the signal 
for the massacre, drew his sword, and 
laid the colonel dead at his feet. The 
bells were then rung ; and the population 
of the place, as well as the troops, rose, 
and with one consent seized the shipping 
in the river, which they stripped of their 
guns and ammunition. A strict embargo 
was laid on the foreign ships in the har- 
bour; which was evaded only by the ship 
Rowena, an English vessel, which effected 
her escape, and brought the news to the 
Leeward Islands. The Governor of Per- 
nambuco retired to the fort, where he was 
compelled next day to surrender, and af- 
terwards allowed to depart for Rio Janeiro. 
The country people were pouring into the 
town of Pernambuco, enthusiastic in the 
cause, which had been previously or- 
ganized with considerable address and 
ability. A Congress was called; but in 

the 
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the mean time a Committee of Govern- 
meut, headed by Signor Domingo Mar- 
tines, took charge of affairs. The in- 
tended Constitutiun was already promul- 
gated; the basis of which was, that these 

rovinces should be governed like the 
Korth American States —liberty of con- 
science, and unbounded freedom of trade, 
being the leading principles. This great 
event was brought about without any ef- 
fusion of blood, except that of nine or ten 
individuals, who feli in the first moment of 
the insurrection. — Private letters brought 
by the Tigris add, that the insurrection 
was general throughout the whole of the 
Portuguese Brazilian territories ; and that 
the Independents had taken possession of 
Bahia and St. Salvador, and were daily 
gaining strength. This popular commo- 
tion, it was understood, had been pro- 
duced by the many restrictions which had 
been laid on trade —the absence of the 
Portuguese troops at Monte Video —and 
the success that bad attended the efforts 
of the Spanish Independents. 

A Boston paper of recent date says, 
that the Provisional Government of Per- 
nambuco has resolved to maintain a re- 
gular army of 15,000 men; which will be 
supported, in case of necessity, by 40,000 
militia. This is a far greater force than 
is consistent with any thing we know of 
the statistics of the province; but, if half 
the number can be maintained, the Court 
of Rio Jaueiro is little likely to regain it. 

We present our Readers with a few 
facts respecting the provinces of Brazil, 
which are now stated to be in open insur- 
rection against the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. Pernambuco, or Fernambuco, is 
chiefly celebrated for the beauty of its 
principal town, called Olinda (signifying 
in Portuguese, “Oh! beautiful!”) this 
having been the exclamation of the first 
setilers on their landing. It abounds in 
sugar, cotton, and Brazil wood. Rio 
Grande, which is to the North of Pernam- 
buco, and lies chiefly on the coast, is so 
called from a large river which runs 
through it and waters it. In the interior 
is a lake abuuading with pearls, Siara, 
more to the Northwards, abounds in the 
staple commodities of the country: its 
chief town, of the same name, is very 
small, and the haven is so shallow as 
only to admit ships of inferior burden, 
Marignan, or Maranhao, the adjacent 
province, derives its name from an island 
in an estuary fortied by various rivers, 
and on which the chief town is placed. 
This province yields two harvests of maize 
annually, Para, or Grand Para, is the 
most Northern of all: its metropolis, Para, 
stands on the great river Tocantin, and is 
atich and handsome town, containing a 
citadel, fortress, two parish-churches, 
and a college, This province produces 
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abundance of cotton, sugar, chocolate, 
and coffee, enough to load an annual 
fleet to Lisbon, There are two provinces 
called Paraiba, one in the South, close to 
Rio Janciro, which of course is not the 
one here alluded to, another between Rio 
Grande and Pernambuco: it has a large 
but dangerous barbour.—Tamara, or Ta- 
maraca, is a small province adjoining, 
but very fertile, and contains a commo- 
dious harbour. 

A late Battle in Chili.—Gen. San Mar- 
tin decided the battle at Chacabuco by a 
trait of personal valour. In the warmth 
of the contest, finding his men greatly 
cut up in consequence of the advantages 
of the position held by the enemy, he 
placed himself at the head of his own 
corps of dragoons, and sword in hand 
made several charges which decided theday. 
So great was the fatigue he had undergone, 
that he fell exhausted from his horse, 
and his companions at first thought he 
was killed. Gen. San Martin is a native 
of Paraguay. He was first aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Solano, when Governor of Cadiz, 
and Captain-general of Andalusia, and 
served in the same capacity in the battle 
of Baylen, and with the Marquis de la 
Rowmana. He remained in the Peninsula 
till October 1811; when, anxious to aid 
in the independence of his native country, 
he came to London, and went out by the 
first opportunity to Buenos Ayres, So 
certain were the Spaniards of defeating 
the Patriots, that they had made no pre- 
paration whatever to ship away any part 
of their property ; whereby two millions 
of public money, besides a large amount 
of Spanish property, fell into their hands. 
He also took a complete park of artillery, 
and a quantity of muskets. 

From South America it appears, that 
the Spanish Insurgent Army is strong 
enough to attempt the conquest of another 
province; relying probably a; much upon 
the credit of their late vict.:y in Chili as 
upon their actual force; and more upou 
politics than upon either. They were 
advanciog against Lima, and the Viceroy 
was calling out his troops to oppose them. 








IRELAND. 

Dublin Papers have brought accounts 
of riots of a serious character, which have 
arisen from the dreadful scarcity prevail- 
ing it many parts of that country. At 
Limerick, on the 7th and Sth June, mills 
were broken into and plundered. One 
man was accidentally wounded. The mi- 
litary and the magistrates at length suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the rioters. The 
distress of the podr is said to be beyond 
description. The riots had recommenced 
on the 9th, At Cork, on the 7th June, 
the people seized some meal that was 
about to be embarked, and lodged it in 
tbe 
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the market; thé owner was induced by 
the magistrates to land the rest, and no 
farther acts of violence took place, Near 
the North Liberties of Limerick armed 
bodies of men are nightly traversing the 
country for potatoes. On the 6th several 
houses were broken into, and the owners 
ill used. The leader of one gang was 
taken, with 150 stone of potatoes, and 
lodged in gaol. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 

June 2. This night, an alarming fire 
broke owt in Cowick-street, Exeter ; and 
it was not got under uutil two houses, se- 
veral cottages, a brewery, stables, cel- 
lars, and outhouses of every description, 
were burat to the ground, extendiug from 
the brewery of Hardy and Co, to Bennett's 
factory, three quarters of an acre. 

June 21. At Weymouth, the thermo- 
meter stood, at noun, in the shade at $6, 
and in the sun at 112; while at Gloucester, 
on the same day, it rose to 103 in the 
shade. This intense heat, as might be 
expected, has been productive of thunder- 
sturms in many parts of the country. The 
vicinities of Gloucester and Tewksbury ex- 
perienced some of their effects in the 
afternoon; and the inhabitants of ihe 
latter place have sustained considerable 
loss by the hail, which broke many win- 
dows. At Lyneham, near Chippenham, 
on the same day, a watcr-spout inundated 
a considerable quantity of land, an: oc- 
casioned a rapid rise of the Avon, which 
very sensibly affected the river at a great 
distance, Salisbury, and its neighbour- 
hood, appear to have received the brunt 
of the storm, It commenced there about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, with almost 
an instantaneous darkness, and a violent 
rushiog of wiad from North-east, accom- 
panied by sheets of water and large pieces 
of ice. Abdovt three the wind from the 
North-east ceased, and suddenly com- 
meneed blowing from the South-west, with 
such torrents of rain, for more than half 
an hour, that every street was flooded, 
and the water ran through many of the 
houses. The lightning was not very vi- 
vid, nor was the thuoder extremely loud ; 
but they continued during the whole of 
the storm, which iasted til six o’clock. 
Forty sheep, of a flock helonging to Mr. 
Swayne, of Langford, were struck down 
by the lightning, and six sheep and six 
lambs killed; several Jarge trees were 
also blown down du:ing the storm, at 
Durnford and West Harnham. The storm 
also visited Bath about two o’cluck, and 
continued till tive, but its effects were not 
marked by any extraordinary circum- 
stance, But very considerable damage 
was sustained by the unexampled violence 
ef a storm which occurred at Bath on 

-Monday afternoon, Jine 23; the rain fell 
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iv such torrents that the common sewers 
were soon choaked, and the lower apait- 
ments of many houses were in conse- 
quence flooded. Almost every hot and 
green-house, and skylight in the neigh- 
bourhood, suffered in its glass from hail- 
stones; many of which we:e two inches 
in circumference. 

June 23. This afternoon, the neigh- 
bourhvod of Southampton was visited by a 
tremendous sturm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, which coutinued for an hour and 
ahalf. The lightwing set fire to a large 
barn and a rick, both containing a large 
quantity of bark, and to a carpenter’s 
workshop, full of deals and timber. The 
whole took fire at the same time, and were 
entirely destroyed in less than an hour. 
The property belonged to Mr. Hobbs, 
shipbuilder, whose loss is computed at 
2000/. Had not the wind shifted, it is 
supposed the greater part of Redbridge 
would have been burnt. 

About 1500 Saxon Coins have been 
ploughed up in a field on Winterfield’s 
farm, in the parish of Durking, most of 
them iu a state of high preservation: they 
are of various monarchs and archbishops, 
most of them at the time of the Heptarchy. 

A mouument is shortly to be erected on 
Blackdown Hill, Somerset, in honour of 
the Duke of Wellington. It will be ofa 
trianguiar form, 140 feet high, with a 
cast-iron figure (20 feet) of the Duke on 
the top. The estimated expence is 2000/, 

A splendid Monument has been erected 
by Mr. Carline, sculptor, of Shrewsbury, 
in Salisbury Cathedral, 4o the memory of 
Edward Poore, esq. formerly of the Close, 
who died May 19, 1780, and Rachael his 
wife, who died June 16, 1771. He was 
a descendant from the Bishop of the See, 
and Founder of the Cathedral in 1222, — 
The Monument is, perhaps, one of the 
most perfect specimens of florid Gothic 
in the kingdom, and exhibits the style 
adopted in the period of Edward the 1Vtb. 
It was designed by the Rev. Hugh Owen, 
of Shrewsbury, one of the Prebendaries of 
Salisbury Cathedral; and harmonizes ad- 
mirably with the geueral appearance of 
the building. 

Mr. Richie, of Liverpool, who was some 
time since severely wounded by the over- 
turning of a Liverpool coach at Prescot, 
at the time when Mr. David Bancroft lost 
his life by the accident, has reeovered da- 
mages tu the amodnt of 750/. from the 
preprietors of the coach; the Jury being 
of opinion that the overturning was owing 
to intemperate driving. 

During the late period of pressing dis- 
tress, the Marquis of Stafford has supplied 
his poor tenants, in Scotland, with meal 
and potatoes to the amount of nearly 
7000/. For the last 12 mouths the bur- 
dens of his Shropshire tenantry also have 
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been essentially alleviated by the employ- 
ment of 100 additional men, who, toge- 
ther with the wives and children of the 
greater part of them, must otherwise have 
been supported by their parishes. At 
Trentham, in Staffordshire, with the same 
judicious and benevolent views, about 60 
labourers have been added to the namber 
usually employed, ever since the pressure 
ou that parish rendered it expedient: and 
many industrious families have been sub- 
staniially benefited by a gratuitous dis- 
tribution of milk, to the amount of seve- 
ral hundred gallons per month. His Lo:d- 
ship has also subscribed upwards of 15004. 
to various funds established for the em- 
ployment of the poor, in the counties of 
Stafford and Salop. All difficulties which 
have hitherto delayed the accomplish- 
ment of his Lordship’s design, of supply- 
ing the inhabitants of the populous and 
important district of Lane End with wa- 
ter, are likely to be soon removed. The 
execution of this work, at an estimated 
expence of 2000/. will be a highly sea-on- 
able resource ef labour to the poor of that 
neghbourhood. 

The Members of that excellent institu- 
tion, the Schoo!lmasters’ Association in 
the North of England, lately held their 
auuual meeting at Newcastle, when it was 
announced that Dr, Charles Hutton, a na- 
tive of Newcastle, but late Professor of 
Mathematicks at Woolwich, had vested 
100/. with the Corporation of Newcastle, 
in order that a perpetual annual subscrip- 
tion of 5/. be paid in bis name iuto the 
funds of the Association. Unanimous 
thanks were voted to the liberal donor. 
Dr. Hutton has also made a similar ap- 
propriation in aid of the Royal Jubilee 
School, 

The foundation-stone of a new Church 
has been laid at Glasgow, with the solem- 
nities usval on such occasious. It is to 
contain 1680 seats; the exterior to be of 
chaste Gothic, with a tower 136 feet high, 
80 spacious as to receive a complete ring 
of bells. 

The colossal Statue of Sir William Wal- 
lace erected by the Earl of Buthan at Dry- 
burgh, is 21 feetin height. It was de- 
signed by Mr. John Smith, sculptor, ex- 
actly from the authentic portrait painted 
of bim in water colours, during his resi- 
dence in France, which was purchased by 
the father of the late Sir Philip Ainslie of 
Pilton, knt. The hero is represented in 
the antient Scottish dress and armour, 
with a shield hanging from his left hand, 
and leaning lightly on bis spear with his 
right. On the summit of the natural rock 
adjoining to the statue is a colossal urn, 
on which is inscribed the very appro- 
priate speech made at the dedication of 
the statue, by the public-spirited noble- 
swan who erected it. 
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Pirr Crus. 

From the many communications we 
have received respecting the late Trien- 
nial Meetings of the Prrr Crus, we select | 
one specimen from the Meeting held at 
Birmingham, as it affords a neatly com- 
pressed statement of the principal politi- 
cal features of Mr. Pitt’s life, in a less 
compass than we have hitherto seen them. 

The King's health was proposed and 
drank in solemn silence. 

On giving the health of the Prince Re- 
gent, the President of the Club, Shirley 
Perkins, Esq. addressed the meeting to 
the following effect : 

** Gentlemen, | am certain this toast 
will be drank with more than usual glee, 
when I remind you of the princely live- 
rality with which his Royal Highness has 
lately given up a portion of his income, to 
assist in relieving the distress of the coun- 
try—a portion far greater thao (I be- 
lieve) he can with convenience spare, viz. 
50,0004. But, gentlemen (said the Presi- 
dent with animation) it is not the sum, so 
much as the proper genuine British feel- 
ing displayed by tis Royal Highness, 
which should excite our admiration and 
applause. A generous sympathy lke 
this entitles his Royal Highness to a place 
in the hearts and affections of his subjects, 
and, I trast, he will never again meet 
with unmerited insult from any factious 
miscreants,” 

The President then said, “ they were 
arrived at that toast which was the anoual 
tribute of gratitude and respect to the 
memory of the illustrious patriot and dis- 
tinguished statesman whose birth-day they 
were assembled to celebrate. On such an 
Occasion it was impossible not to recall to 
their recollection the extraordinary endow- 
ments of his mind, his transcendant ta- 
lents, his public and his private virtues. On 
such an occasion it was impossible not to 
call to our recollection the many and im- 
portant services rendered by him to his 
country, during the period of his long and 
arduous administration.” 

Mr. Perkins bere enumerated his va- 
rious services, from his first entrance into 
power; * by an attention to the restora- 
tion of the nearly ruined fivances of the 
State — his es:ablishment of the Sinking 
Fund —his celebrated India Bill — his 
constitutional conduct on the suspension 
of the Executive Power by the indisposi- 
tion of his Majesty (an epoch in the poli- 
tical life of Mr, Pitt particularly illu-tra- 
tive of the higher qualities of tiis mind) — 
his protection of the State from the con- 


-tagion and delusion of French principles— 


his suppression of Sedition, Mutiny, Trea- 
son, and Rebellion—his Institution of the 
Volunteer and Yeomanry Corps — and 
his successful defence of his country 
against the threateued invasion by France 
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and the galling yoke of a Foreign despot 
— his consolidation of the strength of the 
Empire by the Union, and his grand and 
Vast project of Alliance for the delivery of 
Europe. These are but faint outlines of 
his mauy public services, but they are 
fresh in our memories, and will be found, 
1 trust, faithfully and fully recorded in 
the most splenpid pages of the History of 
Great Britain. This country has pro- 
daced many great Statesmen; but, if 
there ever was a Statesman, who per- 
fectly understood the principles of our 
admirable and enviable constitution, it 
was the Right Hon. William Pitt, alike the 
frieud of the liberties of the People and of 
the just prerogatives of the Crown, be- 
cause bis deep and sound knowledge of 
the Constitution taught him, that the 
Prerogatives of the Crown were an essen- 
tial part of the Rights of the People, its 
security and protection. Gentlemen, if 
there ever was a disinterested Statesman, 
it was the Right Honourable William Pitt. 
*Youngwithoutfollies, without rashness bold, 
* And greatly poor amidst a nation’s gold.’ 
If there ever was a Statesman who had 
sincerely his country’s interest at heart, it 
was the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
sacrificing bis fortune and his life to an 
unremitted atteption and anxiety for bis 
country’s weal: his last sigh and his last 
prayer was for his country, but that last 
sigh and prayer were given on his death- 
bed, at a time when he saw reason to 
despair of his grand project being carried 
iuto effect—Would it bad pleased Provi- 
dence to have prolonged his days! with 
what delight would he have heard that his 
plans were realized; that the British 
and Allied ‘flags at last waved in proud 
triumph over the walls of Paris; and the 
tyrant of France, and disturber of the re- 
pose of Europe, and scourge of the human 
face, a prisoner’ on board a British man 
of war! Services like these, Gentiemen, 
entitle a Statesman to the bighest reward 
eof fame, Immortality. 

In introducing the toast—‘ To the 
immortal memory of the Right Honour- 
able William Spencer Perceval” — the 
President said, ‘* it was with no ordinary 
emotion that he had to give the next 
toast, which was to the memory of a 
Statesman with whom many in the room 
had the honour of personal acquaintance ; 
a Statesman who was cut off in the prime 
of hfe, and when rapidly advancing to 
fame, by the hands of an assassin. By 
his death * charity lost one of her most 
active friends, religion one of her firmest 
supports, and society one of its brightest 
ornaments — 
sececsecooseces ‘ But that high meed 
* Which God ordaiu’d to virtue, tow’ring 

from the dust, 
* Shall bless his spirit pure and just.’ ” 


The health of the “ Earl of Dartmouth” 
was next proposed. —On the health of 
* the Magistrates acting for the town of 
Birminghanr’ being drank with cheering, 
Mr. Price rose, and said that “‘ Fhe Ma- 
gistrates could not but feel grateful for 
such a matk of respect and esteem ; that 
he believed they had always acted impar- 
tially and to the best of their abilities ; 
aod that he was convinced they would 
ever continue so to do; and should feel 
amplyrewarded for their services, so long 
as they had the approbation of their fel- 
low-townsmen.” 





New Cuvurca ror Tae ENctisH IN 
GUERNSEY. 


Every friend to the Establishment wil? 
be pleased to find that a new Episcopal! 
Church is about to be erected in the 
Island of Guernsey for the English inha- 
bitantss The great inconvenience of hav- 
ing the English Service performed in the 
French Church immediately after the 
French, and being deprived of the Morn- 
ing English Service eight times in the 
year, owing to the administering of the 
French Sacrament, besides having a great 
difficulty of procuring seats for the nume- 
rous English residents, induced Adm. Sir 
James Saumarez, with a few others, to 
endeavour to procure a new Episcopal 
Church for them. A meeting was called 
on the 3d October, 18153 and after many 
and various delays, from being obliged 
to have the approbation of the King and 
Council, and the difficulty of procaring an 
eligible situation for it, all which have 
been happily surmounted through the 
indefatigable zeal of the worthy Baronet, 
assisted by the Committee, the foundation 
stone of the intended structure was laid 
on Thursday the Ist of May. 

The worthy President, Adar. Sir James 
Saumarez, having been requested by the 
unanimous voice of the Committee, to 
perform this ceremony, the Subscribers 
assembled at Rosett?’s Room$, where they 
were joined by the Very Reverend the 
Dean and Clergy of the Island, by Col. 
Walsh, commanding officer of the garri- 
son: Sir Peter De Havilland, knt. bailiff; 
Maj.-gen. Sir Thomas Saumarez, kat. 
the King’s Procureur; Col. Alen, com- 
manding the 55th regiment; Cols. Hogg, 
Frederick, De Butts, Nichols, and several 
other Officers of the garrison ; and a very 
numerous assemblage of the most respect- 
able inhabitants. From thence they 
walked in procession to the spot marked 
Gut for the erection of the building.—The 
Very Reverend the Dean commenced the 
ceremony with strikingly appropriate se- 
lections from the Psalms, and a suitable 
exhortation. After this followed several 
prayers, equally. appropriate and im- 
pressive; and the 95th Psalm was a 
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by the surrounding spectators. Several 
coins of various denominations were then 
deposited in an earthen vase, placed in a 
cavity prepared for the purpose, and co- 
vered over with a plate of copper, on 
which was the following inscription : 
* English Episcopal Charch. 
This Stone was laid by 
Adm. Sir JAMES SAUMAREZ, Bart. 
Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath ; 
Knight Grand Cross of the Swedish Royal 
Order of the Sword, and LL. D. 
on the Ist day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1817, aud in the 57th year of 
the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Pembroke, K.G, 
Governor of the Island. 

Sir Peter De Havilland, Kot. Bailiff. 
The Very Rev. D. F. Durand, A. M. Dean. 
COMMITTEE, 

Named by the Subscribers for erecting the 

Church. 
Wa. P. Le Cocq, 
John Jacob. 


John Poore. 
Bonamy Dobree. 
Matthew Brock. John Betts, 
Daniel De Lisle, Frederick Lukis. 
George De Carteret. James Curtis. 
Anthony Priaulx, T. W. Gosselin. 
John S. Brock. John Le Merchant, 
And John Wilson, Architect.” 

The Sione was then lowered down, and 
having been adjusted, and the corn, the 
wine, and the oil poured upon it, with the 
usual formalities, a most fervent ejacula- 
tory prayer was uttered by the pious and 
and worthy Patron of the undertaking ; 
after which the band of the 55th regiment 
played the national air of ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia,” in compliment to the ever-memora- 
ble exploits of the gallant Admiral. At 
this moment the bells commenced a joyful 
peal, by means of a signal communicated 

rom the prison, and continued ringing, 
at intervals, during the day. —The 100:h 
Psalm was then sung by the children of 
the NationahSchool, accompanied by the 
geutlemen of the Sarnian Harmonic So- 
ciety ; and the venerable Dean concluded 
the whole with the Benediction. 

The Committee gave a dinner on the 5th 
of May at Grover’s Hotel to their worthy 
President, Sir James Saumarez, and all 
the heads of the departments in the Island. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
Thursday, June 5. 

This day came on, m the King’s Beach, 
the trial of a cause, The King v. Thomas- 
Jonathan Wooler, It was an information 
filed against the defendant by the Attorney 
General for a libel published in a work 
entitled “ The Black Dwarf,’ of which 
he was the Author, against the King’s Ad- 
ministration, and also against Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning. A second in- 
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formation charged him with having libelled 
the Constitution, the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and the right of petitioning 
Parliament, for the purpose of inflaming 
the minds of his Majesty’s subjects, The 
defendant pleaded his own cause. A ver 
dict of Guilty was recorded upon the first 
information ; but, as it afterwards ap- 
peared that three of the Jury dissented 
from the verdict, and were not actually in 
Court when it was delivered, a new trial 
is likely to be the result. 
Sunday, June 8. 

Four young men and a female domestic 
were upset in a small skiff with a sail at- 
tached to it, in the Thames, opposite to 
Millbank, and al! perished. 

Wednesday, June 11. 

The National Society for the Education 
of the Poor held its annual meeting at 
the Central School, Baldwin’s-gardens, 
Gray’s-inn-lane, It was attended by the 
two archbishops, many of the bishops, 
and a numerous and most respectable as- 
sembly of clergy and laity. The Abp. of 
Canterbury, who was in the chair, stated 
that, by the directions of the Prince Re- 
gent, a charter had been granted to the 
Society, which now constitutes one of the 
great incorporated Charities of the Em- 
pire, From the Report read upon this 
occasion it appears, that the number of 
scholars now attending the Central School 
is 974; that 255 schools have been united 
to the Society last year, making the total 
oyumber 1009, in which 155,000 children 
are instracted ; but it is estimated that 
the number of scholars now educating on 
the plan and principles of the Society 
cannot be less than 200,000. All this has 
been accomplished by the expenditure of 
about 30,000/, 

About 8 o’clock this evening, Mr. Wm. 
Johnson, merchant, of Canterbury-square, 
Tooley-street, Southwark, hired a wherry 
to cross the Thames, to Scot’s Wharf, 
which was rowed by two young watermen, 
The tide being very rapid on the return, 
the boat was hurried through the centre 
arch of London Bridge, and filled imme- 
diately and sunk. Mr. Johnson and one 
of the young men were drowned; the 
other waterman saved himself by swim- 
ming. The body of Mr. Johnson was 
picked up almost instantly by a boat’s 
crew passing at the time; but all efforts 
to restore animation proved ineffectual. 

Wednesday, June 18. 

This day, the anniversary of the glo- 
rious Victory of Waterloo, the magnifi- 
cent new Bridge, which crosses the Thames 
from the Strand, was opened with appro- 
priate ceremonies. In the forenoon a de- 
tachment of the Horse Guards posted 
themselves upon the Bridge, and about 3 
o’clock a discharge of 202 guns, in com- 
memoration of the number of cannon 
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taken from the enemy, announced the ar- 
rival of the Prince Regent and other illus- 
trious personages, who came in barges 
from the Earl of Liverpool's at Whitehail, 
The Royal Party passed through the cen- 
tre arch, and landed on the Surrey side, 
where the procession formed. It was 
headed by the Prince Regent, with the Duke 
of York on his right, and the Dake of Wel- 
lington on his left, in the uniform of Field- 
marshals, followed by a train of noble- 
meu, gentlemen, mivisters, and members 
of both Houses of Parliament. On reach- 
ing the Middlesex side of the Bridge, the 
company re-embarked, aud returned to 
Whitehall. Every spot commanding a 


view of the Bridge was crowded’ with 
spectators. 


Sunday, June 22. 

This night between 11 and 12 o'clock, 
a fire broke out at an oil-shop in Rer- 
mondsey-street, opposite the Church, be- 
longing to Mr. Black, who, with his wife 
and one of his children, died by suffoca- 
tion, [t appeared by the evidence of per- 
sons who inhabited the adjoining louse, 
that the two houses had formerly been one, 
and were separated by a very slight parti- 
tion. Mr. Black, om the alarm being 
given, finding it impossible to escape by 
the staircase, broke through the parti- 
tion, and, with his wife and two children, 
got into the adjoining room of the next 
house, where they were soon afierwards 
discovered stretched on the floor. Mrs, 
Black died whilst being conveyed to an 
opposite public house: the infant at her 
breast was saved. Miss Ranton, sister of 
Mrs. Black, was conveyed from the house 
on fire, in a state nearly approaching to 
suffocation.—From inquiries made ou the 
spot, it appears that, very early after the 
fire was discovered, an idle report was 
spread that the family were safe; and, 
taking it for granted, the firemen and 
spectators suffered some time to elapse, 
whilst the unhappy sufferers were at- 
tempting their escape ; and they would in 
all probability have been saved had dili- 
gence been used. This shews the neces- 
sity of appointing skilful persons to see 
that every thing that can be done is done 
to preserve lives and property. 

Saturday, June 28. 

This evening, about half past 6 o’clock, 
the steam-boiler of the Richmond Steam 
Yacht burst at the top, and injured 
three persons in a dangerous manner. 
The Yacht was injured the preceding Sa- 
turday ina slight degree, and had been 
repaired, It fortunately had no persons 
on board at the time the event occurred, 
except those who navigate and con- 
duct it. The shock was very great, but 
the injury done to the vessel is very slight. 
The top of the engine-boiler was blown off 
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by the explosion, The conductors had 
been rowing it up the river; and whea 
it had got about 100 yards above We:-t- 
minster Bridge, the dreadful accident un- 
fortunately took place. Mr. Arnold, the 
conductor of the Yacht, was near the 
boiler when it bur-t, and was injured in a 
shocking manuer: two labourers in a less 
degree, 

The heat of the Sun during the fast 
few days has been more excessive than 
we have experienced for some years past. 
Friday, June 20, Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter stood at 80°; on Saturday, June 21, 
in the shade, it stood from three to five 
o’clock in the afternoon, at 86°, being 10 
degrees above summer heat; and, not- 
withstanding the cloudiwess of the day, the 
thermometer was at 103 in a more exposed 
situation; and on Monday, iw the sun, 
it rose as high as 113. 

The Committee appointed by Parlia- 
ment to decide upon the designs tor the 
grand National Monuments in commemo- 
ration of the achievements of the B:itish 
Army and Navy, have dete:mined in fa- 
vour of that given in by Mr. Wilkins for 
the tormer, and that of Mr. Smirke foi 
the fatter, The estimate for the Waterloo 
Menoment is 200,000/. and for the Tra- 
falgar 100,000/. The situation selected 
for the first is said to be the end of Port- 
Jand-place, next to the Regeut’s Park, 
and for the other Greenwich. It is in- 
tended that both should be immediately 
begun, with the view of employing a mul- 
titadé of workmen in the metropolis, at 
prevent witbout the means of gaining their 
subsistence. The design for Trafalgar is 
a plain octangular structure, 45 feet in 
diameter at the base, raised upon a mag- 
nificent flight of steps, and surmounted 
with a naval corouet. The Waterloo is an 
ornameutal tower of three orders of co- 
lumns, around the base of which is a cir- 
cular colonnade, which resembles one of 
the most admired remains of antiquity, 
the Temple of the Sybils in Tivoli. 

Notwithstanding the numerous accidents 
arising from burning charcoal in close 
rooms, a Correspondent assures us, that 
he, as well as several of his friends, to 
whom he has recommended it, has expe- 
rienced almost immediate relief from 
cough and catarrhal affections by sitting a 
few hours in his library with a chaffing- 
dish of burning charcoal near his feet. 
He has found this practice so effectual a 
check to the effects of cold during the win- 
ter season, that he can assuage even a 
violent catarrhal cough in the course of 
a single day. It has even relieved per- 
sons with weak lungs, and who are con- 
sequently subject to coughs during the 
continuance of cold weather or Easterly 
winds, —Philosophical Magazine. 
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TRIAL OF JAMES WATSON, THE ELDER, FOR HIGH TREASON, 


*,* In our last, p. 560, we slightly 
noticed the Trials for High Treason, and 
detailed the counts laid in the indictment, 
Our limits will not permit us to give at 
any length a Trial which occupied the at- 
tention of the Court for r1icur days. We 
shali therefore content ourselves with a 
slight sketch of the Attorney General’s 
opening speech, and of Mr. Wetherell’s 
excellent defence of Watson; referring to 
the numerous editions of the Trial for the 
very long details of the Examinations of 
the various witnesses, particularly that 
of the vile accomplice Castle, who turned 
King’s evidence, and whose examination 
and oross-examination occupied the at- 
teation of the Court a considerable por- 
tion of two days. 

June 9. The Attorney General, in a 
very long speech, set forth the charges 
against the prisoners. After stating to 
the Jury the nature of the offence charged 
against the prisoner, after dwelling upon 
the different overt-acts laid in the indict- 
ment, and explaining to the Jury the law 
of High Treason, he entered into a de- 
tailed history of ali the circumstances 
connected with the conspiracy. The prin- 
cipal parties concerned in it were, Watson, 
Preston, Hooper, and Thistlewood. Wat- 
son had for some time lived in Hyde-street, 
Bloomsbury. On the 25th of November 
be took another lodging, at No. 1, Dean- 
street, Fetter-lane; and it was not certain 
whether the people belonging to the house 
in Hyde-street, where he lived, knew of 
bis taking this lodging: from the latter 
place he went away on the 25th, and did 
not return to it ageiu. Thistlewood lived 
in Southam pton- buildings, Chancery-lane ; 
and Preston lived in a house in Greystoke- 
place; the house, 9, in that place, was 
his residence ; and that was the place to 
which all references respecting Hooper 
was to be made, It appeared then that 
up to the 25th of November Watson re- 
sided in Hyde-street, and that on the 2d 
of December his residence was in Dean- 
street, Fetter-lane. Preston still con- 
tinued in Greystoke-place; and this would 
appear to have been a most important 
spot, so far as regarded the transactions 
which were to be detailed to the Jury. It 
would appear to have been their constant 
place of meeting; and that it was, in 
fact, the head-quarters of the conspiracy. 
In the month of October a person named 
Castle, whom he should cali as a witness, 
get acquainted with Watson and Preston ; 
he first met them at one of the meet- 
ings of a soeiety which was called the 
Spenceans: the place of that meeting was 
the Cock, in Grafton-street, Soho. It 
was not his intention to enter intu any 
comments respecting the nature or ten- 
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dency of these Spencean societies. He 
should mefely observe, that one of their 
leading principles was —that all exclusive 
possession in land was unjust and oppres- 
sive; aud that all the land of the kingdom 
ought to be made the common property 
of the people. It was unnecessary for 
him to point out the folly or the wicked- 
ness of this plan; however, such must be 
obvious to every body; he would merely 
Say, that, were it possible to carry so wild 
a scheme into effect, it would bring about 
the destruction of all property, and eatail 
misery on the very parties intended to be 
benefited by it. Another principle main- 
tained by the Spenceans was, that fund- 
holders had no right to the annuities which 
they received ; so that the whole of these 
doctrines led directly to one universal 
system of proscription, and spoliation of 
property, It was, as he had already ob- 
served, at ove of the meetings of this so- 
ciety, that the witness Castle first became 
acquainted with Watson. On a subse- 
quent evening they met at another of the 
societies, which was beld at the Mulberry 
Tree in Moor-fields, It was there he first 
saw Thistlewood ; and on that occasion a 
sort of intimacy commenced between Cas- 
tle and Watson. They walked along to- 
gether from the place; and, as they went 
away, Watson endeavoured to sound him 
as to his principles; and when he disco- 
vered that they were somewhat similar to 
his own, he began to talk to him about the 
subversion of the Governmeut; and re- 
marked how easy such a thing was 
effected, previded the business could be 
well managed. Castle then gave Watson 
his direction, which was somewhere in or 
near Gray’s-inn-lane. Here Watson 
called upon him on the 26th of October, 
and explained to him the object of his vi- 
sit, which was to collect together as many 
of the labouring poor who might be out of 
employment as they could; to take ad- 
vantage of the distresses under which they 
suffered, and induce them to become in- 
struments for carrying their plan into ef- 
fect. This was nothing less than that re- 
volution that was to bring about an equal 
division of the land of the country. At 
the same time Watson produced a machine 
by which the horses of the cavalry might 
be disabled and destroyed; and shewed 
him a plan of the Tower of London, which 
was to be one of the objects of their at- 
tack. Now, in corroboration of this state- 
ment, which should be made by the wit- 
ness Castle, he should lay before the Jury 
a remarkable piece of evidence. After 
the affair of the 2d of December last, the 
lodging of Watson was searched, and in 8 
were found two papers; ove of them'was a 
plan of the Tower, and the other was & 
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description of the iron cat, by which it was 
intended todisablethe cavalry from actiug. 
At the interval to which he now alluded 
they talked about money and finances ; 
on which occasion Watson said the parties 
engaged in the business had money 
enough. In the course of their conversa- 
tion, the same day, Watson declared that 
nothing but a revolution would be venefi- 
cial to the lower classes of the people, or 
alleviate their sufferings. After this the 
parties had frequent meetings and conver- 
sations respecting their plau for effecting a 
revolution. In one of these conversations 
Watson said to Castle, that he (Watson) 
was to be ene of the Generals of the Re- 
volutionists; but that Thistlewooud was to 
be at their head. One part of their plan 
was to prevent the King’s soldiers from 
acting against them; aud that was to be 
effected by destroying the barracks in 
which they were quartered, and in such a 
manner as to destroy the soldiers also. 
After having thus conferred upon the 
means of destroying the soldiers, Watson 
and Castle went together to visit the bar- 
racks and magazines in Hyde-park, in 
order to devise the best mode of ascer- 
taining how they could be attacked. This 
was done previous to any conference being 
held with Thistlewood on the subject. 
The next day Castle was introduced to 
Thistlewood ; and then a conference took 
place between them respecting pikes or 
pike-heads, when it was proposed to Cas- 
tle, whose trade was that of a blacksmith, 
that he should make a number of pike- 
heads. Adter this, Watson and Castle 
proceeded together to Paddington and 
streets adjacent, where there were several 
persons in great distress and out of em- 
ploy, in order to work upon them, and 
make them instrumevtal to their designs; 
for which purpose they were told that they 
never could be relieved from their dis- 
tresses unless something decisive was 
done. Among other places, Watson de- 
sired Castle to go aud sound the Naviga- 
tors at Paddington. These were the per- 
sons then employed in cuttiug the Re- 
gent’s Canal near Paddington. After this, 
Castle went to the Cock public house, 
and there became a member of the Spen- 
cean Society. On this occasion Watson 
paid the money for his admission. Oa 
the 3lst of October Castle went for the 
first time to Greystoke-piace; and when 
he came there, he was told by Watson 
that he was made a member of their com- 
mittee, which was to consist of six per- 
sons. It appeared that a person of the 
name of Harrison had been materjaily 
connected with those parties; but, in con- 
sequence of a dispute which he had with 
young Watson, quitted the society before 
any of those objects had been accom- 
plished. His place in the committce was 
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to be supplied by Castle, and the remain- 
ing members were the two Watsons, Pres- 
ton, Hvoper, and Thistlewood. In the 
conversations which they held respecting 
the means of carrying their plan into ef- 
fect, it was stated, that they might rely 
on getting over a great wart of the foot 
soldiers to joia them; but that they could 
place no dependence on the cavalry. It 
was, therefore, a part of the plan, that 
the cavalry was to be attacked, They 
were to begin with the cavalry barracks 
in Portland-place; and these barracks 
were to be burnt. Watson, being in con- 
sequence of his profession skilled in che- 
mistry, and well acquainted with the qua- 
lities of combustible materials, was de- 
sired to make a calculation respecting the 
quantity of materials that might be ne- 
cessary, and the expence of them; and 
it was then stated that these combustibles 
would not merely burn the barracks, but 
destroy the soldiers, by stifling them be- 
fore they could leave their rooms. The 
only question of difficulty was, how the 
combustibles could be disposed of until 
the time came for using them. This dif- 
ficulty was soon removed — it was agreed 
that a house should be taken contiguous 
to the spot, on pretence of converting it 
into an oil-shop, to which barrels of tar, 
pitch, and other combustibles, might be 
conveyed without any suspicion. They 
soon found out an empty house in Sey- 
mour-street. They repaired to the owner, 
a respectable gentleman of the name of 
Cosser, residing in Milbank-street, West- 
minster, who had no notion of the use to 
which the house was to be converted, and 
who was referred to Thistlewood, in South- 
ampton-buildings, for the character of the 
person who was to take the house. Mr. 
Cosser went to make inquiry respecting 
this reference ; and when he found that 
Thistlewood was only a lodger, he would 
not let-the house to the parties; and for 
that reason only it was not taken, and the 
scheme was abandoned. The parties then, 
having given up the plan of the house, 
agreed to have a number of pike-heads 
made ; and Castle was appointed to go 
and get them made by a man named 
Bently. Mr. Bently had no suspicion as 
to the object the parties had in view, and 
he gave a pattern of one of those instru- 
ments, which he supposed was intended 
to form part of a feuce. An order was 
given for 250 pikes, to be made exactly 
resembling the pattern in question: they 
were made at Bently’s workshop, and 
taken away by youvg Watson and Castle, 
and ¢arried by them to Watson’s lodgings 
in Hyde street. Castle did not afterwards 
know what became of those pikes; but a 
most extraordinary circumstance respect- 
ing them would be shewn in’ evidence, by 
which it would appear that, after Watson 
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left his lodgings in Hyde-street, a privy 
belonging to the house was searched and 
emptied, and in it were found 199 pikes, 
exactly resembling those which Bently 
had been ordered to make. Something 
like an organization was after this agreed 
upon; and the prisoner, and others were 
each appointed to their respective offices. 
Taistlewood was to have the command ; 
Watson, sen. was to be second ; Hooper 
third; Castle fourth; Watson, jun. was 
to be fifth; and Preston, who was lame, 
had the last post assigned to him. It was 
first agreed upon, at a meeting held by 
these parties on the 10th of November, 
that an insurrection should take place on 
the first assembly in Spa-fields, This, 
however, was abandoned; and it was 
merely determined upon to congregate 
the people together, for the purpose of 
discussing the state of the times, and 
seeking a redress of grievances. About 
this time there were placards and ariver- 
tisements issued, signifying that there had 
been adopted a “ Committee of Public 
Safety.” When the prisoner Watson was 
apprehended on the night of the 2d of 
December, a paper was found in his 
pocket, which purported to contain a list 
of this “* Committee of Public Safety.” 
It was signed, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord 
Cochrane, Mr. Arthur Thistlewood, Maj. 
Cartwright, Mr. H. Hunt, Mr. Gale Jones, 
Mr, Roger O’Counor, Mr. Samuel! Brooks, 
Mr. James Watson, and others. The 
next feature of the condact of the pri- 
soner and his companions was the publi- 
cation of an advertisement signed by one 
Dyall. It was addressed principally to 
distressed artizans, manufacturers, &c, 
and announced the intended meeting. The 
meeting alluded to was called ; but it was 
found necessary to have a leader, and in 
consequence a Mr. Hunt, who lived inthe 
country, was applied to, He did not be- 
lieve, however, that the real purpose of 
the meeting was made known to that gen- 
tleman ; but that it was represented to be 
the case of distressed artizans and manu- 
facturers, &c. Nor did he think that the 
breaking out was intended to have been 
attempted at that time. Subsequent to 
the proceedings of that day, the whole 
party went to dine at Bouverie-street 
with Mr. Hunt: the prisoner Watson and 
the others were all acting there together. 
This was on the 15th of November ; and 
another meeting was proposed to take 
place soon after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, which was to assemble in the month 
This delay was objected to 
by young Watson, who proposed that no 
longer adjournment should oocur than 17 
days ; and that there should be a meeting 
on the 2d of December. An advertise- 
ment, among other things, was agreed 
upon, Among other passages in it were 
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the following: “ England expects every 
man to do his duty. The climax of mi- 
sery is complete; it can go no further. 
Death would now be a relief to millions. 
Arrogance, folly, and crimes, have brought 
affairs to this deeadful crisis, Firmness 
and integrity only can save the country. 
The Nation’s wrongs must be redressed. 
Joha Dyall, Chairman; Thomas Preston, 
Secretary.” It would be impossible, hesaid, 
to read this advertisement without draw- 
ing the inference of its diabolical design ; 
more particularly when the other stroog 
facts, namely, the ordering the pike- 
heads, the firing the barracks, and other 
matters, were taken into consideration. 
The advertisement was placarded and cir- 
culated all over the town, in order to in- 
flame the minds and passions of the peo- 
ple, and to stir up insurrection and rebel- 
lion. Previous tothe meeting of the 2d 
December, young Watson and others 
agreed to go and view varivus gunsmiths’ 
shops, marine storehouses, &c. The for- 
mer, in particular, to be visited on the 
day of the meeting; and the assembly 
were, of course, to supply themselves 
with arms. One plan beside was worthy 
of remark: in order not only to prevent 
the firing, but to win over the soldiers, a 
number of young women were to be pro- 
cured—they were to be dressed out in 
the best manner, to be decorated with the 
tri-coloured cockade, and to be placed in 
front of the ranks of the divisions to be 
headed by the several parties. This was 
expected to have worked powerfully upon 
the humanity of the troops. Among the 
arms purchased previous to the 2d of De- 
cember were pistols, traced to the pre- 
vious possession of the parties, and after- 
wards actually fouad in the possession of 
Hooper, who was apprehended by the 
praiseworthy exertions of the Lord Mayor 
aud Sir James Shaw. Castle was also com- 
missioned to purchase pistols, sabres, &c. 
which he did; and previous to the great 
meeting, the prisoner and his companions 
assembled in Greystoke place, where, 
with the exception of Thistlewood, they 
all dined, and agreed to go together to 
Spa-fields on the following day. -Castle 
had hired a waggon of a man named Win- 
dermude, who was asked to decorate his 
horse with ribbands—the tri-coloured 
cockade, &c.; but he refused. The par- 
ties, however, proceeded to the waggon, 
with their arms, ammunition, &c. to Spa- 
fields; and it was further agreed that, in 
the course of their career they should go 
te the ** Old Lady” and the “ Old Gentle- 
man,” meaning the Bank and the Tower. 


* Castle left the party that went to Spa- 


fields, and directed his course towards the 
East end of the town. Here he was di- 
rected, if met with a sufficient assembled 
force, to proceed, and endeavour to —_ 

the 
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the Tower himself. It happened, previous 
“to the 2d of December, that, on Saturday 
the 30th of November, it was agreed that 
different persons were to go to different 
parts of the town; and a plan was ar- 
ranced, by which particular divisions 
were marked out. Some were to be at 
London-bridge, some at one side of the 
‘Tower, and some at another. To shew 
that a plan of operations had been ar- 
ranged when Mr. Watson, sen. was ta- 
ken, in his pocket was found, besides 
the names of the Committee of Public 
Safety, a paper, which was manifestly a 
sort of plan of intended operations; and 
from which it was clear that the Tower 
and the Bank were the principal objects 
of attack, The paper pointed out the 
different parts of the Metropolis that 
were to be attacked and barricadoed. 
Every division was settled and agree 
upon, on the Ist of December, at Grey- 
stoke place. Mr. Hunt was expected to 
attend the meeting of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, and did attend there. The conspira- 
tors, however, thought it more advanta- 
‘ geous for their purpose that they should 
begin their proceedings before Mr. Hunt 
came. At this proceeding Thist!ewood, 
Preston, Hooper, and the two Watsons, 
took an active part. The waggon, in 
which were the arms and ammunition, was 
placed in the field; and from thence the 
‘yoflammatory language was addressed. 
The principal orators on that occasion 
were the ‘prisoner Watson, and his son, 
‘James Watson, junior. The language 
‘and expressions used on that occasion 
were manifestly intended to excite a sedi- 
tious disposition in the mob then as- 
sembled, for the purpose of more success- 
fully carrying into effect the previous de- 
liberate conspiracy, formed for a general 
insurrection and rebellion. — Here the 
Attorney General read a copy of what was 
stated to be the speech delivered by the 
elder Watson, containing a general de- 
clamation against the Government. The 
Attorney General next read the speech 
said to have been delivered by young 
Watson, which concluded with the follow- 
ing passage: ‘* Jt seems the determined 
resolution of Ministers to carry things 
with, what they call, a high hand; or, as 
they say, our Sovereign Lord the King 
will carry every thing with firmness. In 
* short, they will carry the business in de- 
fiance of the voice of the people. (Cheers. ) 
' If they will not give us what we waut, 
then shall we not take it? (Yes, yes!) 
* Are you willing to take it? (Yes, yes!) 
* Will you go and take it? (Yes.) If L 
jump down among you, will you follow 
me? (Yes, yes! froma thousand voices.”’) 
* Upon which he jumped down; and the pri- 
soner and his son heading the mob, pro- 
ceeded towards the City, accompanied by 


Thistlewood and others of the conspira- 
tors. In their progress they were as- 
sailed by some police officers, by whose 
exertions some of the banners and flags 
were taken from them. One of these baa- 
ners was inscribed, ‘“‘ The Soldiers are 
our friends; treat them kindly.” Can 
any man doubt that the object of this in- 
scription was to sedace the soldiery, in 
case it shouid be found necessary to call 
them out, for the purpose of putting down 
and repressing the insurrection? Another 
remarkable circumstance was, that amongst 
the banners unfurled on that occasion 
was the tri-coloured flag! that memorable 
ensign in the bloody era of the French 
Revolution, a period at which the tri-co- 
loured flag was the rallying point of every 
thing that was bloody and atrocious. For 
what purpose were all these insignia of 
war, but to put themselves in battle-array, 
and to furnish themselves with reinforce- 
ments, and with weapons of destruction ? 
Why were the gunsmiths’ shops attacked, 
and the pawnbrokers’, except it was to 
furnish arms, which were to answer the 
purpose they had in view? They at- 
tacked and pillaged Mr. Beckwith’s shop 
of all the arms they could find; and from 
the identical arms taken from it, which 
were traced to their hands in the instant 
they were employing them in purposes 
and overt-acts of treason and rebellion -— 
the object was clear. That object was ex- 
pressly declared by the address of young 
Watson, who, it would be proved, went 
to buy those very pistols which he took in 
his pocket, and with which he shot at that 
young gentleman, Mr. Piatt, then in the 
act of expostulating with him. They had 
no sooner accomplished this bloody- 
minded purpose, of plundering Beck- 
with’s shop, aad of murdering such as 
opposed them, than they proceeded with 
those arms, which they judged favourable 
for their designs, towards the Royal Ex- 
change. Being there met by the Lord 
Mayor and the worthy magistrate sitting 
under their Lordships (Sir J. Shaw), they 
no socner saw them, than they resistedjan 
attempt which was made to secure them. 
Ta the intermediate time they had col- 
lected an additional mob, armed like 
themselves, with- guns, pistols, and every 
weapon they could possibly lay their 
hands upon; thus trampling upon the 
laws and constituted authorities, in a state 
of revolutionary riot and open rebellion. 
[Here the Learned Gentleman gave a de- 
tailed history of all the other proceedings 
of the rioters, frem the attack on Mr. 
Beckwith’s shop, until the mobs were 
completely dispersed ; all which have al- 
ready been before the publick.) It was 
Thistlewood, he said, who addressed the 
soldiers at the Tower. He represented to 
them that they were to receive one yo 
re 
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dred guineas apiece; and, with a sword 
in his hand, he invited them to come over 
tothe mob. He solicited his Majesty’s 
troops to join in those measures for which 
they had armed themselves. If this was 
not to excite a general insurrection, for 
what other object? Why were they 
armed at first? and why did they resort 
to plunder for arms? Why attempt to 
seduce the soldiery from their allegiance, 
but to obtain all the reinforcement that 
could be procured? Why the mounting 
up into a waggon, furnished with ammu- 
nition ? Why those inflammatory speeches 
to excite the passions of the mob, except 
to bring over others to join them, for the 
purposes of open and avowed rebellion 
and treason? The question is, whether 
this was a conspiracy to overturn the le- 
gitimate Government of the Country, or 
with an intention to petition for redress of 
grievances, or Parliamentary Reform? 
He contended that their object was levying 
war against the Sovereignty of the State, 
and against the Constitution of the Coun- 
try, as by Law established. What was 
done was nothing short of all this. After 
the mob was dispersed, the evidence traced 
Watson the elder, Thistlewood, and 
Hooper, back to the lodgings of the elder 
Watson in Dean-street. There it was 
found Thistlewood and Watson came and 
packed up some linen and apparel; and 
from there they were traced to another 
lodging in the house of a person named 
Williams, in Shoe-lane. [Here the At- 
torney General mentioned the circum- 
stance of the two Watsons setting out from 
London, and being taken up at Highgate. } 
In going into evidence, he should begin 
with the transactions of the 15th of No- 
vember, down to the 2d of December, and 
call a great many witnesses. A witness 
who was privy to the conspiracy must be 
considered to have been an accomplice. 
So he was, beyond all doubt; but the Law 
admitted his testimony ; and, beyond all 
doubt, he was a competent witness, if 
confirmed by others. But, perhaps, if 
unconfirmed, it would be too much to 
say, a reliance should be put upon his 
testimony in capital cases like this, where 
the life of a fellow-subject was at stake. 
But he knew he should confirm this wit- 
ness, in many circumstances, by persons 
who were not accomplices, and who were 
ignorant as to what those circumstances 
led. The Attorney General having con- 
cluded his speech, he proceeded to call 
the witnesses. 

June 12. Mr. Wetherell addressed the 
Jury in behalf of Dr. Watson. He began 
his speech by observing, that they had 
uow arrived at the middle of the fifth day 
in the trial of an individual for treason, 
of the most extraordinary description ever 
witnessed in this country, aud which he 
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sincerely hoped would never again be 
witnessed—a trial, the record of which 
had no precedent in his Majesty’s Crown- 
office, and which ought not to be put on 
the files of the Court. The anhappy man 
at the bar was charged with four treasons. 
The first was that of compassing aud ima- 
gining the King’s death; the second was 
a treason which might exist without any 
design on the King’s life, viz. the com- 
passing and imagining to depose the 
King; the third was for levying war 
against the King; and the fourth, con- 
spiring to levy war against the King, for 
the purpose of compelling him to change 
his measures. These were the four 
charges against the prisoner. But, before 
he proceeded to any argument founded on 
the facts of the case, he begged leave to 
solicit their attention to a semark made 
by Justice Foster, in his Treatise on 
Crown Law; a Judge not more eminent 
for his talents and extensive learning, than 
for genuine piety. In the preface of 
that Work, this truly excellent character, 
speaking of the statute of treasons, and 
the importance of its being well under- 
stood by gentlemen of the profession, ob- 
served, ‘* The learning touching these 
subjects is a matter of great and universal 
coucernment. It merits, for reasons toe 
obvious to be enlarged on, the attention 
of every man living; for no rank, no ele- 
vation im life, and, let me add, no con- 
duct, how circumspect soever, ought te 
tempt a reasovable man to conclude, that 
these inquiries do not, nor possibly can, 
concern him. A moment’s cool reflection 
on the utter instability of human affairs, 
and the numberless unforeseen events 
which a day may bring forth, will be suf- 
ficient to guard any man, conscious of 
his own infirmities, against a delusion of 
this kind. Those, therefore, whose birth 
or fortunes have happily placed them 
above the study of the Law as a profession, 
will not be offended, if I presume that 
discourses on these subjects, in preference 
to any other branch of the Law, demand 
their attention.” Such was the opinion of 
that great man; and indeed its truth was 
obvious, when one for a moment consi- 
dered that, notwithstanding all the vigi- 
lance which could possibly be exercised, 
and all the circumvallation which the most 
studious care could throw around an indi- 
vidual, he was still exposed to danger. 
Of its truth, the present case was a me- 
lancholy instance. The hardihood and 
villainy of Castle, and the manner in 
which he had acted from first to last, left, 
in his mind, no doubt whatever, but that 
this scheme had originally been formed 
by him, and that the four unfortunate pri- 
soners had become his dupes. The same 
snare had been laid for Mr. Hunt, as he 
was prepared to shew; and it was only by 
accident 
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accident that he was not now placed 
at that bar; but, fortunately for bhim- 
_self,'he had escaped it. On this, how- 
ever, he should decline at present saying 
any more. The attention which the 
Jury had shewn, the patience with which 
‘they had heard the body of evidence, 
and the vigilance which they had exer- 
cised, had stamped, he was confident, 
every fact on their minds, in a much better 
manner than he could pretend to do by 
any representation of the case; for he 
was aware he should rather tend, by any 
such representation, to dislocate and dis- 
arrange the facts, than give them auy as- 
sistance. He would now begin his cbser- 
vations to them by stating what, in his 
opinion, was the Law of England on the case. 
kt was clear, that the intention to do bodily 
harm to the Sovereign was just the same as 
endeavouring to compass his death; and 
_ any attempt to impose restraints on him 
in the exercise of his Royal functions was 
also the same. This was a proposition 
which had never been doubted ; for indeed 
it was so obvious as to admit of no doubt. 
As four charges were made against the 
prisoner at the bar, it was absolutely ne- 
. cessary to see how far these charges were 
, made out; and for that purpose he should 
begin by considering the first treason, viz, 
thatofcompassing an’ imagining theKing’s 
death. Here he felt himself called upon to 
_ allude to the situation in which his present 
Majesty was placed; a situation which, 
he was persuaded, could not fail to be the 
source of the deépest regret to every one 
who knew the amiable virtues of that Mo- 
march. After a long reign, in which his 
Majesty had uniformly shewn himself the 
father of his people, and the guardian of 
their best and dearest rights, it pleased 
that Almighty Being, whose works, while 
, they are characterized by grandeur, ma- 
_jesty, wisdom, and power, are neverthe- 
jess to mortals inexplicable, though 
founded on the strictest justice, to afflict 
«him with a most lamentable malady, and 
at an age too (80 yeais) venerable in 
point of length and every other thing. To 
a British heart, such a malady as the one 
he now alluded to was, he was aware, the 
cause of the most poignant sorrow; and 
was it possible to imagine that any human 
being could be found, who, iv such an 
awful situation, could deliberately ima- 
_ gine the Monarch’s death? Even Nature 
berself had plauted an insurmountable 
barrier between the Monarch and the 
person (if such a person there could exist) 
_who imagived this crime; and, he must 
again repeat, ail the feeiings of human 
nature were abhorrent at the very idea oi 
doing any injury to the Monarch in such 
a situation. It therefore followed that the 
eharge of the first treason was in every 
view. untemable ; auc indeed he must say, 


it was so puerile, that he was astonished 
that it could be gravely brought forward. 
If, indeed, such a person could possibly 
exist, might not one justly say to him : 
“You imagine the King’s death, but 
how can you gain this, as the Sovereign 
is never seen, and the Prince has long 
held the power?” But, the more he con- 
templated the evidence which had been 
brought forward, the more he was asto- 
nished at the absurdity of making this 
charge; for, be it remembered, there 
Was not, in the course of the four days’ 
examination, a single proof to shew that 
one word of disrespect had been uttered 
respecting this venerable person, or his 
august family. Not the slightest evidence 
was bronght forward to shew even one ex- 
pression of dislike or indifference to the 
Coustitution as established happily by 
Law, excepting that scandalous and wicked 
toast given by that perjured miscreant, 
Castle, atthe dinner in Bouverie-street, 
The whole then of this charge came to 
nothing; and the cause of ite being put 
on the record was really as puerile as to 
scarcely deserve notice. He would now 
proceed to the second charge of treason, 
viz. the compassing and imagining to de- 
pose the King, which, in other words, 
meant to demolish the Constitution, and 
overthrow the Government. Here he was 
astonished to think what grounds had pos- 
sibty induced this to be put on the record, 
especially when he remembered that the 
Attorney General had said (if he under- 
stood him rightly) that the fourth and 
second charges were the same. In this 
variety of treasons, unnecessarily, as he 
must say, introduced, it became the Jury 
to consider seriously that they were bound 
to see every charge was substantiated by 
evidence peculiarly belonging to itself; 
for he must own that, in his opinion, the 
Crown Officers had put on the record all 
these treasons, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing, by some means or other, a verdict 
which they could not otherwise obtain by 
fair and legal means, On this ground the 
Jury required certain satisfactury evi- 
dence, to shew that a plan did actually 
exist for the purpose of deposing the King. 
Perhaps the only part of the whole indict- 
ment which deserved notice was, the 
charge of levying war; for, in fact, on the 
first and second charges there was not one 
single proof to make even a colourable or 
questionable case ; and it would be an in- 
sult to any man of common understanding 
to have such a case argued seriously be- 
fore him, because there was not the slight- 
est evidence of intending to make any new 
Government; excepting, indeed, that mi- 
serable paper called “a Sketch” might be 
brought forward. The trials whigh took 
place in 179+ had been alluded to; and he 
was therefore bound, in justice to bis 

client, 
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client, to say something of them. At 

that time the persons tried stood in a 

very different situation from those on the 

present occasion. The object which the 

persons accused in 1794 meaut to accom- 

plish was, the establishment of a Govern- 

ment in thie Country on the Republica 

system, similar to that in France; and for 

that purpose a Convention was formed 

here, in unison with one in France. At 

that time there were 44,000 Societies in 

France, and, he believed, there were 

above 300,000 persons in this country 

corresponding daily with each other, hav- 

ing private conferences; and, in truth, 

they had persons associated with them of 
considerable influence in society. But, 

would any man say this was the case with 

this unfortunate man at the bar, or his 

three associates? for how, in the name of 
common sense, were they likely to accom- 

plish their object? Was it at all proba- 
ble that the Constitution of the Country 
could be overturned by these men, and 
young Watson? What was their situa- 
tion in life? Two of them were broken- 
down apothecaries, a third a broken-down 
gentleman, and the other two were cob- 
lers. Yet, according to this charge, such 
were the men who were, in a state of pro- 
found peace, and while there was such a 
large standing army in the country, to 
overturn the Government of the country, 
and plunge it in all the miseries of anar- 
chy and bloodshed. Such, he again re- 
peated, were the characters and condi- 
tions of these truly formidable conspira- 
tors. In the course of his speech to the 
Jury, atthe opening of the case, the At- 
torney General had made some allusions 
to the Spenceans ; and this had furnished 
a favourable opportunity for bis learned 
friend Mr. Gurney, whose dexterity was 
well known, to slip in a few questions, in 
his examinations, respecting the Spen- 
geans. Now he begged leave here to say, 
that, if the Attorney General had the 
slightest intention to bring forward the 
charge of Watson being connected with 
the Spenceans, he ought to have proved 
it, and not make assertions without 
proof. Inthe immense list of witnesses 
(and this was also unprecedented) it was 
worthy of notice, that not one witness had, 
directly or indirectly, made the slightest 
allusion to any such connexion existing be- 
tween Watson and the Spenceans. Such 
allusions ougit therefure not to have been 
made, because they obviously tended to 
inflame the mind, and to raise a prejudice 
respecting the case. If the prisoner, or 
one of his associates, was connected with 
a single Society, why, in the name of 
God, not prove it? and why should as- 
sertions be made, for which not a shadow 
of proof existed? Let the prisoners have 
fair play, as that was all they wanted ; 
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but let not oblique insinuations be throwa 
out, which had nothing to do with the case. 
Wicked, scandaious, aud detestable as” 
the evidence of Castle was, even he had 
not thrown out a single hint respecting the 
Spenceans, or any similar society. And 
when the character of that mdividual — 
that perjured, infamous individual, was 
considered, was there a person who 
could doubt that he would not, in his’ 
evidence, have brought forward every 
thing which the blackest maliguity could 
invent; for the whole of his evidence ob- 
viously emanated from a mind corrupted’ 
with every species of malignity and 
wickedness? He bad been asked, in his 
cross-examination, if he couid prodace 
the name of a single person who was to go 
to Spa-fields? but that infamous perjured 
fellow found it impossible to bring one 
name. In directing their attention :o the 
other charge—that of levying war, he 
begged again to allude to the Socicties in 
1794. Se formidable had these Societies 
become then, that Government and the 
Legislature found it necessary to pass an 
Act, prohibiting them from meeting on any 
account whatever, and rendering it penal 
for them to meet. ‘This, without doubt, 
was proper, considering the famous decree 
of the Convention of the 20:h of November 
1791, by which it was weil known that aid” 
was offered to all other countries, for the 
purpose of procuring what was called Li- 
berty. Auxious then that the unfortu- 
nate men at the bar should be tried on 
precedents, he asked what measures had 
they taken for overthrowifg the country, 
and what act of the Legislature had they 
by force demanded to be repealed? What 
have they done? what have they at- 
tempted to do? Even Castle himself, 
that indescribable villain, whose sole ob- 
ject in appearing was the procuring of 
blood-mouey, did not, for in truth he 
could not, describe one specific thing they 
meant to accomplish. The Attorney Ge~ 
neral had, however, taken a different 
view of it, and had worked himself up so 
far as to describe it as “ a flagrant civil 
war,” for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Constitution. Now here he could not help 
saying, that, if this was “ a flagrant civil 
war,” Government had not beew very 
kind to Alderman Sir J. Shaw, as he had 
neither been honoured with a Peeiage, nor 
a pension, nor a ribbon, for his eminent 
services in defeating the civil enemies of 
his country. The evidence of Sir James 
Shaw had been delivered in a manly, in- 
dependent, honest manner; and it ap- 
peared he had, unarmed, taken the 
standard from this Rebel General, Hooper. 
Had any of the Cabinet Ministers, had 
the Lord Mayor, had evea the meanest 
constable in the City, been attacked ? No. 
And, while he put this question, he 1e+ 
quested 
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quested to know why the Lord Mayor had 
not been brought forward as a witness? 
This “* flagrant civil war” took place in 
the City, and consequently under the 
jurisdiction of his Lordship. Why was he 
not called as a witness? Was the Attor- 
ney General afraid tocallhim? [** No, no,” 
from the Attorney General.] Then he 
“ought to have been a witness, considering 
the very active hand he had in the sup- 
pression of this war. All the Rebel army 
in the City had been quelled, and this in- 
dividual was its last remnant; yet this was 
seriously described as a ‘* flagrant civil 
war.” It was impossible, morally impos- 
sible, to hear such a description of this 
miserable proceeding, and be grave. If 
war existed, where was it levied? Was 
it in Spa-fields? If the Jury credited the 
account of Mr. Dowliug, the short-band 
writer, there was a war of words, but no- 
thing else. But it was rather unfortunate 
for Mr. Dowling that he had not been 
confirmed by a single witness; and he 
(Mr. Wetherell) denied utterly that such 
things had been said as were alleged. He 
would venture to assert, and stake his le- 
gal reputation upon the assertion, that 
mere force as force, mere tumult as tu- 
mult, unless specifically applied, did not 
amount to an offence which came within 
the Statute of Treasons. The Attorney 
General, because he could not prove the 
weaker case, was determined to prove the 
stronger. He had no evidence to shew 
tnat the arms demanded by the rioters 
were to be directed against the Crown, in 
order to do some particular thing: he 
could not prove that any particular Ma- 
gistrate or Privy Counsellor, or measure, 
was to be attacked ; and not being able to 
do so, he was resolved to prove every 
thing. To argue in such a manner, how- 
ever, was totally to forget the definition 
of levying war. There was no difficulty 
in saying to what class of offences the 
crime of the prisoners belonged ; nor was 
it difficult to point out how it might be 
punished. A riot might have some un- 
defined objects in view; but treason must 
have specific objects. Me could ad- 
duce a number of authorities in support 
of that argument. In ,the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. (Statute 3 and 4) it was made 
high treason for any twelve or more 
persons to meet for the purpose of ob- 
taining any alteration of the laws, &c. by 
force, if they did not disperse within an 
hour after proclamation was made. That 
Statute was the precise origin of the Riot 
Act passed in the reign of George I. by 
which the same description of offence was 
made liable to the same degree of punish- 
ment. Upon the death of Edward, that 
Statute was repealed by the Ist of Mary, 
ch. 1, among the other Treasons that had 
been created since the 25th Rdward [IL ; 


but the prohibition was in substance re- 
enacted (Ist Mary, 2. c. 12), though with 
an inferior degree of puaishment, making 
the offence only single teiony. Upon the 
death of Mary it fell to the ground, but 
was revived by Elizabeth; and the pre- 
amble set forth, “ That an Act passed in 
the last reign, for the preventing and pu- 
nishing unlawful and rebellious assem- 
blies, should be revived,” &c. The use 
of the word * rebellious,” pretty strongly 
indicated that there might be a degree of 
popular violence and tumult, of such a 
description as to deserve even the name 
of rebellion, without, however, constitut- 
ing the crime of high treason. That Sta- 
tute, also, upon the death of Elizabeth, 
fell to the ground ; and, from that time till 
the reign of GeorgeI. there was noLaw of this 
country applicable to such offences. In 
that reign the Riot Act was introduced; and 
he begged to call the attention of the Jury 
to the preamble of that Act. He would 
stake his credit as a Lawyer, that his view 
of the proceedings of the 2d December 
was the same as the Law had always taken 
of similar proceedings; namely, that, 
being merely an undefined tumult, they 
came within the meaning of the Riot Act, 
and not the Statute of Treasons. He 
maintained, therefore, without fear of 
contradiction, that vague tumults, like 
those now charged against the prisoner, 
never were, by any Attorney General in 
this country, raised up to the magnitude 
of Treason. He asserted that; and he de- 
fied the Attorney General or the Solicitor 
General to disprove him by any prece- 
dents in the history of our Laws. If, 
therefore, the Jury valued consisteacy — 
if they would save their country from the 
reproach of punishing ove class of men as 
rioters, and another class of the same de- 
scription as traitors—if they would not 
batter down and annihilate the forces that 
had been reared by the wisdom of their 
ancestors—their verdict must be an ac- 
quittal of the prisoner. If once they gave 
to any government, however wise, and 
temperate, and virtuous, it might be (all 
which qualities he sincerely believed the 
present one to possess), such a power; 
what would become of their liberties, when 
it was abused by a Government of a dif- 
ferent description? He should now ad- 
vert to another feature in the present case. 
The Jury probably were not aware that 
the transactions of the 2d of December 
were once characterised by the Attorney 
General himself as a misdemeanour merely. 
They did not know, perhaps, that the 
name of the prisoner then under trial was 
actually to be found in an indictment as 
a conspirator for producing a riot. And 
he would ask, therefore, how it was that 
that which was considered only a misdea- 
meanour at Hicks’s Hall, should be trans- 
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formed into treason in the King’s Bench ? 
Where were they, if such shiftings and 
changings were to be tolerated? He cer- 
tainly could not give a date for every por- 
tion of information which the Government 
received ; but within a fortnight of the 
transaction all the particulars concerniug 
it were communicated to the Treasury. 
But, Gentlemen of the Jury, will you 
suffer an Attorney General of England to 
found a prosecution for Treason? Will you 
suffer the honour, the liberty, and the life, 
of a British subject, todepend upon the evi- 
dence of that indescribable villain, Mr. Cas- 
tle? Will you add to the blood-money he 
has already earned? Will you increase 
the trade and merchandize of a wretch who 
lives only on blood? Will you, the guar- 
dians of the lives and liberties of your 
fellow-subjects, betray them, because that 
creature has been sworn before you? Will 
you suffer him to immolate fresh victims? 
Let me add, if you do, will the British 
publick endure it?—Mr. W. coutended, 
then, that every thing except what Castle 
knew or invented was known to Govern- 
ment- before. He should like to know, 
therefore, how a case, which was consi- 
dered as a Misdemeanour only before 
Castle was brought to light, became a 
Treason when he was brought to light? 
Every thing must stand or fal! upon the 
testimony of Castle: and he should not 
consider whether that testimony was sup- 
ported in this or that particular, but look 
at his broad and wholesale credibility. 
He should be told, no doubt, that Castle 
was to be believed in those things which 
were confirmed by other witnesses, but 
not in such as were unconfirmed. He 
would apply that doctrine, therefore, of 
confirmation and non-confirmation, to the 
testimony of that man. Might he not, 
too, for his own sinister purposes, have 
prevailed upon young Watson, who was 
only 20 years of age, while the bawdy- 
house bully was 40, to engage in schemes 
that were intended only as the instruments 
of his destruction? But the man was so 
utterly infamous, that he deserved not 
the slightest credit. He regularly lied all 
over the town; wherever he went, lies 
travelled with him as his inseparable 
companions. He was a convicted liar in 
that very Court. In his evidence he said 
there were thirty men who were addressed 
by Thistlewood on the Tower walls. The 
men themselves, the very men who were 
harangued, said there were but two: that 
was one sample ofa lie. Again, he said 
there were two persons who addressed the 
soldiers; it was proved there was only 
one, He contended, indeed, that the 
evidence of Castle remained unconfirmed 
in every point of importance. The more 
closely he canvassed all that had been 
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given in evidence, the more strictly he 
compared the various points of testimony, 
he, as he advanced, felt increase his in- 
ability to understand auy ‘hing assumiog 
the character and complexion of a settled 
plan of insurrection. He could, indeed, 
see turbulent assemblages of the people, in 
the hour of great distress, discussing the 
nature of their grievances —he could dis- 
tinguish mischievous mobs, in the deli- 
rium of their phrenzy, plundering the 
shops of their fellow-citizens; but he 
could not find that which was essentially 
necessary to supportthe indictment against 
the prisoners, and without which there 
could exist no Treason ; namely, a delibe- 
rate plan to overturn the State. If there 
did exist such a settled plan and system, 
in what part of the proceedings can you 
trace its developement? Was it in Spa- 
fields? Was it in Skinner-street? Was 
it in the Minories? In all these places 
nothing like plan was intelligible; and if 
not clearly and unequivocally intelligible, 
then the transaction reduces itself into 
that undigested state of things, known 
under the designation of a Riot. In almost 
every character of the alphabet you can 
trace to,him a double alliteration of crime. 
He stands before you the confessed bully 
of a bawdy-house, aud acknowledged by 
himself to be guilty of bigamy. Will 
you, Gentlemen, believe him? Can you 
credit this forger and felon, who, at the 
moment that he stood before you, had 
confessed himself to bave worked out his 
own safety -——to have owed his very exist- 
ence to the sacrifice he made of a confe- 
derate in a capital crime? _In your pre- 
sence he was forced, by examination, to 
confess himself guilty of larceny, even on 
one of the unhappy prisoners at the bar. 
Therefore, following him from his early 
life, where he lived in one of those haunts 
of moral depravity, in a capacity at which 
even the very dissulute, with one spark 
of manly feeling left, would revolt— 
tracing bim from the bawdy-house, in 
which he was the abandoned bully, through 
the ascending progress of his turpitude— 
after having sacrificed to the earnings of 
his blood-money one miserable man, and 
committed every description of guilt, he 
now presents himself in a cause of High 
Treason as the witness of the Crown; par- 
don me, not the witness of the Crown in 
its ordinary acceptation, but the fed, 
clothed witness of the Crown; wearing 
on his body the apparel which Mr. Staf- 
ford, of Bow-street, had provided for him, 
Yes, Gentlemen, the very clothes‘on his 
back are the incipieut wages of that biood- 
money —of that remuneration which, as 
a price, he has set on the lives of the an- 
fortunate prisoners at the bar, and which 
he did not deny that on their sacrifice be 
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did expect to receive. Let him be wrong 
in the legal view; still the fact was, that 
up to a given time, Misdemeanour, not 
Treason, was the character given to the of- 
fence. He had stated the opinions of al- 
most every Writer — of every Judge upon 
the subject of Treason, and he called upon 
the Solicitor General to add to the cata- 
logue, or to disprove the conclusion, that 
an undefined Riot, though accompanied 
with outrage, was not Treason. He would 
not take the Law from the Attorney 
General; neither would he allow the in- 
ference, that, if the prisoners at the bar 
could not explain the whole of these pro- 
ceedings, Treason was to be presumed. 
If that were the principle, all those restric- 
tions which the wisdom of the Law had 
placed upon prosecutions for High Treason 
were of no avail. The learned gentleman 
having adverted to the evidence of Castle, 
as to meeting Mr. Hunt in Cheapside, 
said, be would call that Gentleman, who 
was subpeenaed by the Crown, and who 
ought to have been examined, to confirm, 
not indeed the veracity, but the falsehood, 
of that miscreant. Whatever might be 
the warmth and indiscretion of Mr. Hunt’s 
politics, no man had attempted to cast 
au imputation on his moral character, or 
his claims to veracity ; and from his lips 
the Jury should hear, that though Castle 
said (feeling fully the tendency of the 
question) that he only told Mr. Hunt the 
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Meeting in Spa-fields was over, yet that 
Gentleman would tell them that Castle 
told him the Tower was in their pos. 
session an hour before, Had not Provi- 
dence, or Mr. Hunt’s own circumspection, 
protected him from such an attempt — 
had he but turned his curricle— could 
this detested reptile have mixed him un- 
consciously for a single moment in the 
mob—instead of being here attending as a 
witness, he would most certainly have 
stood at the bar, to multiply the victims 
of that indescribable villain. Then would 
this C. P,S. become a confirmatory evi- 
evidence against him, or against any of 
those persons whose names were inserted 
in that paper. Can any man have a 
doubt but that paper was drawn out for 
that villainous and diabolical purpose? 
and what a warning does it hold out to 
gentlemen of high honour and distin- 
guished integrity, whom the warmth of 
their politics might lead to associate them- 
selves at public meetings with miscreants 
of that description! Had Sir Francis Bur- 
dett (he mentioned the name with respect), 
for instance, not prudently abstained 
from accepting the invitation of attending 
the Spa-fields Meeting, was it not possible 
that he might be mixed in this conspiracy 
by the oath of such a criminal, to be con- 
firmed by this paper of C. P. S,? 

The Verdict of the Jury—Not Guilty — 
has been already noticed, p. 560. 
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GazetrTe Promotion. 
June 28. George Manners, esq, Con- 
sul in the State of Massachusetts. 


Crvit Promorrons. 

Mr. Hawes, Master of the young Gen- 
tlemen at his Majesty's Chapel Royal, 
vice Smith, resigned. 

Patrick Copland, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Marischal College, Aber- 
deen.——Dr. Robert Hamilton, Professor of 
Mathematics, vice Copland. — Mr. John 
Cruickshank, assistant and successor to 
Dr. Hamilton.—Rev. Daniel Dewar, LL.D. 
Proiessor of Moral Philusophy in the Uni- 
versity and King’s College of Aberdeen, 


EcciestasTicaL PrererMENTS, 

Rev. 8. Goddard, Archdeacon of Lincoln. 

Rev, William Kendall, Framborough 
Perpetual Curacy, co. York, vice Heble- 
thwayte, deceased. 

Rev. Charles Nourse Wodehouse, M.A. 
a Prebendal Stall in Norwich Cathedral, 
vice Dr. Pretyman, deceased. 

Rev. W. F. Protheroe, Sioke Talmage 
R. co. Oxford. 

Rev, Henry Small, Rector of the Abbey 
Church, St. Alban’s. 

Rev. Richard Pretyman, Precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Aspland, M. A. Earl’s Stonham 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. S, Forster, D.D. Shotley R. Suffolk, 

Rev. Thomas Hart, M.A. Ringwood V, 
¢o. Southampton. 

Rev. John Heury Renouard, M.A. Or- 
well R. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. G. A. Browne, M.A. Chesterton V. 
co. Cambridge. 

Rev. John Cook, B.D. Ockley R. Surrey. 

Rev, Charles James Blomfield, M. A. 
Great and Little Chesterford united Rec- 
tory, Essex. 

Rev. W. S Bradley, Barton St. David's 
V. with Chard V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. B. Williams, M. A. Boyle’s 
Lecturer. 


BIRTHS. 

June 1. At Park House, Scotland, the 
wife of Lieut.-col, Gordon, a son.—6, At 
the Chateau of Bethusy, Switzerland, the 
wife of George Lowther, esq. a dau, — 13, 
In Piccadilly, the wife of Capt. Paxton, 
Sd guards, a son.— At Deal, the wife of 
Capt. Smith, H.M.S. Alert, a son. — 14. 
At Chichester, the wife of Capt. Schom- 
berg, R.N. a son.—16. In South Audley- 
street, the wife of Dr, Badham, a son.— 
20. At Paris, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Wylly, A.A.G. a son. —21, At Naish 
house, the wife of Philip John Miles, esq. 
a son.——23. In Highbury Place, the wife 
of Joseph Huddart, esq. a dau.—24. At 
Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Hancock, 
C. B. R.N. a son.—25, At Rotterdam, the 


wife of Cornelius Stolker, esq. a dav.— 
30. In Upper Seymour-street, the wife of 
Major Fane, M.P. a son. 

Lately. At Southampton, the lady of 
Sir Wiliam Walter Yeo, bart. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

March .... At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Joseph Luson, esq. Agent to the East In- 
dia Company, to Catherine Maria, dau. of 
Peter Laurence Cloete, esq. of Cape Town, 

May 1. At Gibraltar, Robert Henry 
Birch, esq. Major in the Royal Artillery, 
to Georgiana, second dau. of George Sky- 
ring, esq. Major in the same corps. 

3. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, C. Martyr, 
esq. Agent for the Royal Naval Hospital 
there, to Miss M‘Lean, daughter of the 
late Major M‘Lean, 

29. Capt. J. B. Gardiner, 50th regt, 
to Anna Maria, only dau. of the late Rev, 
Isaac Gosset, D. D. of Newman-street, 

June 3. Capt. Wilson, R.N. son of the 
late Judge Wilson, of How, near Kendal, 
to Dorothy, dau. of Charles Gibson, esq. 
of Quermore Park, co. Lancaster. 

5. Lieut. Thiballier, 35th regt. son of 
the late Col. Thiballier, to the only daugh- 
ter of Denis, esq. of Waterford, and 
niece of Sir Philip Musgrave, bart. 

John Beverley Robinson, esq. Solicitor- 
general of Upper Canada, to Emma, only 
dau. of Charles Walker, esq. and niece to 
the Deputy-Secretary at War. 

W. Mills, esq. eldest son of T. Mills, 
esq. of Great Saxham Hall, Suffolk, to 
Clara Jane, second dau, of Rev. Richard 
Huutley, Rector of that parish. 

James Crichton, esq. Commander of the 
Lord Lyndoch, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late A. Small, D.D, Minister of Kil- 
conqguhar, co, Fife. 

6. Henry Powys, esq. eldest son of 

Powys, esq. of Hardwicke, co. Ox- 
ford, to Julia, third dau, of Fitzwilliam Bar- 
— esq. of Calbourne, Isle of Wight, 
and niece of Sir John Barrington, bart, 

7. William Sanders Paterson, esq. of 
Durnsford Lodge, Surrey, to Louisa, dau. 
of the late John Bridge, esq. of Winford 
Eagle, co. Dorset. 

Capt, William Henderson, R. N. to 
Margaretta, second daughter of Joha 
Henderson, esq. 

9. Brigade-major Rice Jones, Royal 
Engineers, to Jane, dau. of Richard Jones, 
esq. of Aldgate, 

11, Thomas Fairfax Best, esq. eldest 
son of George Best, esq. of Chilston Park, 
to Margaret Anna, third dau, of George 
Brett, esq. of Grove house, Old Brompton. 

14. The Earl of Kintore, to Juliet, 
third dau, of the late Robert Renny, esq. 
of Borrowfield. 

Capt. Beverley Robinson, Royal Artil- 
lery, to Charlotte Aubrey, eldest dau, of 
John Peyto Shrubb, esq. of Guildford. , 

OBI. 
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Ettts Bent, Esa. M.A. 

Died, lately, at his house at Sydney, 
Ellis Bent, esq. M. A. Judge-Advocate of 
the colony of New South Wales, The cha- 
racter of this justly-lamented magistrate, 
who was removed from life at the early age 
of 32, by a disorder occasioned, probably, 
by the intenseness ef his application to the 
arduous duties of his profession, was one of 
no common interest ; which appears to have 
been formed by a combination of circum- 
stances peculiar to himself. Distinguished, 
during the course of the preparatory studies 
for his profession, by unremitted applica- 
tion, and the consequent attainment of 
literary eminence, and, at the same time, 
by a temper rather pensive and abstract- 
ed, he bad not been called to the bar four 
years when he was appointed to a situa- 
tion which, to such a mind as his, must 
have been, perhaps, the most interesting 
in which he could have been placed. ‘The 
great principle which seems to have occu- 
pied his mind, and animated his exertions, 
was the contemplation of an inteilectual 
and moral process, in which he bimself 
was actively concerned, and in the com- 
pletion of which all the best interests of 
the human race were involved. Mr, 
Judge- Advocate Bent has left behind him 
a widow and five young children (one of 


which was born since his death), his fa- 
ther (Robert Bent, esq.), his mother, three 
sisters, and his brother (Jeffery Bent, esq. 
who, being Judge of the Court of Equity, 
attended his funeral as chief mourner),— 


to lament his loss. As in domestic and 
social life he discharged every relative 
duty with a glow of affection which neces. 
Sarily kindled a return of affection, so in 
public life he discharged the duties of his 
elevated and important situation with that 
uprightness of principle, and with that 
justice, tempered with mercy, which ren- 
dered him the object of universal respect. 
—The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of the 
Colony of New South Wales, their appro- 
bation of the arrangements suggested by 
him in the legal department, and the ap- 
pointment of his brother to the office of 
judge of the newly-instituted Court of 
Equity —are standing testimonials of the 
opinion which was entertained of his abi- 
lity and integrity; and the grief which 
was occasioned by his death appears by 
the account which is given in the Sydney 
Gazette of his funeral, which was attended 
by the Governor, the Officers, civil and 
military, and by the genera! population 
of the’ place. 
Jounx Corset, Kse. (See p, 570.) 

At Muddiford, Hants, at an advanced 
age, John Corbet, esq. of Sundorne, Salop: 
a man almost universally known, and as 


generally respected for his integrity and 
benevolenee—a man, by whose death so- 
ciety in general has lost a link of a most 
valuable chain—a man, who must not 
pass away from life without such a tribute 
to his benevolent character as our Obi- 
tuary can supply. To scatter a flower on 
the grave of departed worth, and witha 
tear to sprinkle it, is a sad, but not un- 
pleasing task. ‘To the strictest moral and 
religious principles, Mr. Corbet joined the 
best affections of the heart: warm, sin- 
cere, and steady in his friendships; the 
most affectionate of husbands, the kindest 
of fathers ; an indulgent master; a gene- 
rous landlord ; to the needy a most liberal 
and constant benefactor. His manners 
were the most gentlemanly and unassum- 
ing ; his disposition the most amiable and 
cheerful: affection for his family, the wel- 
fare and amusement of his friends, and 
benevolence to all mankind, constituted 
the happiness of his life. For many years 
previous to his death he had led a retired 
life; but his hospitable table was ever open 
to a few select fiiends, who esteemed him 
when liviag, and will feel his loss with pe- 
culiar regret. The poor, who frequently 
partook of his unostentatious bounty, 
will shed a tear of sympathy on his bier. 
The sudden rupture of a blood-vessel on 
the brain was the fatal cause of Mr. Cor- 
bet’s death; a calamity which assailed 
him on the preceding day, whilst in his 
usual health, aod surrounded by his fami- 
ly. The most skilful medical assistance 
was instantly obtained; but human aid 
was fruitless, and at the end of a few 
short hours, society was deprived of one 
of its brightest ornaments. — Peace to his 
shade! and may “ Goodness and he fill 
up one monument!” 

To the preceding character a Corre- 
spondent enables us to add the following 
particulars :—The remains of the late John 
Corbet, esq. of Sundorne Castle, were on 
Monday the 26th of May removed from 
Muddiford, Hants, to be interred in the 
family vault at Baitlefield, Salap. Mr. 
Corbet was a gentleman well known be- 
yond the precincts of his own county, 
particularly in Warwickshire, where, at 
his sole expence, he kept a pack of fox- 
hounds for nearly 50 years, and where, by 
his liberal and gentlemanly conduct, he 
conciliated the respect and esteem of all 
ranks. In his own county Mr. Corbet will 
not only be lamented by a numerous 
tenantry, to whom he was the best of 
landlords, but also by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintance, to whom his 
hospitable doors were ever open. To the 
poor he was a liberal and unceasing bene- 
factor; and, in every sense of the word, 
he may truly be said to have kept up the 
character of the independent country gen- 
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tleman, firmly attached to our glorious 
Constitution in Church and State, and al- 
ways aoxiously wishing his powerful in- 
terest in the Borough of Shrewsbury 
should tend to its support. 





Ricwarv Lovett Epcewortn, Ese. 
June 13. At Edgeworth’s-Town, aged 
74, Richard-Loveli Edgeworth, esq. au- 
thor of many interesting works, weil 
known in every part of the civilized world 
as a philanthropist and practical philoso- 
pher; aud father of Miss Edgeworth, 
whose genius bas augmented the literary 
reputation of the age. His gentleness, 
affection, and fear of giving trouble, cou- 
tinued till the last moment of his exist- 
ence; and he was perfectly master of his 
mind till it quitted his body for ever. He 
died as easily and as happiiy as possible, 
his understanding being clear and bright, 
and his affections strong to the iast. The 
day before he died, he said, “I leave 
this world with the soft sentiment of grati- 
tude to my friends, and of submission to 
the God wno made me.”’ He was formerly 
a Member of ihe Irish Parliament, and 
distinguished himself by his warm attach- 
ment to the interests of Ireland, and oy 
his opposition to what he looked upon as 
abuses of the administration. His labours 
in perfecting several mechanical! inveu 
tions, in reducing to a science the con- 
struction of roads and wheel-carriages, 
and ip spreading improvements, agricul- 
tural and social, through his neighbour- 
hood, were incessant, and crowned with 
success. He was aiso the author of many 
valuable papers in the transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and other Dublin 
societies ; and of many interesting papers 
spread through the series of the Monthly 
Magazine; and he published at different 
times the following works :—Rational Pri- 
mer; Harry and Lucy, part [. ; Explana- 
tions of Poetry; Readings on Poetry; 
Essays on Practical Education (by Mr, 
and Miss Edgeworth), 2 vols, ; Profes- 
sional Education; Essay on bulls (by 
Mr. and Miss Edgeworth); Letter to 
Lord Charlemont on the Telegraph; 
Speeches in Parliament; and an Essay oa 
the Construction of Roads and Carriages. 
He was four times married: once to Miss 
Ellers, the mother of Miss Edgeworth ; 
secondly, to Honoria Sneyd ; thirdly, to 
her sister, Elizabeth Sneyd ; and fourthly, 
to Miss Beaufort, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Beaufort, who survives him. He has 
left chiidren by each of these ladies; and, 
as no man could be move devoted to his 
family, or more beloved by them, so the 
state of affliction in which his death has 
left them, can only be conceived by those 
who were intimately acquainted with the 
domestic happiness which resulted from 
his amiable character. 
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Rev. Joun Lanp, M. A. 

April 17. In his T4th year, the Rev. 
John Land, rector of Hemyock, witbia 
the archdeaconry of Exeter. — As long as 
classic taste, varied erudition, and sound 
Divinity are held in estimation, the me- 
mory of Mr. Land will be beloved and 
venerated, 

Mr. Land was the son of a very worthy 
clergyman, the Rev. Tristram Land, vi- 
car of Brent and Furneaux Pelham. Af- 
ter having passed through Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School with much credit, he suc- 
ceeded toa fellowship in St. John’s col- 
lege in Oxford. During his residence in 
the University he was caressed by men 
of distinction, especially those who, 
like himself, successfully cultivated the 
Fine Aris. A more active pursuit, how- 
ever, soon called Mr. Land from the Uni- 
versity, for he undertook the arduous du- 
ties of lecturer and curate of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, which he discharged tor some 
years, much beloved and esteemed by his 
parishioners. He ieft London, on obtain- 
ing the rectory of Hemyock, in 1775. 

The duties of the pastoral life now de- 
manded his constant care: whatsoever he 
undertook be entered upon with zeal, and 
performed with effect. The refined pur- 
suits of the University, and the full tide 
of existence, as it flowed around him in 
the metropolis, were vow exchanged for 
the improvement of morai and religious 
sentiments, in a populous, and not then 
very enlightened parish. Men of acquire- 
ments like Mr. Land’s were but spar- 
ingly scattered over the acighbourhood of 
his new residence ; yet his search was not 
altogether unsuccessful, for he knew well 
how to select and to preserve those whose 
sentiments harmonized with his own. He 
also preserved a very considerable inter- 
course with the Literary World, by ob- 
taining from the London and Bath Libra- 
ries the valuable productions of the day. 

The object of the writer of this Sketch 
is to give to men of the rising generation, 
and especially to such as are iotended 
for the Church, a model for the due dis- 
tribution of time. 

Instead of reading through a great por- 
tion of the night, and thereby sacrificing 
to sleep a considerable part of the day, 
Mr. Land rose at a very early hour, ‘‘ to 
indulge (to use his own term) with his 
Greek and Roman friends.” He read 
part of the best Classics every morning ; 
but his greatest delight was in the devo- 
tional study of the Greek Testament. 
High in spirits, and full of information, 
he met bis family at the breakfast table, 
from which time he dedicated the day to 
the active duties of his people, or in acts 
of friendly intercourse. Thus did he 
combine, as it were, two valuable lives in 
one ; and was‘able to afford the most de- 
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licate and assiduous attentions to the in- 
valid and literary object of his affections. 

When the moderation of his rents was 
pointed out to him, he used to reply, that, 
had he been blessed with children he must 
have acted differently, bv* now his people 
were his family. He was, indeed, both 
their spiritual and temporal benefactor ; 
the comfort of the sick, and the consola- 
tion of the wounded spirit. He was a 
most able defender of the doctrine and 
disciptine of the Church of England; 
evincing, at the same time, the most de- 
licate sentiments as to religious liberty. 
He always argued withthe greatest can- 
dour, and was never heard to mix acri- 
mony with disputation: he was playful in 
his language; bat serious in his positions. 
An extraordinary portion of valuable 
anecdote and classic illustration enriched 
his familiar and instructing conversation. 
It was most interesting to witness the 
manner in which he passed the last three 
weeks of his life. There yas to him no 
sting in death, he welcomed it with a vi- 
sible joy; and this not to escape from a 
world which offered him no happiness ; 
for he said to the last, “ his cup had been 
always full of blessings.” The true rea- 
sou, however, was, the fear of losing his 
faculties, and becoming a burthen to bim- 
self and others, of which, from the nature 
of his complaint, he was in constant ap- 
prehension. But in this, as in every 
event of his long life, he was particularly 
and highly favoured, as the last stroke 
restored what the former had in a small 
measure impaired —a very singular ter- 
mination of paralytic affection. 

** Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 


In the year 1770 he married Anne the 
daughter of James-Stuart Tulk, esq. by 
whom he had one son, who died in his 
infancy. 


DEATHS. 
-1816. TN the East Indies, of a fever, 
Nov. 18.” aged 22, Lieut. Lewis Crowther, 
of the Madras Establishment, son of the 
fate W. P. Crowther, esq. Comptroller of 
the City of London. 

1817, Jan. ... On his way from Hydra- 
bad to Bombay, where he was guing for 
the recovery of his health, aged 24, Licut. 
Henry Peach Keighley, of the Madras 
Establishment, only nephew of Samuel 
Peach, e>q. of Portland Place. He was a 
young man of the most brilliant talents 
and distinguished abilities, combined with 
the most polished mind and amiable dis- 
position. 

Feb. 6. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Ma- 
dras, Lieut.-col. John Edwards, 80th regt. 

Aprit 5, At Paris, Alexis - Marie 
Rochon, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences. He was born at Brest, in 


1741, nominated correspondent to the Aca- 
demy in 1765; and afterwards astronomer 
to the Navy. He discovered the property 
of double refraction possessed by crystal ; 
and hence originated the ingenious mi- 
crometer of his invention. 

April 22, At his seat, a league from 
Riesenburg, in his 90th year, the Prus- 
sian Field Marshal Von Bruenneck. 

April 25. On board the Europe East 
Indiaman on his passage from Bengal, 
Brevet Maj. William Hederick, 24th foot ; 
sincerely lamented by his friends, and par- 
ticularly by his brother officers and the 
whole corps of his regiment, to whom he 
was endeared by the mildness and urbani- 
ty of his manners, and the sirict honour 
and integrity of his conduct, and admired 
by them for the coolness and bravery 
he evinced in the field whilst serving with 
them in the Peninsula under the Duke of 
Wellington, who was himself an eye-wit- 
ness to his intrepid behaviour when com. 
manding the 2d battalion of the regiment 
selected for storming a part of the out- 
works of the Castle of Burgos, in Spain, in 
which being completely successful, he 
obtained promotion by the special recom- 
mendation of his Grace. 

April 29. At Gibraltar, D, A. Commis- 
sary-general Walter Porteous. 

May 6. At Trinidad, Thomas Bell, esq. 
of the Commissariat Department, son of 
the late T. Bell, esq. of Savage Gardens. 

May 10. At Kirkwall, from the effects 
of a paralytic stroke, the wife of Captain 
William Richan, of Rapress. 

May 11. In his 19th year, on his voy- 
age to India, Mr. John Barlow, fourth son 
of Mr. Samuel Barlow, of Jermyn-street, 
fourth officer of the East India Company’s 
ship Union. 

May 19. In Piershill Barracks, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Major Charles Irvine, 
6th dragoon guards, 

May 23. At Rochester, John Simmons, 
esq. an alderman of that city, and one of 
the coroners of the county of Kent, 

May 24. Aged 66, Sarah, relict of 
Capt. Duncan Campbell, R. N. and only 
daughter of the late J. Hall, esy. of 
Whitely, Northumberland. 

May 28. James Peat, solicitor in the 
Supreme Courts of Scotland. 

May 29. At Edinbargh, Laurence 
Craigie, esq. 

June 1. Aged 51, Henry Perkins, esq, 
of Birmingham. 

At Sidmouth, Harriet, relict of the late 
Duncan Campbell, esq. of Bedford-square. 

At Paris, aged 93, after a few days in- 
disposition, which was not considered at 
all dangerous, the Marquis of Ximenes, 
Chevalier of the order of St. Louis, Senior 
of the Knights of Malta, and of the Colo- 
nels and literary men of France. A very 
short time since, he celebrated, in very 
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animated verses, the battle of Fontenoy, 
at which he was present as an officer of 
ordnance, under the command of Marshal 
Saxe. He wrote several fuzitive pieces 
of poetry, and two tragedies, entitled 
« Amalazonte,” and “ Epicharis.” Vol- 
taire praised many of the verses in this 
latter work. The venerable Marquis was 
not a Member of the Academy. 

At Nice, in Piedmont, Rachel, daughter 
of Joseph Gurney, esq. of Lakenham 
Grove, Norfolk. 

June 2. In his 84th year, William 
Rothwell, esq. of Halifax. 

Aged 64, Rev. A. Headley, minister, 
during the last 32 years of his life, to the 
dissenting congregation at Framlington, 
Northumberland, 

June 3. At the Rectory, Middleton, 
near Rochdale, aged 29, the Rev. Evan 
Jenkins. 

At Chantilly, aged 24, Lieut. Charles 
Dawson, 32d regt. sixth son of the late 
Pudsey Dawson, esq. of Liverpool. 

June 5. At Spring Grove, near Leeds, 
Mrs. Wilson, mother of John Wilson, esq. 
of Seacroft Hall. 

June 6. In Great Queen-street, Lin- 
colu’s Inn Fields, Edward Grubb, esq. a 
younger branch of the antient family of 
that name long seated at Horsendon, in 
the county of Buckingham ; in the chan- 
cel of which church there is a monument 
for Bathwell Grubb, wife of John Grubb, 
who died Jane 29, 1666, aged 141 years. 

At Blackheath, in his 48th year, B, 
Williams, esq. 

At Warter-house, near Pocklington, 
aged 69, Mrs. Margaret Pennington, 
second daughter of the late Sir Joseph 
Pennington, bart. and sister to the Lord 
Muncaster. 

June. At Clifton, Rev. William Fara- 
day, of Birmingham. 

At Hull, aged 36, Mr, W. H. Ward, sur- 
geon, late of Epworth, Lincolnshire, and 
formerly of Hull. ; 

At Arbroath, Mr. David Braick, student 
of Divinity. Besides several legacies to 
his friends and acquaintances, he has be- 
queathed 100/. to the poor of the parish 
of Arbroath ; 50/. to the Indigent Sick So- 
ciety ; and 50/, to a fund for an assistant 
Minister. He has likewise left to the Sub- 
scription Library a collection of valuable 
books, with this restriction, that all students 
in divinity in the town and neighbourhood, 
shail have the use of the said books gratis. 

June 8, In his 69th year, Rev. Alex- 
ander Macadam, minister of Nigg, Ross- 
shire. 

June 9. At Brechin, in his 80th year, 
J. Lowe, M.D. 

June 11. At Oakly, co. Down, Hon. 
and Very Rev. William Annesley, Dean 
of Down, fourth son of William, first Vis- 
count Glerawly. 
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June 12. Eliza Ellen, only daughter 
of James Weekes, esq. of Bristol, solicivor. 

June 13. At Londesbro’, aged 65, Mrs. 
Ewbank, wife of Rev. Andrew Ewbank, 
rector of that place. 

June 14. Jobu Winsland, esq. of Ply- 
mouth Dock. 

At Hackness, co. York, aged 15, Laura, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir R. B. 
Johnstone, bart. 

At Doonas House, near Limerick, Rev. 
Charles Massy, rector of that parish, and 
only brother of Sir Hugh Dilion Massy, 
bart. 

June 15. At Smedmore House, Dorset, 
suddenly, aged 62, William Clavell, esq. 
whose house was the abode of liospitality, 
and whose charities to the poor were un- 
bounded, This gentleman was the e!dest 
son of William Richards, esq. by Margaret, 
daughter of Edward Clavell, of Smedmore, 
esq. whose family have been seated there 
since the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
The late Mr, Clavell took the name and 
arms of Clavell by his Maje-ty’s royal 
license aud authority ; and served the of- 
fice of High Sheriff of the county of Durset 
in 1797. Mr. Clavell married in the same 
year Sophia, daughter of Col, Bingham, 
of the Dorsetshire Militia, but we believe 
has left no issue, A good view of Mr. 
Clavell’s elegant seat at Smedmore, de- 
lightfully situated on the shores of the Isle 
of Purbeck, was contributed by its worthy 
owner, to the new edition of Hutchins’s 
* History of Dorsetshire.” 

At Clifton, Alexander Longlands, esq. 

June 16. At Knowsley, Right Hon. 
Lady Stanley. 

June 17. Of an atrophy, which for 
many years gradually assailed the diges- 
tive system, died, in the hope of a blessed 
eternity, Fanny, the beloved wife of 
James Ross, of Saint Martin’s, Worces+ 
ter; who for prudence, temperance, pa- 
tience, fortitude, unc ibility, 
and every Christian virtue, has, perhaps, left 
few superiors. A rare example! Constant im 
her attention to the exercise of her religious 
duties, in her own parish Church, for more 
than 42 years, the term of her matrimoniat 
union,she paid her devotions to her God,and 
professed her faith in Christ ; the best title 
to the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life. Blessed with aa 
only child, born alive (for she had others 
still-bora), and that a son who died in his 
infancy, maternal sorrow for sume years 
emaciated her delicate frame; but at 
length gave way to the pious resignation 
of the Christian: while ber domestic con- 
cerns were managed with exemplary fra- 
gality and moderation. Can her sincere 
aitachment ever be forgotten by bim who, 
in her last intervals of reason, received 
the assurance that the sting of death to 
her was the parting from him; for con- 
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cerning her hope of eternal life she was 
not afraid to die? She did not trust her 
salvation to the procrastinated and peril- 
ous issue of a death-bed repentauce, for 
her life was a continued series of moral 
and religious practices; pever censorious 
on the frailties of others, but ever re- 
joicing at the recovery of a lost sheep, and 
affable in her deportment to all. Confined 
to her bed about a month, though no hope 
could be entertained of her recovery, her 
dissolution was unexpectedly sudden ; but 
her lamp was trimmed, and she expired 
without a groan. “ Pardon!’ was the 
last word she ever spoke in this world, 
which she pronounced with joined hands, 
such pious solemnity, and such a petition- 
ing eye to Heaven, as the eyes of the be- 
holders never before beheld, and which 
could not, would not, be rejected! Her in- 
consolable survivor, who kissed the last 
breath from her lips that gave up her soul 
to God, unwilling that so much virtue 
should pass in silence to the grave, after 
having religiously discharged every mourn- 
ful duty, pays this eulogy as the last tri- 
byte of affection to the memory of a faith- 
ful wife and most endearing companion ; 
conscious that all his earthly pens are 
lost in her and utterly extinguished, 

At Portsmouth, Jn. Godwin, esq. banker. 

At the Lodge, Malton, Yorkshire, aged 
46, S. H. Copperthwaite, esq. agent to 
Earl Fitzwilliam. He served the office of 
Sheriff of the City of York in the year 1815, 

At the Chateau de la Challiere, near 
Lausanne, Mrs. Stratford Canning, wife of 
his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
Cantons. 

June 1S. In his 35d year, Lieut.-col, 
Fiaker, son-in-law of the late Gen. Lloyd. 

At Dumfries, Eleanor, wife of Rev. J. 
Kirkpatrick, 

June 19. In his 82d year, Charles 
Digby, esq. of London Fields, Hackney. 

At Hampton, im his 75th year, T. 
Chadwick, esq. 

At Cheltenham, in his 65th year, Wil- 
liam Walter Viney, esq. of Gerrard’s Cross, 
Bucks, 

At Abingdon, aged 49, Mr. John Miller, 
solicitor, The esteem in which he was 
justly held was most fully shewn by the 
attendance of a very numerous circle of 
friends at his funeral, At the time of his 
death he was Lieutenant of the Abingdon 
troop of cavalry, who, as a testimony of 
their respect and esteem, also attended his 
remains to the grave. 

Caroline Rainbardina, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. D. Evans, rector of Llanvigan, 
Breconshire. This melancholy event oc- 
curred in passing a ford, in consequence of 
the horse on which she rode in company 
with her father, getting its feet entangled in 
the concealed root of a tree, by which the 


animal was thrown down, and both were 
precipitated into the water. Mr. Evans 
was providentially saved, but bis daughter 
unhappily perished. 

June 20, At Bath, in her 79th year, 
Mrs, Susan Franklyn. 

At Leamington, aged 70, Mrs. Darvall, 
relict of Roger Darvall, esq. formerly of 
the East India Company’s civil service. 

At Plymouth, in the prime of life, Capt. 
Nathaniel Cooper, late of Bristol, 

At Prees, in Shropshire, aged 75, T. 
Hill, esq. third son of the late Sir Rowland 
Hill, bart. of Hawkstone Park, and uncle 
of the present Lord Hill. 

Suddenly, at the Leeds Theatre, while 
performing the character of Dumont, in 
Jaue Shore, Mr. Cummins, who had held 
an elevated rank in the York Company 
for nearly half a century. He had for 
some time laboured under ossification of 
the heart ; and to this circumstance, added 
to the strength of his feelings in the mimic 
scene, his death is to be attributed. The 
shock inflicted upou the feelings of the 
audience soon spread throughout the town; 
and so general a tribute to departed 
worth has seldom been witnessed, 

In Dublin, in his 44th year, William 
P, Lefanu, esq. M.R.1. A. 

June 21. In Brunswick-square, John 
Jones, esq. 

In Berwick Place, Grange Road, Ber- 
moudsey, aged 65, James Moore, esq. 

At Brighton, George Leith, esy. of 
Overhall, Aberdeenshire, and of Bladud’s- 
buildings, Bath. Paying a morning visit 
at the house of R. Aberdein, esq. of East- 
street, he fell from his chair, and expired. 

Aged 50, J. T. Brown, esq. of Bath, 

Of hydrophobia, Mr. William Clarke, 
cattle-doctor, of Wyberton, near Boston. 
Ten weeks ago he was severely bitten just 
about the heel, by a strange dog on the 
public road, near his place of residence. 
Suspicion being entertaimed that the ani- 
mal was mad, medical advice was resorted 
to: the wound healed, and Mr. Clarke re- 
mained in apparent good ‘health till Thurs- 
day the 19th, when he complained of a 
pain in his leg; and on the next day 
strongly manifested the characteristic and 
dreadful symptoms of hydrophobia, which 
increased in violence till the following 
Saturday night, when he expired. 

June 22. At the Vicarage, Greatham, 
near Hartlepool, deeply regretted, aged 
57, Mary, second daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Brewster, M.A, formerly Vicar 
of Heighingtou, in the county of Durham, 
and lecturer of St. Thomas’s and of St. 
Anne’s Chapels, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Though the language of panegyric should 
rarely be trusted on the first impression 
of sotrow, a character of active piety, dis- 
interested benevolence, and pure. religion, 
such as is justly attributable to the excellent 

female 
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female here deplored, should not pass 
away in mournful silence. In a feeble 
frame, she possessed a cultivated miud, a 
strong understanding, and a warm heart ; 
her judgment was sound, and her deport- 
ment always cheerful, The last quality 
indeed was only the expression of that 
uniform principle of Christian faith, which 
was so deeply rooted in her breast as to 
influence and illumine every period and 
every action of her life. It will readily 
be believed that a character thus formed 
on “the doctrine of God our Saviour,” 
afforded abundant materials of happiness 
to herself, and the amiable diffusion of 
that happiness to all around her, Those 
who knew her best have most reasun to 
deplore her loss: but those who knew her 
best have, at the same time, most reason 
for consolation, in the assurance, that those 
who sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 
On board H. M.S. Fiorida, on the Yar- 
mouth station, after an illness of two days, 
occasioned by bathing after severe exer- 
cise ashore, the preceding Thursday, in 
his 22d year, Mr. Charles Philpot, eldest 
son of the Rev. C. Philpot, rector of Rip- 
ple, near Deal. He was an Admiralty 


Midshipman, had served eight years, five 
of them on foreign stations, and has left 
behind him a most exemplary character, 
Devotedly attached to his profession, he 
was diligent and active in the discharge of 
its duties and discipline, and exhibited in 


his whole conduct those traits and rudi- 
ments, which develope themselves in the 
great and good officer. He was, besides, 
of a most conciliating temper, and cheer- 
fal disposition, with the utmost kindness 
and affability of manners, and was univer- 
sally beloved by his comrades and com- 
panions, For attention and humanity to 
the seamen he was particularly distin- 
guished; and in the winter of 1815, when 
off Gibraltar, leaped from the deck of the 
Calypso to the rescue of an unfortunate 
marine, who had fallen overboard. The 
loss of this amiable youth was deeply felt, 
and when he was lowered down into the 
boat, which received his remains, not a 
dry eye was seen in the ship. 

In Chesterfield-street, May Fair, Wil- 
liam Cecil Chambers, esq. 

At Edmonton, Mrs. Hammond, widow 
of the late Mr. Thos. Hammond, surgeon, 

At Goosey, near Wantage, aged 61, 
Laurence Spicer, esq. 

June 23, Atthe house of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Collins, Moatague-square, in her 
75th year, Mrs. Wrangham, widow of the 
late William Wrangham, esq. 

At her son’s, the Rev. Henry Good, 
Stockton Rectory, Wilts, aged 90, Anne 
Guod, relict of the Rev. Dr. Good, of 
Wimborn Minster, Dorset, who died in 
June 1800. 
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June 24. Mrs. Macqueen, late of St. 
James’s Palace. 

In Saville-row, in his 80th year, J. H. 
Cazenove, esq. 

June 25. In Bishopsgate-street, aged 
67, Mrs. Greenaway, wife of Mr, Deputy 
Greenaway. 

At St. Albans, John Boys, esq. attorney- 
at-law and banker. 

Rev. John Bradshaw, clerk, prebendary 
of Tipperkovin in the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublia ; rector of Moira, in the 
Diocese of Dromore, and curate of St, 
Nicholas Within. 

June 26, At Shugbrough, Stafford- 
shire, in his 9th year, Hon. Edward [lar- 
court Anson, youngest son of Viscount 
Anson. 

June 27. Iu Hertford-street, May 
Fair, Lady Suttie, wife of Sir James Suttie, 
bart. of Balgone, Haddingtonshire. 

In her 65th year, Anne, wife of William 
Dalby, esq. of Finchley, 

June 28. In Prince’s-street, Cavendish- 
square, in his 3lst year, G, John Singer, 
esq. author of “ Elements of Electro- 
Chemistry ;” and lecturer in that Science. 

At Nunney, Somersetshire, in his 48th 
year, Rev. Francis Minshull, rector of 
that parish. 

Louisa, eldest daughter of — Jones, 
esq. surgeon, of Pembroke. 

June 29, At Sevenoaks, Mr. Harry Foche 
Spencer. 

Suddenly, Isaac Warner, of Great East- 
cheap, son of Isaac Warner, esq. of the 
Paragon, Blackheath. 

June 30. At Dover, the Rev. Jobn 
Lyon, B.A. F.S.A.; who had been 45 
years Minister of St. Mary the Virgin, at 
Dover. He was a writer of some notoriety 
on the subject of Electricity; and a stre- 
nuous advocate in favour of the permea- 
bility of glass to electricity, aud against the 
direction of the electric fluid to negatively 
electrified bodies. His publicatious were, 
** Experiments and Observations in Elec- 
tricity,” 1780, 410,— Farther proofs that 
glass is permeable by the Electric Effluvia,” 
1781, 4to.—‘* Remarks on the leading 
proofs offered in favour of the Franklinian 
System of Electricity,” 1791, 8vo. —** Aa 
Account of several new and interesting Phe. 
nomena discovered in examining the bo- 
dies of a mao and four howes killed by 
lightning near Dover,” 1796, 8va—* His- 
tory of Dover, with a short account of the 
Cinque Ports,” 2 vols. 1813, 4to, (re- 
viewed in our vol. LXYXXIV. Part i. pp. 
575, 665; Part ii. p. 651.) Mr. Lyon 
communicated in a letter to Mr. Nichols, 
in 1785, the “ History and Antiquities 
of St; Radigund’s, or Bradsole Abbey, 
near Dover;” printed in No, XLIV. 
of the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica;” and in a letter to Dr. Duca- 

rel, 
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rel, some Memoirs of Mr. Tothall, printed 
in the “ Biographical Anecdotes of Ho- 
garth,” vol. I. p. 522. 

At Banstead, Surrey, in his 41st year, 
R. Parry, esq. 

Lately. —1n Hanover-square, Rt. Hon. 
Mary-Anna Dowager Viscountess Here- 
ford. She was the only daughter of 
George Devereux, esq. of Tregoyd, in 
Brecknockshire. 

At Kensington, Sophia Forbes, daughter 
of the late Arthur Forbes, esq. of New- 
stone, co. Meath. 

In Pall Mall, by shooting himself with 
a pistol in a hackney coach, at the gate 
of Carlton House, Charles Ewald Baron 
Aacken. He was descended from one of 
the first families in Prussia. Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Cobourg, father of our amia- 
ble Princess Charlotte’s husband, was his 
godfather. — His brother-in-law, Baron 
Leopold de Lillier, is a resident at Weil- 
lic, in Prussia. He had been upwards of 
20 years in the army, ten of which he had 
been in the Prussian service, and the re- 
mainder in the Hanoverian. Notwith- 
standing he had distinguished himself in 
every way possible in the army, yet his 
services remained unnoticed by his own 
Government or any of the Allies, either as 
to honours, promotion, or emolument; and 
in consequence he became a desperate 
man. When he arrived in England, about 
three months since, he was possessed of 
about 200 Louis d’Ors, when he met with 
a friend whom he consulted on the best 
way of sending 100 of them abroad to his 
mother. His friend endeavoured to per- 
suade him from such ao undertaking, tell- 
ing him his mother was not in need of 
them; to which the Baron replied, his 
mother could give them away among the 
poor, and after he had spent all his money 
in this country he would shoot himself ; 
which he verified, as he paid his last note 
to the hackney-coachman; and, it ap- 
pearing before the Jury that he died with- 
out having any effects except his clothes, 
swords, and pstols, (one of the swords had 
a pistol attached to it, which he had taken 
from the Aid-de-camp of Marshal Ney), 
the Chevalier Ruspini, the foreman of the 
Jury summoned to inquire into the cause 
of his death, and which returned a verdict 
of Insanity, very bumanely undertook to 
respect the remains of an unfortunate fo- 
reigner, and has paid the expences of his 
funeral. Jt appears from his papers that 
he was the original instrument, previous 
to the arrival of the Duke of Wellington 
in the field from Brussels, in gaining the 
victory in the memorable battle of Water- 
loo, by regaining the position of the Allied 
Army, which they bad lost by the French 
having succeeded in attacking and break- 
ing a square. A certificate to that effect 
has been found since bis untimely end, 


from Major-general Von Bothemer, whe 
took the command of the battalion of Bre- 
men and Verdun, after Lieut.-col. Vor 
Schkopp was wounded in the memorable 
battle of the 18th of June, 1815, testifying 
that after the battalion of Verdun, which 
was formed in squares, had been compelled 
to retire to Waterloo by the fire of the 
enemy, Baron Von Aacken highly dis- 
tinguished himself, and having assembled 
a small body of men, sacceeded in regain- 
ing the position which the square originally 
possessed, and that in consequence the re- 
mainder of the brigade which had already 
retreated as far as Waterloo, returned at 
nine o’clock in the evening, and joined 
Baron Von Aacken’s party for the night, 
in their original position ; dated Orchies, 
14th April, 1817. All the exertions of 
the other Officers to restore order had 
been in vain. There isa certificate to the 
same effect by General Sir Colin Halkett, 
endorsed as unsolicited by Baron Vou 
Aacken. There are five certificates speak- 
ing of him in the highest terms of praise 
as an officer and a gentleman, and coun- 
tersigned by command of his Excellency 
General Count Alten, commanding his 
Hanoverian Majesty’s troops in France, 
&c. the 13th of April, 1817. 

At Newington, Surrey,- Mrs. Fowler, 
widow of J. Fowler, esq. of Duke Place, 
and mother of Dr. Fowler, of Salisbury. 

Berkshire. —At Windsor, aged 77, Lieut.- 
col. Samuel Moore, late of the 56th regt. 

At Speenhamland, aged 43, John Cal- 
ley, esq. 

Cambridgeshire. — At Cambridge, Mr. 
James Tolworthy, deputy sub-librarian to 
the University. 

Aged 85, Philip Moore, upwards of 50 
years clerk of St. Michael’s parish, Cam- 
bridge ; he had also been bell-ringer te 
the University 50 years. 

Cheshire. —James Brown, esq. of Neston. 

At Lowfield, Neston, Elizabeth, wife of 
Rev. R, Carter. 

Aged 25, Rev. John Baldwin, of Tim- 
perley. 

Cornwall.— At Camborne, the wife of 
Rev. Mr. Allen. 

At Lestwithiel, aged 80, the relict of the 
late Neville Norway, esq. 

At Redruth, Mr. S. V. Pryce, surgeon. 

Rev, William Gregor, rector of Creed. 

Cumberland —In his 80th year, Rev. T. 
Johnson, minister of the Catholic Chapel 
at Kendal. 

At Maryport, aged 46, Capt. Josiah 
Thornburn, of the Fisher. 

At Longtown, suddenly, Miss Jane Lam- 
bert, sister of the late Rev. Josias Lam- 
bert, of Camp-hall, Yorkshire. 

Derbyshire. — At the Grove, Ashborne, 
aged 54, Wm. Molineux Marston, esq. 

William Rawlins, esq. of Bridsgrove. 

Devon.—At Exeter, Joseph Dann, esq. 

At 
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At Otterton, aged 82, Rev. Mr. Leatt, 

At Budleigh -Salterton, Anna Maria, 
daughter of the late Rev, Robert Miller, 
vicar of St. Nicholas, Warwick. 

At Yeomadon, aged 85, William Car- 
lyle, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 90, Mrs. Cumming, 
mother of the late Sir Alexander Penrose 
Cumming Gordon, bart. 

At Yealhampton, Rev. Mr. Luscombe, 
many years curate of that parish. 

At Hartley House, the wife of John 
Tingcombe, esq. banker. 

At Newton Abbot, Anne, relict of the 
late Rev. Richard Lewis, of Honiton. 

At Ilfracombe, Lieut.-col. Thomas Pure- 
foy, of Ballysheria, co. Tipperary. He 
never recovered the effects of the wounds 
received from the persons who robbed him 
at Clifton, in December 1814. 

At Tapley, much respected and la- 
mented, John Cleveland, esq. He repre- 
sented the borough of Barnstaple upwards 
of thirty years. 

At Combrawleigh, Rev. Herman Drewe, 
many years rector of that parish. 

Dorsetshire. — At the Convent of La 
Trappe, Wimborne, aged 26, Theresa, 
third daughter of John Carr, esq. of Belle- 
Vue House, near Sheffield, 

Essex.—At Colchester, Jemima, relict 
of the late Rev. Charles Ray, rector of 
Denham, vicar of Hoxne, Suffolk, and rec- 
tor of Wissenet, Norfolk. 

In his 89th year, Joseph Pattisson, esq. 
of Maldon. 

Gloucestershire.—At Cheltenham, Mary, 
wife of Sir William Elford, bart. of Bick- 
ham, Devon. She was daughter of the 
Rev. John Davies, of Plympton, co. Devon. 

At Beachly, Samuel Jenkins, esq. 

At Gloucester, in his 80th year, Roynon 
Jones, esq. many years Receiver-general 
for that county, and one of the verderers of 
his Majesty’s Forest of Dean. 

At Gloucester, Miss Gwillim, daughter 
of John Gwillim, esq. senior alderman of 
the Corpcration of Hereford. 

At Coln Rogers, Eliza, wife of John 
Millington, esq. 

James Fuller, esq. of Field Lodge. 

At Barnwood, the wife of Edward Youde, 


esq. 

At Bristol, Capt. Mungo Wright. 

Hants.—At Farley, J. P. Reeve, esq. 

At Greatbridge, near Romsey, Mrs, 
Fifield, daughter of the late John Fifield, 
esq. of Stanbridge. 

At Winchester, William Harris, esq. 

At Lee, John Brice, esq. 

, At Lainston House, Mrs. Powlett Pow- 
ett. 

At Portsmouth, Lieut. Samuel Grant, 
R.N. youngest son of Dr. Grant, of Ja- 
maica. 

At St. Cross, Henry Fry, esq. a most re- 
spectable member of the society of Friends, 
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and brother to Dr. Fry, letter-founder, 
Type-street, London. 

Herefordshire. — Aged 34, Mr. Richard 
Stone, schoolmaster, of Hereford, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Stone, formerly 
custos of that Cathedral. 

Sarah, wife of Rev. J. C. Clarke, rector 
of Colwall, and register of Hereford Ca- 
thedral. 

The wife of T. Dolman, esq. of Eaton 
Bishop. 

At Leominster, J. B. Toldervy, esq. 

Herts. —At Walkerne, Rev. Benjamin 
Heath, D. D. rector of that parish, fellow 
of Eton College, aad formerly fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. The library of 
this distinguished collector was sold by auce 
tion, by Mr. Jeffery of Pall Mall, in 1810, 

At Two Waters, aged 77, Joseph 
Walker, esq. 

Huntingdonshire. —At Brampton, Thos. 
Jay, esq. one of the Conservators of the 
Bedford Level Association. 

Kent.—At Littlebourne, aged 24, David 
youngest son of the late Rev. John Jones, 
vicar of Abthorpe. 

At Sandwich, aged 76, John Matson, esq. 

Lancashire. —T. Freckleton, esq. an 
eminent solicitor, of Liverpool. 

At Sled Hail, Rochdale, aged 78, James 
Hoiland, esq. one of the Justices of the 
Peace for the County. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Captain G. 
Fraser, 54th regiment. 

Lincolnshire. — At Lincoln, Rev. Dr. 
Pretyman, brother to the present Bishop 
of Lincoln. The Doctor was Precentor 
and Archdeacon of Lincoln, Prebendary of 
Norwich and Biggleswade, and Rector of 
Shotley, in Suffolk. 

At West Ashby, in his 81st year, Rev. 
W. Wills, M.A. chaplain to the Earl of 
Huntingdon, and rector of South Somer- 
cotes, Edlington, and Stewton. 

At Billingbro’, aged 84, the widow of 
Rev. John Smith. 

At Lincoln, aged 80, the relict of Rev. A. 
Reynolds, prebendary of that Cathedral. 

Middlesex.— in his 79th year, W. 
Wood, esq. of Hanger Hill. 

At Gumley house, Isleworth, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Angell, a man whose great benevo- 
lence, joined to a most intelligent mind, 
and the most pleasing frankness of man- 
ners, endeared him to every one who had 
an opportunity of knowing bis worth. He 
was of the Society of Friends —a large 
assemblage of whom, with a numerous 
concourse of other persons, attended him 
to his grave, to pay the last tribute of re- 
spect to a man so justly beloved. 

Norfolk.—At Congham, Mrs. Nelson, 
relict of the late Rev. Edmund Nelson. 

In his 84th year, J. Dixon, esq. of 
Norwich, 

At Norwich, aged 30, the wife of Rev. 
John Bicknell, 

Aged 
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Aged 77, Mrs. Phoebe Crew, of Nor- 
wich, who in forty years practice as a 
midwife, brought into the world 9730 
children. 

At Lynn, Cecilia, third daugbter of 
Rev. Dr. David Lloyd, 

At Warham, the eldest daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Langton. 

Northampionshire.—At Tiffield, the wife 
of Rev, John Thomas Filesher. 

Aged 77, the Rev. John Bishop, rector 
of Cold Higham, Northamptonshire, and 
vicar of Foston, Leicestershire, 1767. 

Northumberland.—At Hexbam, aged 73, 
Mr. Robert Bell, chief serjeant of the re- 
gality of Hexham. 

At the Parsonage House, Eastington, 
in his 77th year, Rev. William Davies, 
who for upwards of 50 years resided in 
that parish, 41 of which he was rector. 

Notts.—At Lound, near Retford, Esther, 
wife of John Walker, esq.: this lady fell 
a victim to a second attack of the small 
pox, after an interval of seventeen years: 
she took the infection from a person af- 
fected with the disease, and expused pub- 
licly on the bigh road. 

At Screveton Hall, Adm. Evelyn Sutton. 

Oxon.—At Oxford, ‘Thomas Mayo, esq. 

Salop.—At Bridguorth, the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Pain. 

At All-Stretton, the daughter of Rev. 
Richard Wilding. 

At Whitchurch, 
W. Lewis. 

Somerset.— At Bath, aged 59, Sir John 
St. Leger Gillman, son-in-law of the late 
Sir Thomas Miller, of Froyle, Hants. 

At Bath, Mr. Jeremiah James, formerly 
astationer of London, Among other cha- 
ritable bequests, Mr. James has left 50/, 
to the fund for the relief of poor clergy- 
men and their widows, &c. in Essex ; and 
a like sum to the fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of school-masters in 
that county. 

At Bath, in ber 107th year, Mrs. Rams- 
den, late of Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts, 
At Bath, aged 91, Richard Hope, esq. 

At Bath, of a deciine, Anne, second 
daughter of Thomas Baron, esq. of Knuz- 
den, Lancashire. 

At Bath, Captain Remmington, of the 
East India Company’s service: 

At Yatton, James Day, esq. 

Mr. R. W. Russ, attorney, of Castle 
Cary, who for many years commanded 
the Castie Cary troop of yeomanry caval- 
ry. His horse fell with him, and killed him 
on the spot. 

At Spaxton, suddenly, of apoplexy, Rev. 
William Yark, rector of that parish. 

At Chew Magna, aged 83, James Har- 
ford, esq. merchant, of Bristol. 

_ In his 63d year, J. Dalton, esq. of Lat- 
tiford House, a magistrate aud deputy- 
lieutenant of the county. 


the widow of Rev. 


At Timberscombe, in his 70th year, Mr. 
Wood, an able eouthenntieies and in- 
structor of youth. 

Staffordshire. —Sarah, wife of R. C. 
Hili, esq. of Stallington Hall, 

At Coal Pool, near Walsall, aged 86, 
Robert Hildick, esq. 

At Westwood, aged 56, Mary, wife of 
Rev. Edward Powys. 

Suffolk. — At Hoxne, Dr. William Ber- 
thon Scott. 

At Bramford, aged 47, Anne, wife cf 
Rev. George Naylor, vicar ot that place. 

Sussex.—At Chichester, Mr. Hackman, 
schoolmaster. 

At Chichester, the wife of Col. Brereton, 

Warwickshire.—In his 80th year, Robt. 
Vaughton, esq. of Ashfurlong house. 

In her 82d year, Mrs. E. Holbeche, of 
Birmingham, relict of Amillian Holbeche, 
esq. of Stowley Hill. 

In his 89th year, William Chapman, 
esq. of Atherstone. 

At Stoneleigh, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Rev. Thomas Kaye. 

Westmoreland.— At Killington, Rev. 
Joseph Goodyer, curate of that place. 

At Ravenstonedale, aged 86, Anne, wi- 
dow of Rev. Henry Hunter. 

At Melksham, aged 85, Mr. Croom, 
a respectable schoolmaster, and old inha- 
bitant of that town, 

At Natland, aged 73, Rev. J. Langhorne. 

Wiltshire. — At Trowbridge, William 
Cockeil, esq. 

The wife of Rev. Mr. Denny, dissenting 
minister of Mere. 

At Devizes, aged 75, Robt. Waylen, esq. 

Mrs. White, relict of Benjamin White, 
esq. of Anfield. 

At Westbury, in her 21st year, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of John Crosby, esq. 

Worcestershire. — Rev. Mr. Powell, of 
Bourn Heath, near Bromsgrove, 

Mrs. Gyles, relict of the late Rev. James 
Gyles, rector of Maddersfield. 

At Barbourne, near Worcester, H. 
Philpott, esq. 

At Moneyhall Hall, William Hicks, esq. 
many years a magistrate for the counties 
of Warwick and Worcester. 

At Qld Swinford, at an advanced age, 
Rev. Benjamin Carpenter, a man of exem- 
plary piety and virtue. In early life he 
was sent to the Unitarian academy of Da- 
ventry, where he studied under Dr, Ash- 
worth, and was educated in the principles 
of Protestant non-conformity; here he 
remained some years, and during the 
latter part of the time assisted in the tui- 
tion of the younger students. Being in- 
vited by a dissenting congregation of Blox- 
ham, in Oxfordshire, to undertake the of- 
fice of pastor to that society, he accepted 
the situation, and, leaving Daventry, no® 
first entered upon the discharge of the du- 
ties of his avocation. He afierwards offi- 

ciated 
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ciated in the same capacity, successively, 
at West Bromwich, Stourbridge, and Clap- 
ham; and, in 1807, again became one of 
the pastors of the Stourbridge Unitarian 
Chapel. Whilst in this latter situation, he 
engaged with his co-adjutor, tue Rev, 
James Scott, to preach on alternate Sun- 
days at Cradeley, conformably to the 
wishes of the religious society assembling 
iu that place. In the assiduous prosecu- 
tion of the labours of his office, Mr. 
Carpenter continued tilé the hand of death 
removed him from this changeful scene. 
Mr. Carpenter was pussessed of consider- 
able literary attaioments ; and his various 
compositions exhibit much originality of 
thought and expression, which add greatly 
to tne terest of the perusal ; whilst they 
are, at the same time, charac.erized by a 
simplicity of style not less pleasing, and 
which renders them intelligible even to 
those of very mferior capacities, His uni- 
form and well-directe:i benevolence, and 
his anxious solicitude for the best interests 
of those around him, will cause his me- 
mory to be revered by all with whom he 
was more immediately connected, and 
especially by the large and respectable 
cougiegations, who, by his death, are de- 
prived of an able instructor, a prudent 
counsellor, and a sincere friend; whilst 
those whom the vicissitudes of fortune 
have placed im adverse circumstances, 
wili mourn the loss of one, who was ever 
ready to alleviate their distresses, and to 
afford whatever consolation in his power, 
their several necessities might seem to 
require. 

Yorkshire. — At Selby, aged 88, Mr, 
John Sanderson, (late of York) father of 
Mr. John Sanderson, of Oid Broad-street, 
and uncle to the late Sir James Sander- 
son, bart. 

At South Cave, Rev. D. Garner, vicar 
of that parish. 

At Thormon Rust, near Askrigg, aged 
105, Mrs. Jane Robinson, 

At Sarsden, G. Bulley, esq. 

Wates.—The wite of Kev. J. Mason, 
rector of Bodfarry, co. Denbigh, 

At Cardiff, John Wood, esq. formerly an 
eminent solicitor, and an active magistrate 
for Giamorganshire, He also filied for 
many years the important oflices of trea- 
surer and clerk of tne peace for the county 
with the highest credit. 

Aged 72, William M. Clary, esq. of 
Manerabon, Carmarthensiiire, and late a 
lieut.-colone! im the East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At Monmouth, respected and esteemed 
as @ magistrate, a friend, and a father, 
James Yarworth, esq. 

At Brecon, the wile of Thomas Mere- 
dith, esq. 

At Croffinion, near Swansea, aged 104, 
William Hugh, 
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At Lampeter, Cardiganshire, aged 70, 
St. George Armstrong, esq. 

Thomas Lewis, esq. of Mount Hazel, 
Carnarvon. 

Scor.anp.—At Aberdeen, aged 56, Mrs. 
Hay, widow of Rev. Hugh Hay, one of the 
ministers of that city. 

At Lawers, in Breadalbane, Hugh Came- 
ron, commonly called Eobhan na Pille, 
(the returning Hugh) mill-wright and mil- 
ler there, at the extraordinary age of 112 
years. This singular character was bred 
a mill-wright. After acquiring a know- 
ledge of his business he settled at Shiain 
of Lawers, where he built the first lint- 
mill that ever was erected in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Before his time ouly 
the distaff and spindle were used for spin- 
ning lint and wool in that part of the 
country, and be was not only the first who 
constructed spinning- wheels and jacke 
reels in Breadalbane, but likewise the first 
who taught the people there how to use 
them. The number of lint-mills after- 
wards erected by him throughout the 
Highlands cannot be reckoned at less than 
a hundred: in short, almost all the lint- 
mills in the Highlands of Perthshire, and 
many in the counties of Inverness, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, were of his erecting ; 
he also consiructed the first barley-miill 
that was built upon the North side of the 
Forth, for which he was highly compli- 
mented by Maca Ghlasarich, (Campbell, 
the bard) in a very popular song, called 
** Moladh di Eobhan Camashran Muilleir 
lin,” (a song iv praise of Hugh Cameron, 
the lint-miller.) Though he could only 
be called a country wright, be was a man 
of uncommon genius, particularly in every 
sort of machinery and engineering; and as 
a proof of this, there is to be seen of his 
construction at Shiain of Lawers, one wa- 
ter-wheel driving a lint-mill, a meal-mill, 
a barley-mill, and a spinning and carding- 
mill, at one and the same time, and the 
whole of that machinery under one roof. 
He was a man of great integrity, and of a 
very shrewd and independent mind, yet 
always cheerful and remarkably wysy ; 
and to the last his house was the resort of 
all the young people in the place, whom 
he used to amuse with bis witty repartees 
and funny stories. He was also celebrated 
for reciting Ossian’s Poems, of which he 
had a great store, which be said he had 
learned before he was a dozen years of 
age. He was rather singular in his dress, 
which he would change for no man. He 
never had a glove on his hand, nor a hat 
ou his head, but always wore a large 
round bonnet made of grey mized wool, 
just as it came off the sheep, with an ua- 
commonly large wig of his own making, 
of biack horse-bair, It is rather to be ree 
gretted, that notwithstanding his wonderful 
merit, and the great advantages which 

the 
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Aged 77, Mrs. Phoebe Crew, of Nor- 
wich, who in forty years practice as a 
midwife, brought into the world 9730 
children, 

At Lynn, Cecilia, third daughter of 
Rev. Dr. David Lloyd, 

At Warham, the eldest daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Langton, 

Northamptonshire.—At Tiffield, the wife 
of Rev, John Thomas Fiesher. 

Aged 77, the Rev. John Bishop, rector 
of Cold Higham, Northamptonshire, and 
vicar of Foston, Leicestershire, 1767. 

Northumberland,—At Hexbam, aged 73, 
Mr. Robert Bell, chief serjeant of the re- 
gality of Hexham. 

At the Parsonage House, Eastington, 
in his 77th year, Rev. William Davies, 
who for upwards of 50 years resided in 
that parish, 41 of which he was rector. 

Notts. —At Lound, near Retford, Esther, 
wife of John Walker, esq.: this lady fell 
a victim to a second attack of the small 
pox, after an interval of seventeen years: 
she took the infection from a person af- 
fected with the disease, and expused pub- 
licly on the high road. 

At Screveton Hall, Adm. Evelyn Sutton. 

Oxon.—At Oxford, ‘Thomas Mayo, esq. 

Salop.—At Bridguorth, the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Pain. 

At All-Stretton, the daughter of Rev. 
Richard Wilding. 

At Whitchurch, 
W. Lewis. 

Somerset. — At Bath, aged 59, Sir John 
St. Leger Gillman, son-in-law of the late 
Sir Thomas Miller, of Froyle, Hants. 

At Bath, Mr. Jeremiah James, formerly 
a stationer of London, Among other cha- 
ritable bequests, Mr. James has left 50/, 
to the fund for the relief of poor clergy- 
men and their widows, &c. in Essex ; and 
a like sum to the fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of school+masters in 
that county. 

At Bath, in ber 107th year, Mrs. Rams- 
den, late of Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts. 
At Bath, aged 91, Richard Hope, esq. 

At Bath, of a decline, Anne, second 
daughter of Thomas Baron, esq. of Knuz- 
den, Lancashire. 

At Bath, Captain Remmington, of the 
East India Company’s service: 

At Yatton, James Day, esq. 

Mr. R. W. Russ, attorney, of Castle 
Cary, who for many years commanded 
the Castie Cary troop of yeomanry caval- 
ry. His horse fell with him, and killed him 
on the spot. 

At Spaxton, suddenly, of apoplexy, Rev. 
William Yark, rector of that parish. 

At Chew Magna, aged 83, James Har- 
ford, esq. merchant, of Bristol. 

__In his 63d year, J. Dalton, esq. of Lat- 
tiford House, a magistrate aud deputy- 
lieutenant of the county. 


the widow of Rev. 


At Timberscombe, in his 70th year, Mr. 
Wood, an able mathematician and in- 
structor of youth. 

Staffordshire. —Sarah, wife of R. C. 
Hill, esq. of Stallington Hall, 

At Coal Pool, near Walsall, aged 86, 
Robert Hildick, esq. 

At Westwood, aged 56, Mary, wife of 
Rev. Edward Powys. 

Suffolk. — At Hoxne, Dr. William Ber- 
thon Scott. 

At Bramford, aged 47, Anne, wife cf 
Rev. George Naylor, vicar ot that place. 

Sussex,—At Chichester, Mr. Hackman, 
schoolmaster. 

At Chichester, the wife of Col. Brereton, 

Warwickshire.—In his 80th year, Robt. 
Vaughion, esq. of Ashfurlong house. 

In her 82d year, Mrs. E. Holbeche, of 
Birmingham, relict of Amillian Holbeche, 
esq. of Stowley Hill. 

In his 89th year, William Chapman, 
esq. of Atherstone. 

At Stoneleigh, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Rev. Thomas Kaye. 

Westmoreland. — At Killington, Rev. 
Joseph Goodyer, curate of that place. 

At Ravenstonedale, aged 86, Anne, wi- 
dow of Rev. Henry Hunter. 

At Melksham, aged 85, Mr. Croom, 
a respectable schoolmaster, and old inha- 
bitant of that town, 

At Natland, aged 73, Rev. J. Langhorne. 

Wiltshire. — At Trowbridge, William 
Cockeil, esq. 

The wife of Rev. Mr. Denny, dissenting 
minister of Mere. 

At Devizes, aged 75, Robt. Waylen, esq. 

Mrs. White, relict of Benjamin White, 
esq. of Anfield. 

At Westbury, in her 21st year, Eliza, 
eldest daughter of John Crosby, esq. 

Worcestershire. — Rev. Mr. Powell, of 
Bourn Heath, near Bromsgrove, 

Mrs. Gyles, relict of the late Rev. James 
Gyles, rector of Maddersfield. 

At Barbourne, near Worcester, H. 
Philpott, esq. 

At Moneyhall Hall, William Hicks, esq. 
many years a magistrate for the counties 
of Warwick and Worcester. 

At Old Swinford, at an advanced age, 
Rev. Benjamin Carpenter, a man of exem- 
plary piety and virtue. In early life he 
was sent to the Unitarian academy of Da- 
ventry, where he studied under Dr, Ash- 
worth, and was educated in the principles 
of Protestant non-conformity; here he 
remained some years, and during the 
latter part of the time assisted in the tui- 
tion of the younger students. Being in- 
vited by a dissenting congregation of Blox- 
ham, in Oxfordshire, to undertake the of- 
fice of pastor to that society, he accepted 
the situation, and, leaving Daventry, no® 
first entered upon the discharge of the du- 
ties of his avocation. He afverwards offi- 
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ciated in the same capacity, successively, 
at West Bromwich, Stourbridge, and Clap- 
ham; and, in 1807, again became one of 
the pastors of the Stourbridge Unitarian 
Chapel. Whilst in this latter situation, he 
engaged with his co-adjutor, tue Rev, 
James Scott, to preach on alternate Sun- 
days at Cradeley, conformably to the 
wisbes of the religious society assembliag 
in that place. In the assiduous prosecu- 
tion of the labours of his office, Mr. 
Carpenter continued tilé the hand of death 
removed him from this changeful scene. 
Mr, Carpenter was pussessed of consider- 
able literary attaiuments ; and his various 
compositions exhibit much originality of 
thought and expression, which add greatly 
to tne mterest of the perusal ; whilst they 
are, at the same time, charac.erized by a 
simplicity of style not less pleasing, and 
which renders them intelligible even to 
those of very wferior capacities, His uni- 
form and well-directe:i benevolence, and 
his anxious solicitude for the best interests 
of those around him, will cause his me- 
mory to be revered by all with whom he 
was more immediately connected, and 
especially by the large aud respectable 
cougregations, who, by his death, are de- 
prived of cn able instructor, a prudent 
counsellor, and a sincere friend; whilst 
those whom the vicissitudes of fortune 
have placed im adverse circumstances, 
will mourn the loss of one, who was ever 
ready to alleviate their distresses, and to 
afford whatever consolation in his power, 
their several necessities might seem to 
require. 

Yorkshire. — At Selby, aged 88, Mr, 
John Sanderson, (late of York) father of 
Mr. John Sanderson, of Oid Broad-street, 
and uncle to the late Sir James Sander- 
son, bart. 

At South Cave, Rev. D. Garner, vicar 
of that parish. 

At Thornion Rust, near Askrigg, aged 
105, Mrs. Jane Robinson, 

At Sarsden, G, Bulley, esq. 

Watres.—The wite of Kev. J. Mason, 
rector of Boufarry, co. Denbigh, 

At Cardiff, John Wood, esq. formerly an 
eminent solicitor, and an active magistrate 
for Giamorganshire, He also filied for 
many years the important offices of trea- 
surer and clerk of tne peace for the county 
with the highest credit. 

Aged 72, William M. Clary, esq. of 
Manerabon, Carmarthensiiire, and late a 
lieut.-colone! im the East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At Monmouth, respected and esteemed 
as a magistrate, a friend, and a father, 
James Yarworth, esq. 

At Brecon, the wile of Thomas Mere- 
dith, esq. 

At Croffinion, near Swansea, aged 104, 
William Hugh, . 
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At Lampeter, Cardiganshire, aged 70, 
St. George Armstrong, esq. 

Thomas Lewis, esq. of Mount Hazel, 
Carnarvon. 

Scorianp.—At Aberdeen, aged 56, Mrs. 
Hay, widow of Rev. Hugh Hay, one of the 
ministers of that city. 

At Lawers, in Breadalbane, Hugh Came- 
ron, commonly called Eobhan na Pille, 
(the returning Hugh) mill-wright and mil- 
ler there, at the extraordinary age of 112 
years. This singular character was bred 
a mill-wright. After acquiring a know- 
ledge of his business he settled at Shiain 
of Lawers, where he built the first lint- 
mill that ever was erected in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Before his time ouly 
the distaff and spindle were used for spin- 
ning lint and wool in that part of the 
country, and he was not only the first who 
constructed spinning- wheels and jack 
reels in Breadalbane, but likewise the first 
who taught the people there how to use 
them. The number of liot-mills afier- 
wards erected by him throughout the 
Highlands cannot be reckoned at less than 
a hundred: in short, almost all the lint- 
mills in the Highlands of Perthshire, and 
many in the counties of Inverness, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, were of his erecting; 
he also consiructed the first barley-mill 
that was built upon the North side of the 
Forth, for which he was highly compli- 
mented by Maca Ghlasarich, (Campbell, 
the bard) in a very popular song, called 
* Moladh di Eobhan Camashran Muilleir 
lin,” (a song iv praise of Hugh Cameron, 
the lint-miller.) Though he could only 
be called a country wright, be was a man 
of uncommon genius, particularly in every 
sort of machinery and engineering; and as 
a proof of this, there is to be seen of his 
construction at Shiain of Lawers, one wa- 
ter-wheel driving a lint-mill, a meal-mill, 
a barley-mill, and a spinning and carding- 
mill, at one and the same time, and the 
whole of that machinery under one roof, 
He was a man of great integrity, and of a 
very shrewd and independent mind, yet 
always cheerful and remarkably wycy ; 
aud to the last his house was the resort of 
all the young people in the place, whom 
he used to amuse with his witty repartees 
and funny stories. He was also celebrated 
for reciting Ossian’s Poems, of which he 
had a great store, which be said he had 
learned before he was a dozen years of 
age. He was rather singular in his dress, 
which he would change for no man. He 
never had a glove on his hand, nor a hat 
ou his head, but always wore a large 
round bonnet made of grey mixed wool, 
just as it came off the sheep, with an ua- 
commonly large wig of his own making, 
of biack horse-bair, It is rather to be ree 
gretted, that notwithstanding his wonderful 
merit, and the great advantages which 
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the Highlands of Perthshire, and Breadal- 
bane in particular, derived from the fruits 
of his extraordinary genius, and though 
he had no family, he died in great poverty 
and indigence. 

IneLanp.—At Shannon View, near Lime- 
rick, Edmond Heury William Cecil Rice, 
son of Thomas Rice, esq. of Mount Trench- 
ard, and grandson of the Ear! of Limerick, 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Noble, of 
Enniskillen, relict of the late Rev. M. 
Noble, furmerly master of Portorn School. 

In Dublin, Frances, wife of Captain 
Merce, of the horse artillery, and eldest 
daughter of Rev. Richard Rice, rector of 
Eaton Hastings, Berks. 

In Dublin, Siguor Urbani, well known 
in the musical world, 

At Bulogurteen (Kilkenny) aged 106, 
James Carroll, A few years ago an elder 
brother of his died aged 117, who was at- 
tended to the grave by 80 children and 
grand-children, the least of whose ages was 
above 50 years, and a son of his now alive 
who is near 100 years old, and enjoys 
good health and the perfect possession of 
his faculties. 

Asroap.—At Paris, William Mills, esq. 
a gentleman well known to the publick by 
his political writings. 

At Toulouse, in France, of a consump- 
tion, the wife of Rev. R. P. Carrington, of 
Bridford, Devon. 

The wife of Col. Macdonald, command- 
ant at Ostend, and eldest daughter of Mr. 
Lewer, of Wickham Lodge. 

At Cassel, on the same day, three old 
men, who for a number of years had passed 
their evenings together in playing cards : 
aged 86, General de Gohr; aged 89, the 
Counsellor of Legation, d’Engelbrouner; 
and aged 83, the Court Gardener, Schwaik- 
skopt. A fourth friend, M. Voelkel, died 
within a year; and a fifth, the Privy Coun- 
seller Schmirke, aged 86, had preceded 
them some montbs. 

At Aix la-Chapelle, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, the Count de Choiseul-Gonffier, 
Peer of France, Member of the French 
Acatemy, &c. Literature and science 
have sustained a great loss in his death, 

On his pessage to England, J. H. Burt, 
esq. of Colton, co. Stafford, and one of 
the county magistrates. 

At St. Petersburg, Joseph Statter, esq. 

At Evora, in Portugal, Joanna, wife of 
Col. White, of the 10th Portuguese caval- 
ry, and commander of the depot at that 
place. 

At Demerara, Capt. Charles Dutchman, 
of the Cognac Packet, of the port of Hull, 
who, with his brother Henry and the rest of 
the boat’s crew, had been to the assistance 
of a vessel: on their return the boat was 
upset by a squall, and the whole were 
drowned. These make six sons that Mr. 
Dutchman senior has lost at sea: three 
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were killed by privateers, and one by an 
accident at a ship-Jaunch in America, 

At Nevis, Mrs. Parris, wife of R. N. 
Parris, esq. of that island, and late of 
Roath Villa, Cardiff. 

Capt. Charles W. Burton, 8th native 
infantry, Bengal, son of Rev. Dr. Burton, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Capt. Darke, 4th Madras light cavalry, 
He was the only officer killed in the late 
action with the Pindarrees. 

At Madras, Rev, F. White, M.A. chap- 
lain on the Establishment. 

On his passage to Calcutta, aged 20, 
Thos, son of Rev. T. Cooper, of Liverpool, 


ADDITIONS. 
Vos. LXXXVI. Parr IL. 

P. S71.b. The Will of the late Rey. 
Dr. W. Bell, prebendary of Westminster, 
and treasurer of St, Paul’s, was proved in 
January last; by which it appears, that 
the expectations of those who considered 
that his large fortune would be disposed 
of in public charities have not been rea- 
lized, as he has left his property, with the 
exception of some charitable donations, 
amongst his nearest relatives. But, hav- 
ing made this proper and natural disposal 
of his property at his decease, he gave the 
freest range to his charities out of it dur- 
ing his life, It is not, perhaps, generally 
known to what extent his private as weil 
as public charities amounted; but it is 
not too much to say, that he annually dis- 
pensed thousands in “ succouring the indi- 
gent, promoting industry, and contributing 
to the good of every useful institution.” 
His general acts of beneficence, which 
were great beyond example, were also 
without ostentation or vanity: but to 
enumerate all the various instances of his 
diffusive bevevolence would fill, not a 
page, but a volume. He was always look- 
ing out for objects of distress. Nor were 
his piety and desire to promote religious 
truths, passions less intense with him than 
his charity, as his publications on several 
subjects of Divinity evidently prove. This 
excellent man was descended from a line 
of ancestors who signalized themselves in 
their Country’s cause, as is recorded in 
the page of History, He was particularly 
honuured with the personal regard of his 
present Majesty, as well as other members 
of the Royal Family. His mortal part 
remains with us, but his immortal spirit is 
gone where he will reap the just reward 
of his eminent virtues. Memory will 
long bewail his loss, and the recollection 
of his inestimable worth will ever remain 
with his survivors, whilst charity and good- 
ness preserve their ascendancy over the 
minds and morals of a generous, eulight- 
ened, and grateful people. 

P. 628, a. The late Richard Kingdon, 
esq. after having received a classical and 
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liberal education, engaged in active and 
extensive mercantile concerns, from which 
he realized a hand independence, and 
retired from business about twenty-five 
years since. He was scrupulously just in 
all his dealings, and distinguished for the 
conspicuous probity of his morals. In 
the latter part of his life he acted in the 
commission of the peace in an independent 
and honourable mauner. la him the 
poor have lost a warm and charitable 
friend, and the publick have to lament the 
deprivation of a most conscientious and 
upright magistrate. 

P. 628, b. The Rev. J. I’. Fearon, M.A. 
F.S.A. vicar of Cuckfield, rector of Sel- 
sea, and prebendary of the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester, died at Cuckfield, 
(aged 54,) where for thirty years he was 
resident, and where his generous and 
benevolent nature rendered him the ad- 
miration of his numerous friends, and the 
comfort of his family, who are left to de- 
plore their irreparable loss. 

Vor. LXXXVII. Part I. 

P. 90, a. Rev. Dr. Hunt, late Fellow of 
All Souls’ college, Oxford. 

P. 188, b. Dr. Walker, of Leeds, was 
born of highly respectable parents at 
Bradfoid, co. York, and received the first 
rudiments of his education at the free 
Grammar School there. He was after- 





wards placed under the care of David Hall 
of Skipton, (a Quaker of considerable 


learning and talents,) previously to com- 
mencing his professional studies at Edin- 
burgh. Here his unceasing application 
and industry, in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the theoretical learning of 
his profession, were not less remarkable, 
than his anxiety and solicitude, when in 
extensive practice, to render his studies of 
use to posterity ; having with great la- 
bour and assiduity compiled many manu- 
script volumes of notes and observations 
upon the numerous and difficult cases in 
which he was consulted. In his practice 
(which was founded chiefly upon the prip- 
ciples of Cullen, Gregory, and Black) he 
displayed a praiseworthy independence of 
the inferior branches of the profession ; 
and his brother physicians, who were in 
the habit of attending patients along with 
him, bear ample testimony to his liber- 
ality, and freedom from mercenary influ- 
ence. He origivally commenced his pro- 
fessional career at Hull, where his success 
was so great as to afford the means of 
supporting a respectable establishment in 
the short space of one year. His removal 
to Leeds (owing to family circumstances), 
though at first calculated to retard his 
progress, may be considered to have been 
eventually a fortunate circumstance, by 
its having opened a wider field for the ex- 
ertion of his talents. He was quickly 
elected a physician of the General Infirm- 


ary there, to the duties of which situation 
he paid unwearied attention during a space 
of 25 years, though the greater part of 
the time engaged with an extensive prac- 
tice; and in a pecuniary pvuint of view he 
was a truly liberal benefactor to that in- 
stitution. In early life he pursued his 
natural talent for Poetry as a favourite 
recreation — some beautiful specimens of 
which have been occasionally presented 
to his friends ; and his love of classical 
and polite literature were eminently con- 
spicuovs during his whole life. In his 
political sentiments he was unquestionably 
loyal; although ever averse from contro- 
versy on this subject, especially in peblick, 
yet to his intimate friends he was knowa 
to possess a sincere attachment to the 
constitution and liberties of his country, 
unbiassed by prejudice or party. The 
publick at large will sincerely regret the 
loss of his professioval talents; while his 
relations and friends will long lameut bis 
social and endearing virtues, and with a 
melancholy pleasure recal to mind the 
instructive lessons of justice and morality 
which his enlightened conversation was 
accustomed to instil. 

P. 279, b. William Thomson, LL.D. 
was born in 1746, at Burnside, in Perth- 
shire, where his father was a carpenter in 
low circumstances, As the boy displayed 
superior parts, he was first sent to a 
grammar school, and afterwards to the 
University of St. Andrew’s, where his pro- 
ficiency recommended him to the patron- 
age of the Earl of Kinnoul, who appointed 
him his Librarian, and intended to have 
given him a living. He was accordingly 
ordained as assistant to the minister of 
Monivard; but the gaiety of his disposition 
soon put an end to his ecclesiastical pro- 
spects, and he repaired to London, after ob- 
taining from his noble patron a pension of 
501. a year. Soon after his arrival he was 
engaged to revise and complete Dr. Wat- 
son’sHistory of Philip theThird; and he per- 
formed his part so well, as to gain great 
credit, the friendship of many men of li- 
terary eminence, and a degree from the 
University of Glasgow. He now became 
an Author by profession; and one of his 
first employments was to complete a 
Commentary on the Bible, which was 
published uuder the name of Harrison. 
He edited a new translation of Josephus, 
and translated Cunningham’s History of 
Great Britain. Among other periodical 
publications in which he was engaged, 
were the English Review, the European 
Magazine, the Political Herald, and the 
Whiteball Evening Post. For ten years 
he compiled the historical part of Dods- 
ley’s Annual Register, and was editor of 
many books which have passed under dif- 
ferent names; and among the rest, of 
Stedman’s History of the American War. 

He 
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He was a man of extensive learning, and 
possessed of a strong and vigorous intel- 
lect. He was contemporary of the late 
Gilbert Stuart, whose life he wrote, and 
was intimately connected with the litera- 
rature and eminent literati of the age. 
His other publications, as far as they can 
be ascertained, were, ‘* Man in the Muon, 
1782,” 2 vols. 12mo; “ Travels in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa,” 1782, 8vo; 
“Memoirs of the War in Asia, from 
1780 to 1784,” 1788, two volumes 8vo; 
** Mammuth, or Human Nature dis- 
played, in a Tour with the Tinkers into 
the central parts of Africa, 1789,” 2 vols. 
12mo; ‘* Appeal to the people of Eng- 
land in behalf of Mr. Hastings, 17388,” 
8vo; “‘ Letters from Scandinavia,” 8vo; 
“* Buchanan’s Travels in the Hebrides, 
1793,” 8vo; “ Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Trial of Mr. Hastings, 1796,” 
8vo; “ Military Memoirs,” 8vo; “ Acer- 
bi’s Travels to the North Cape, translated 
from the Italian, 1802,” 4to.—Dr. Thom- 
son married a lady who has displayed her 
literary talents in several Novels. 

P. 280, a. H. E. Holder, M.D. re- 
sided several years in the Island of Bar- 
badoes, where he possessed, and success- 
fully cultivated, an estate of considerable 
value. To the occupations which this 
pursuit afforded to his active and iotelli- 
gent mind, he added the severer labours 
arising from the practice of medicine and 
surgery, in which he equally and greatly 
excelled. Dr. Holder graduated at Edin- 
borgh in the summer of 1816, and dis- 
played in his Thesis upon that occasion 
talents for exact and practical observa- 
tion of a very superior kind. 

P. 285, b. Mrs. Hution was the second 
wife of her excellent husband; and no 
woman ever filled more amiably the duties 
of wife and step-mother. Grief for an 
only daughter, whom she lust about 20 
years since, undermined ber constitution, 
and produced an excess of nervous irrita- 
bility, which led to her death. She had 
walked out in the morving of the day on 
which she died; and, meeting some un- 
fortunate men, whom the unfeeling myr- 
midons of the law were marching in irons 
through the public streets, the shock on 
her spirits produced a fit, from which she 
could not be recovered. She partook, in 
the lighter walks of literature, in that taste 
for books which has conferred so much 
solid fame on her busband ; and she was, 
on most subjects of conversation, as intel- 
ligent and agreeable, as in performing 
the duties of social life she was good, 
charitable, and exemplary. 

P. 378, a. The late Rev. Henry Ryder 
Knapp was a man of retired character, but 
an elegant scholar, and of very superior 
wit and genius. He was elected from 
Eton tv King’s College, Cambridge, 17753 ; 





B.A. 1773; M.A. 1781; in which year he 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Hartopp, esq. of Little Dalby, in 
Leicestershire ; and in 1783 was presented 
by his brother-in-law, Edward Hartopp, 
esq. to that Vicarage, which he resigned 
in 1788. He was also rector of Stoke Al- 
bany in Northamptonshire; and was for 
some years tutor to the present Duke of 
Portland. He was the author of several 
fugitive poems and essays; and, particu- 
larly, of a short series, under the title of 
* Peeping Tom,” which appeared about 
25 years since in the Leicester Herald. 

P. 382, a. William Price, esq. (who was 
in his 62d year) was a Colonel in the army, 
brother of Uvedale Price, esq. of Foxley, 
co. Hereford, and nephew of the Bishop 
of Durham. 

P. 474, b. Mr. John Goss was a native 
of Salisbury, and formerly a chorister boy 
of that Cathedral, His superior abilities 
had procured him the situation of a genile- 
man of the Chapel Royal, and Vicar 
Choral of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. 

P. 478, b. Mrs. Heywood proved herself 
an actress of considerable talents in cha- 
racters of a lively and elegant cast, during 
the short time that her health allowed her 
to appear on the Bath Theatre. Her 
maiden name was Dely, and at a very 
early age she was introduced to the pub- 
lick by Mr. Elliston at the Surrey Thea- 
tre. A broken heart hurried her to the 
grave in her 28th year. 

P. 569, a. In the early part of the 
French Revolution, Cardinal Maury was 
a Member of the National Assembly, and 
distinguished himself by his fervid elo- 
quence in opposition to the claims of 
liberty, and in support of the antient re- 
gime in Church aod State. He was, how- 
ever, successfully opposed by Mirabeau, 
Rabaut St. Etienne, Bailly, Talleyrand 
Perigord, Condorcet, Fayette, and others ; 
but he was so unpopular that the mob 
would on one occasion have hanged him 
on a lamp-post, if he had not converted 
their tragedy into a farce, by asking 
them, “ Whether, after they had hung 
him there, they thought they should see 
any better >?” 

P. 572, b. Mrs, Nevinson was a most 
accomplished and interesting woman. She 
has left two children by Dr. Nevinson, and 
was mother to Lieut. Moody, of the S6th 
regt. in Portsmouth garrison ; who being 
under orders to embark for the Mediterra- 
nean, had set off the same morning to take 
leave of her, and arrived at her house soon 
after she had been brought in a corpse. 

P, 574, a. Mrs. Broadhead was mother 
of Theodore Henry Broadhead, esq. M.P. 
for Wareham, Colonel Broadhead, and 
Lady Dashwood King. Her remains were 
deposited in the family-vauit at Hendon. 
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To Essays, DisserTaTIoNs, 


Abbot, Rt. Hon. Charles, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, illness of, 451,452. 
created Lord Colchester, 561. ‘See 
Colchester, 

Accidents — drowned in a coracle, 77. 
vessel sunk near the Nore, 27u. fire- 
damp, 367. steam-packet, i). spring- 
gun, 463. boat upsetting at Bath, 
559. boats upsetting at Millbank, and 
London bridge, 623. a steam-boat 
bursting, 624. 

Adams's Narrative concerning Timbuc- 
too, 221. 

Africa, intelligence from, 7}, 171, 267, 
364, 461, 617. 

Agriculture, French, remarks on, 299. 

Netherlands, perfection of, 294. 

Ahenside, anecdotes of, 140. 

Albemarle, Earl of, letter to, on Thanks- 
giving for the Regent’s safety, 416. 
Algiers, intelligence from, 71,171, 461. 

description of, in 1740, 600, 

Alnwick, account of, 577. 

America, intelligence from, 72,172,267, 
364, 461, G17. 

— on the Revolution in, Yellow 
Fever, &c. 595. 

Annunciation, Essay on the, 330. 

Antiquities, Latent, 14, 114. 

Arbuthnot's family and letters? 403. 

Architectural Innovation, 7, 223. 

Architecture, Progress temp. Geo, I. 223. 

Aristophanes, valuable edition of, 206. 

Army Estimates, debates, 258—261,548. 

Articles A and AN, rules for use of, 304. 

Arundel, antiquities found near, 464. 

Asia, intelligence from, 71, 171, 266, 
364, 460, 617. 

Atherton-house, Yorkshire, 225. 

Aurora Borealis, 220. 

Austria, Emp. of, letterto Mad. Ney, 363. 

Awiliscombe, Devon, epitaphs at, 492. 

Badius, Jodocus, Navis Stultifere Col- 
lectanea, 23. 

Baker,Mr. his “Northamptonsbire,” 500. 

Ball's hill, co. Hertford, lowered, 464. 

Bangor Cathedral School, 226. 

Bankrupts’ affairs, defects in administra- 
tion, 130. A remedy in the Act, 598. 

Bankrupts, humourous essay on, 387. 

Barberry tree, ii, 220, 517. 

Barclay's “ Ship of Fools,’’ 207. 

Barton Segrave, account of, 201. 

Basire, James, account of, 246. 

Beaudesert, hill at? 348. 

Beauties of England and Wales? 295. 

Beck, Anthony de, Bp. of Norwich, 47. 

Bees, advantages of keeping, 129. on 
the management of, 584. 

Bell, Rev. Dr. W. benevolence of, 646. 
Gest. Mac, Suppl, LXXXVIL, Paar I. 
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Beloe, Rev. W. memoir of, 371. 
Belsham, Mr. reply to Lord Thurlow, 10, 
remarks on, 132. 
Belvoir Castle, re-erection of, 464. 
Benefices, small, plan for improving, 135. 
Bent, Ellis, Esq. character of, 636.. 
Bible, improved versions exped ent, 136, 
Bible Societies, on the poor subscribing 
to, 133.—Pope’s Bull against, 365; au- 
thenticity of Bulls against denied, 594. 
Bibliomania, 22, 205. 
Biography, observations on, 291, 292. 
Birch, Eleazar, escape in 1745, 404. 
Board of Agriculture, on report of, 132, 
Booker, Mrs. and Rev. M, memoir of, 566. 
Border Antiquities of England? 482. 
Boutlen, Anna, arms of, 5°20. 
Bound, Dr. N. life and doctrines of, 
503, 597. 
Boxing-match, 173. encouragement of 
Boxing reprobated, ii, 228, 496. 
Bradshaw, President, his family, 123. 
Brant’s Stultifera Navis, 22, 23, 207. 
Brazils, insurrection in, 618. facts re- 
specting the Provinces, 619. 
Bread, recipe for, 149. 
Bridges,John, historian,epitaph, 201} ,202. 
Briefs, statement respecting, 495. 
Bristol Cathedral School, 327. 
British Museum, Athenian marbles, 80. 
Browne, Hawkins, character of, 56. 
Bruand, M. Description of a Mosaic, 17. 
Bryant, Mr. anecdote of, 180. 
Buchan, Earl, epitaph on, 433. 
Bull. See Bible Society. 
Buonaparte, complaints of, 267. mo 
tion respecting, 360. 
Burgess. Sce St. David's. 
Burial Service, omissions in, improper, 
402. 
Burn, Dr. J. epitaph on, 435. 
Burnet, Bp. his character and monu- 
ment, 113.his house at Clerkenwell,497. 
——— Dr. 7. De statu mortuorum, 57. 
Burslem, national school established at, 
559. 
Calculous Complaints, recipe for, 122. 
Calendar of the years of our Lord God, 
&c. 1685, author of ? 208. 
Cumbridge, proposed improvements, 319. 
society of Collegians at, prohibited,462. 
Public Library, catalogue 
wanted, 230. 
— University, Prizes, 60, 155, 
251, 442. academical honours, 442. 
Fitzwilliam collection, 539. bequest 
to, ibid. 
Canada, district without Clergy, 203. 
subscription for Churches recom- 
mended, 417. 





Canal 
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Canal Shares, price of, 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576. 

Cancellieri, on the word Dominus, 114. 

Canning, Right hon. G. his Embassy to 
Lisbon, 455. 

Canterbury Cathedral School, 418. 

Capital Punishments, hint respecting ,607. 

Carlos, Don, marriage of, 362. 

Carter,Mrs. E. eulogy on her letters, 403. 

Cashman the rioter, execution of, 270. 

Cathedral Schools, 11. St. Asaph, 225. 
Bangor, 226. Bristol, 327. Canter- 
bury, 418. 

Catholics in Ireland, proceedings, 268. 

Catholic Emancipation, impolicy of, 399. 
debates on, 545, 550. 

Catholic. See Roman Catholic. 

Celtic Funerals, &c. 16. 

Chalmers, Alexander, his Biographical 
Dictionary, 291. 

Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, his preaching 
commended, 431. 

Chancery Proceedings, delay attending, 
599. 

Charles T, medallion of, 209. 

Cheshire, Compendium of its History, 123. 

Chimney-sweeping, miseries of, 131. 
meeting respecting, 173. 

China, failure of the Embassy to, 266, 
364, 461. 

Chinese Dictionaries, 61. 

Christenings, private, censured, 203. 

Christian Religion, Sum of ? 348. 

Church Antiquities illustrated, 14, 

Church, of St. Ebbe, co, Oxford, opened, 
173. New Churches, at Weymouth, 
462. at Frome, and at Guernsey, 463, 
G22. at Glasgow, 621, a Church in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields projected, 500. 

Churchmen frequenting Chapels of Dis- 
senters, impropriety of, 400. 

Circuits of the Judges, 176, 634. 

Clark, Mr. Chamberlain, speech of, 174. 

Claverton estate, 173. 

Clergy, unjust character of, 592. 

Bill respecting, 417, 454, 550. 

Clerical Institution at St. Bees, 338. 

Clock on a new principle, 78. 

Coals, policy of taking off the duty, 21. 

Coffee-Simmerer, described, 603. 

Coinage, Silver, issue of, 175. proclama- 
tion respecting new Coinage, 270. 

of Henru VI. 326. 

- of Scotland, particulars, 602. 

Coins, Buildings upon, 16. 

Saxon, discovered, 620. 

Colchester, Lord, particulars respecting, 
483. 

ollingwood, Lord, monument to, 464, 

Column for National Victories, 607. 

Combe, Dr. C. memoir of, 467, 

Committees of Secrecy, Reports of, 165, 
2528, 554, 

Compass, on the variations of, 421. 

Congo Expedition, 71,72. _ 

Consolidated Fund, War Taxes, &c, 2). 
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Consular Annals, Fragment of, 347. 

Copyright Act, hardship of, and petition 
against, 490. 

Corbet, J. of Sundorne, character of, 
570, 636. 

Corpulence, proper mode of subduing, 
333, 334. 

Covent-Garden Market, picture of, 112. 

Cough and Catarrhal affections, relief for, 
624. 

County History, Compendium of, 25, 30, 
123,210, 299, 409, 505, 517, 604, G05. 
commended, 122, 604. 

Cox, W. his services in exploring the 
Blue Mountains, 118, 119, 122. 

Craniology satirized, 334. 

Crawford, Dr. Adam, epitaph on, 149. 

Creation, Scriptural account perverted, 
107. 

Criminals, repentance of, 607. 

Crucifixion, darkness at, 136, 322, 444. 

Cumberland, Duchess of, still-born child 
of, 174. 

Dagobert, Monument of in St. Denis, 
423, 518. 

Dallaway, Mr. “ English Architecture,” 
392, 482. 

Deaf and Dumb, successfully treated, 
368. 

Dean Forest, new Church in, 40°. 

Dell, William, inquiry respecting, 482. 

Denmark, intelligence from, 171, 266, 
364. 

Devonshire,compendium of its histery,25. 

Digestive Organs, on the action of, 321. 

Disney, Dr. account of, 189. his prin- 
ciples censured, 212. query relative 
to, 593. 

Dissenters, some causes of theirincrease, 
134, 

Distresses of the Country, observations 
on, 105, 106. speech on, 213. 

Dollars, Bank, notice respecting, 78. 

Dominus, &c. M. Cancellieri on, 114. 

Dorsetshire, compendium of its history, 
30. 

Drapers’ Company, benevolent conduct 
of, 520. 

Drury Lane Theatre, meeting of propri- 
etors, 272. 

Dry-Rot, Essay on, 414. 

Dublin Charitable Association, 139. 

Dudiey, Rev. Sir H. B. vase presented 
to, 272. ; 

Dugdale, work erroneously attributed 
to, 208. 

Durham, compendium of its history, 210. 

Bishops of, origin of rights, 211. 

Ear, Dispensary for diseases of, 424. 

Early Rising, advantages of, 272. 

Earthquake, shock of at Mansfield, 268. 

Echo, curious fact relating to, 77. 

Ecclesiastical History, remarks on, 323, 
397,586 ; hint respecting, ii. 

Edgeworth, R. L. memoir of, 637. 

Edinburgh College, preceedings, 173. 

Education, 




















Zducation, National, extension of, 559. 
meeting of the National Society, 624. 

Engraving, modes of, 244. 

Erskine, Lord, brief account of, 433. 

Lady, monument of, 433, 

Escape from the Rebels in 1745, 404. 

Essex, compendium of history, 299, 517. 

Eton Montem, account of, 559. 

Exmouth, Lord, presented with the 
Freedom of London and a sword, 173. 

Finance Committee, Report, 272, 450, 455. 

Fires — in Bishopsgate-street, Dyer’s- 
buildings, Ashridge, near Barnet, 80. 
near Edmonton, 173. at Darlington, 
268. near Penzauce, 269. at Weston, 
367. Great Wigborough, 368. Knott 
Mill, Manchester, 462. Thame, 463. 
Aldbourne, ibid. Birmingham, 464. 
Exeter, 620. by lightning at Southamp- 
ton, ibid. at Bermondsey, 624. 

Fisher, Mr. his very curious Work on 
“ Stratford,”’ 328, 489. 

Fishery at Hartlepool, 484. 

Fleming, Lieut. murder and suicide by, 
373. 

Flowers, Exotic, first importation of, 426. 

Fonnereau, Rev. W. account of, 276. 

Font at Litchet Maltravers Church, 209. 

Food, at a cheap rate, 102, 230, 346. 
quantity, &c. necessary for health, 419. 

France, intelligence from, 67, 169, 264, 
361, 457, 557. 

Frobisher, Martin, deed respecting his 
expedition for the North-west passaze, 
585. 

Fruits, Exotic, first importation of, 426. 

Garrow, Sir W. invested as a Judge, 464, 

Gem found near Rumsey, 209. 

Geneva Catechism, observations on, 136, 
420. 

Genius, extraordinary instances, 78, 604. 

George Ill. anecdotes of, 334, 387. 
state of his health, 78, 173, 270, 368, 
464, 559. 

Germanicus, French Tragedy of, 361. 

Germany, intelligence from, 70, 171, 
266, 363, 459, 558. 

Gibbon’s Decline, &c. Bp. Newton on, 57. 

Girtin, Thomas, account of, 247. 

Glastonbury, Abbot’s Inn at, 8, 225. 

Glazier’s-horse, insecurity of, &c. 348, 

Glesum, inquiry respecting, 111. 

Gloucester, Duke of, brother of Henry V. 

197. 

Gloucestershire, compendium of its his- 
tory, 409. 

Gort, Viscount, account of, 563. 

Graduates, lists of, wanted, 482. 

Granger’s Biography, new edition de- 
sirable, 200, 482. 

Greatness of Mind, essay on, 512. 

Greatrakes, William, \etter of, 499. 

Gresley family, particulars respecting, 
607. 

Griston, Topographical account of, 315, 
3. 
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Guernsey, Church for English at, 622. 

Guildford, Earl, memoir of, 181. 

Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, debates 
on, 353, 254, 356, 357. Royal assent, 
358. continuation of, 549. 

Hainault, House of, history, 103. 

Jacoba, Countess, memoir, 196. 
Province of, 293, 

Hair, anecdotes concerning, 343. 

Halle, visit to, 4. 

Hampden Clubs, 167. 

Hampshire, compendium of history, 505. 

Hanbury, Rev. 7. and his father, 462. 

Hargrave, William, account of, 275. 

Haricot, on the cultivation of, 298. 

Hartlepool, fishery at, 484. 

Harvey, Sir D. and Lady, portraits, 24. 

Health, observations on, 321. old pre- 
cepts to preserve, 580. 

Hearne, Thomas, artist, memoir, 372. 

Heat, extraordinary, 620, 624. 

Hebrew Language, observations on, 533, 

Henley, custom at, 157. 

Henry 111. Staff-head, inquiry, 422. 

Henry V. critique on a passage in, 497. 

High Treason, trials for, 560, 625. 

Hili, Rev. R. Chapel assessed to Poor's 
Rate, 80. 

Hindoo apologue, 528. 

Hinksey, North, account of Church, 393. 

Hoffer, subscription for monument, 558. 

Hogarth, paintings by, 111, 112. 

Hole, Archdeacon, brief notice of, 228. 

Holland family, pedigree of, &c. 124. 

Holland, John, meravir of, 133. 

Horner, Francis, memoir of, 275. 

Horseleech, a proguosticator of weather, 
77. 

Horsiey, Controversy with Priestley, 10. 

Hospiltuls, Endowed, survey proposed,322. 

Hossac, Dr. C. anecdote of, 518, 

Howden Church, ruinous state of, 605. 

Hughes, Dr. D. account of, 276. 

Hutton,Miss, anecdoies of her father, 242. 

Jackson on Timbuctoo, confirmed, 221. 

Jamaica, proceedings in, 74. 

Jesting, Fuller on, 436. 

Jesuits, College of, at Stonyhurst, 173. 

Index Indicatorius, ii. Gi, 157, 253, 348, 
444, 482. 

Insane, inquiry as to treatment of, 24. 

Insanity, remedy for, 348. 

Insolvent Debtors, separation requisite, 
348. 

Inundations at Chirk Collieries, and in 
the Isle of Ely, 76. 

Johnson, Dr. Hints for his Life of Pope, 
427. Strictures on his Lives, 58, 291. 

Johnson, John Mordaunt, memoir, &c. 
of, 443, 521. Ciampi’s epitaphon, 525. 

Johnsonians, sect of, 157. : 

Ireland, proceedings of Catholics, 262. 
neglected state of poor, 520. disturb- 
ances in, 619. 

Italy, intelligenee from, 70, 170, 266,362, 
459, 558, 

Italian 
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Stalian Proverb, 195. 

Junius’s Letters, anecdote relating to, 
296. conjecture concerning, 499. 

Rillegrew family, particulars of, 484. 

King. See George Ill. 

Knox, J. his birth-place, 297. 

Labouring Classes, parliamentary grant 
for relief of, 452. 

Land, Rev. John, memoir of, 637. 

Laurence family, brief notices of, 318, 
518. 

Lawrie, Lieut. death of, 278. 

Lee, Dame, epitaph on, 504. 

Le Marchant, Major-gen. monument to, 
464. 

Leonine verses from Salisbury Missal, 580. 

Le Piper, Francis, account of, 245. 

Leitsom, Dr. extracts from Memoirs of, 
141. 

Lewis, H. P. lamentable case of, 204. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, project for church 
in, 560. 

Lincoln’s Inn, the pillar in removed, 499, 
518. 

Lindsay and Milton, passages in, 606. 

Lisbon, conspiracy at, 557. 

Litchet Maltravers Church, Font at, 209. 
Lockhart Memoirs, Clerk’s manuscript 

notes upon, 195. 

London, City of, sword and freedom pre- 
sented to Lord Exmouth and Sir D. 
Milne, 173. addresses to the Prince 
Regent, 173, 174. 

London Streets, origin of their names, 427. 

London Wail, fragments of, 196, 401. 
Lotteries, debates on, 449, 551. 
Luddites, trials of, 464. verdict for da- 

mages committed by, ibid. 

Mad Dog, remedy for the bite of, 558. 

Madeley, Roman Coins discovered at, 464, 
Madison, Mr. message to Congress, 72. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, tower of, 10. 
Magnetic needle, rubbed with onion juice, 

76. variation of, 272, 421. 

Mahometan Empire, state of, 6. 

Manchester, disturbances at, 269, 270. 
Mant, Dr. R. particulars respecting, 286. 

Manufactures, motion respecting, 360. 

Markets, Prices, 95,191,287,383,479,575. 

Marlborough, first Duke of, inquiry re- 
lating to, 296. 

—— late Duke, memoir of, 179. 
Marlborough-house, near St. James's, 175. 
Marsh, Dr. H. Bp. of Landaff, character 

of,3. his “Lectures on Prophecy,” ibid. 

Marville, M. effects of musick on ani- 
mals, 205. 

Mason's Manuscripts, information re- 
specting, 295. 

Massena, M. memoir of, 320. 

Matthew's (St.) Gospel, questions, 593. 

Mayor of Garratt, picture of election, 111, 
Mede, Philip and Thomas, tombs, 605. 

Meen, Rev. H. memoir of, 86. 

Meetings, seditious, in various parts, 555, 
556. 





Merchant of Venice, critique on a pas- 
sage in, 498. 

Meteorological Diaries, 2,94, 98,190,194, 
286, 290, 382, 386, 478, 574. Extra- 
ordinary heat, 620, 624. 

Midshipman, young, advice to, 599. 

Milibank Penitentiary, Regulations, 514. 

Miller, Captain, murder of, 373. 

Miller's Gardeners’ Dictionary, new eci- 
tion wanted, 482. 

Milne, Christian, an uncultivated poet- 
ess, 429. 

Miiner’s Church History, strictures, 591. 

Mrs. H. and family, account of, 





276. 

Milton and Lindsay, passages in, 606. 

Miracles of Romish Church, 325,397,586. 

Missionaries in the Society Islands, 75. 

Monkey, instincts of, 519. 

Monte Video, Portugueze invasion, 74,75. 

Morris dancers in London, 518. 

Mortality, Bills of, 95, 191, 287, 383, 
479, 575. 

Mosaic at Estavaye described, 17. 

Murphy, Arthur Charles, memoir of, 470. 

Musick, power of, 204, 

National Monuments, sites suggested for, 
577, 607. Monument proposed to com- 
memorate Waterloo described, 501. de- 
signs for Monuments approved, &c. 624, 

National Society for educating Poor, 623. 

Nature, Phenomena of, instructive ten- 
dency, 108. 

Naval Brevet, arrangement for, 319. 

Neild, James, memoir of by himself, 305. 

Netheriands, intelligence from, 70, 170, 
265, 362, 458, 557. tour through va- 
rious parts of, 3, 103, 196, 292, 4285. 

Newby House, Yorkshire, 224. 

Newcomen, Viscountess, death of, 563. 

New South Wales explored, 117. ad- 
vices from, 75, 462. 

Newton, Bp. extracts from his “ Life,"’ 56. 

Night Thoughts, query respecting, 346, 
434. 

Northamptonshire, proposals for His- 
tory of, 500. 

Offices, proposed abolition of, 272, 450, 
455. 

Oldborough, a Roman station? 8, 

Orange, young Prince of, Sponsors, 270. 

“ Ornaments of Churches considered,’’ 
author of, 229. 

Oxford University Prizes, 60. 

Paine, Thomas, anecdote of, 595, 596. 

Panselene, or Mock-Moon, observed, 272. 

Paradise Lost, translated by an Icelandic 

Clergyman, 61. 
Parish Registers, right of search,130,317. 
Parish Stocks, punishment of, 253, 488. 
Park, Mrs. S. memoir of, 87. 

Parker, Mrs. Beatrix, memoir of, 563. 
Parliament, Constitution of, 303, 304. 
proceedings, 162, 257, 353, 449, 545. 
Parliamentary Reform, cgnsiderations 

on, 218. debate on, 551—554. 
Parliaments, 
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Parliaments, on duration of, 125, 218. 

Peckitt, Miss, defence of her tather, 392. 
that defence carried too far, 482. 

Penitentiary, Millbank, regulations, 514. 

Pestonjee Bomanjee, death of, 86. 

Petzelians, sect of, 459. 

Philosophical Society, anniversary of, 560. 

Philosophic Contemplation, Pleasures, 582. 

Piccadilly, a part of dress, 427. 

Pickering, Major J. character of, 141. 

Pindar, valuable edition of, 206, 

Pitt Club anniversary, Birmingham, 621. 

Poisoning, trial for, 464, 

Poiice, report on, 454. 

Poligny, its etymology, 19. 

Pompeii, discoveries at, 363. 

Poor, proceedings, &c. for relief of, 101, 
173, 231, 269, 270, 346, 368, 621—On 
the Poor subscribing to “ible Socie- 
ties,&c.133. Libraries proposed for,328. 

Poor Employment Bill, discussion of, 
452, 548. 

Poor Laws, remarks on, 237. committee 
on, 263, 264. hint respecting, 348. 
importance o*, 494. 

Poor in Ireiand, neglected state of, 520. 

Poore, Edward, movument to, 620. 

Pope’s Bull. See Bible Society. 

Pope, A. Johuson’s \.ints for his L fe, 427. 

Poppy, on the cultivation of, 297. 

Porson’s Trustees, benefaction of, 442. 

Portugal, intelligence from, 458, 557. 
marriage of the King, 558. 

Potash taken internally, antidote to, 424. 

Prayers from Geneva Catechism, 611. 

Prevost, Sir G. defence and character of, 
83; observations on, 229. 

Priestley. See Horsley. 

Prince Regent, dowation, 78. speech to 
Parliament, ibid. outrage on, 79. ad- 
dresses thereupon, 79, 174, 175, 270. 
thanksgiving for his safety, 175. de- 
bate on his speech, 162, 163, 164. 
message to Parliament on dangerous 
practices, 257. 

Prisons, Mr. Neild’s visits to, 306—309. 

Prize-fighters, question,322. See Boxing. 

Prophecy, Bishop Marsh on, 3. 

Public Institutions, duty of assisting, 138. 

PubliclVorship, action for not attending, 
368. 

Puritans, 1639, characterized, 100. 

Quakers, harangues at Bath, 269. 

Quarrendon Chapel, ruinous state, 504. 

Queen, illness of, 368. report concern- 
ing Queen's drawing-room, 464. in- 
stance of her patronage, 470. enter- 
tainment of Eton scholars, 559. 

Radstock, Lord, method of relieving the 
Poor, 230. letter to Lord Mayor, ibid. 

Rebels in 1745, remarkable escape from, 
404. 

Reform, advice on the subject of, 138. 

Reformists, intemperate, censured, 13. 
arts of exposed, 214. 

Religion, South on the pleasures of, 437, 
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Religious Houses, dependent on Norman 
Convents, 444. 

Republican Mania, observations on, 595. 

Retrospect of the Year 1816, 40. 

Revenue, deficiency of, 20. 

Revolutionary Conspiracy, progress of, 
166, 555. 

Rhodes, Mrs. H. account of, 374. 

Roman Catholic Chapel at Glasgow, 77. 
at Cobridge, 609. 

Roman Catholics abroad, report on, 80, 

Roman Catholic. See Catholic. 

Roman Coins discovered at Madeley, 464. 

Roman Miliary at Leicester, 203, 

Rookby House, Yorkshire, 225. 

Rothes, Earl of, account of, 188, 

Royal Arms, supporters of, 520. 

Rudge, Samuel, memoir of, 131, 

Rugby School, Prizes, 442. ii 

Rundali, Miss, her “ Symbolical Ilustra- 
tions,” 34. 

Russell, William, account of, 573. 

Russia, intelligence from, 266, 364, 460, 
617. rescript of Emperor in favour of 
Dissenters, 266. 

Sacred Exercises, by Mr. Wilcox, 611. 

Safety Lamps, by Davy, &e. 251. 

St. Asaph Cathedral School, 225. 

St. David's, Bp. of, letter relative te 
Wreckers, 203. 

St. Denis, painting of its interior, 423, 
518. 

St. Helena, intelligence from, 171, 267. 

St. John’s, Westminster, architecture, 7. 

St. Michel, order instituted, 68. 

St. Patrick's Day, celebration of, 271. 

St. Paul’s School, orations, 368. 

Salisbury, etymon of, 579. 

Salisbury Missal, \eonine verses, 580. 

Sarcophagus discovered near Arundel, 
464. 

Saunders, Dr. W. account of, 571. 

Schools, Endowed, inquiries respecting, 12. 

Scriptures, Holy, analysis of, 51, eulo- 
gium of, 609. 

Scudamore, John, first Viscount, memoir 
of, 99. family of, ibid. 

Sea-bathing Infirmary, 143. 

Seals discovered at Evesham, 209. 

Seamen and Soldiers, charity for, 129. 

Seditious Assembly Bill, 354, 357,449,450. 

Sedley, Sir C. speech of, &c. 432. 

Sewell, Dr. G. memoir of, 434. 

Shaftesbury Abbey, antiquities at, 209. 

Shakers, society of, in America, 617, 

Shakesperian Pedigree, and Shakespere 
the right spelling, 34. remarks on 
passages in, 497. proper mode of spell- 
ing, 498. 

Shenstone, epitaph by, 297. 

Sheridan, R. B. asserted plagiarism of 
explained, 606. 

Sheriffs for 1817, 176. 

Shipwreck, rescue from, 458. 

Shopkeeping Nation, 105. 

Shrewsbury, theatrical performance, 269, 

; Shrewsbury 
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Shrewsbury Abbey, Infirmary of, 105. 

Sicily, new constitution of, 70. 

Sidmouth, Lord, debates on his instruc- 
tions 1o Magistrates, 546. 

Skelton, Rev. Philip, anecdote of, 58. 

Skinner, Bp. Statue to his memory, 404. 

Small Debts, Society for, 307. 

Smith, Rev. W. of Nevis, inquiry, 33. 

Snelling’s Silver Coinage, inquiry, 253, 
326. 

Society, Academical, licensing, 452, 454. 

Society of Arts, &e. anniversary, 559. 

Society for Christian Knowledge, 560. 

Somerville, Captain, account of, 280. 

Song's, inquiry respecting, answered, 444. 

Southey’s Wat Tyler, trial respecting, 271. 
his apology, 389. 

Spain, intelligence, 170,265,362,458,557. 

Spanish America, intelligence from, 74, 
172, 267, 365, 462, 619. 

Spencean Clubs, 165, 167. 

Spring Guns, illegality of, 420. 

Stafford, Marquis of, his liberality, 620. 

Stage-coach, damages for overturning, 
620. 

Stained Glass for Arundel Castle. 272. 
progress of Stained Glass in England, 
310—315. Mr. Peckitt’s proficiency, 
392, 482. 

State of the Country, cursory view, 390. 

Steam-boat, bursting, 367, 624. 

Steevens, G. notices of, 435. 

Stocks, price of, 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576. 

Storms at Plymouth, &c. 76, 77. in va- 
rious parts, 268. at Oxford, 463. in 
various parts, 620. 

Strong, J. an extraordinary genius, 604. 

Stuart Correspondence, at Rome, 170. 

Stultifera Navis, editions of, 22, 207. 

Suffrage, Universal, 124, 218, 304. 

Sun, observations on its spots, 109, 110. 
supposed Temple to at Estavaye, 19, 
20, 21. . 

Supporters in Heraldry, 348. 

Swallows, §c. uncommon appearance of, 
221. 

Sweden, intelligence, 171, 266, 363, 460, 
558, 617. conspiracy against Crown 
Prince, 364. 

Swithin, St. proverb concerning, 512. 

Switzerland, intelligence from, 362, 459. 

Symbolical Illustrations, 34. 

Tawstock house, Devon, described, 489. 

Terra Incognita of Lincolnshire, 101. 

Fhanksgiving for the Regent's safety, re- 
marks on objectiens to, 416. 

Theatres, profits of, decreased, 270. 

Theatrical Register, 177, 273, 369, 465, 
561. 


Theocritus, first translation from, 157. 

Theological Queries, 593. 

Thirlwail,Rev. Thomas,complaintagainst 
in House of Commons by Police Com. 
mittee, 454. his apology, 545. 

Thomson, Dr. W. memoir of, 279, 647, 

Thumbs, crossing of, origin of, 444. 

Timbuctoo, observations respecting, 221, 

Tithes in Dorset and Berks, 132. ob- 
servations on the subject, 151—154, 
250. 

Tobacco, on the cultivation of, 298. 

Topography, remarks on, 4. 

Towers, on their origin and use, 9. 

Travers, Benjamin, character of, 469. 

Trees, organization of, 414. 

Turkey, intelligence, 266, 364, 460, 617. 

Tyrwhitt, Rev. R. account of, 285. be- 
quest to Cambridge University, 539. 

Veil, taking of described, 493. 

Vincent, Dr. inscription defective, 328. 

Unitarians, plan of coalition with ? 444, 

Voltaire, insinuations of ? 444, 

Wallace, Sir W. colossal statue of, 621. 

Warburton, Bp. Lecture founded by, 241, 

Ward, Rev. W. epitaph, 33, 488. 

Warton, T. poetry of overlooked, 423. 

Wat Tyler, injunction refused, 272. 

Waterloo, Visit to, 295, 485. thoughts 
on the field of, 488. See Watsonal Mo- 
numents. 

Waterloo Bridge, architect of, 482. Sur- 
rey side a fit site for National Monv- 
ments, 578. the Bridge opened, 624. 

Waterloo Subscription Fund, 175. \ibe- 
ral donation to, 272. 

Watson, James, trial of, 560, 625. 

Weagg, G. S. particulars of, 190. 

Wellington, Duke, monuments in honour 
of, 268, 620. his unrivalled self-posses- 
sion, 486. 

Wesleyan Chapel at Bagshot, 269. 

West Indies, intelligence, 364, 617. 

Westminster Abbey, feelings excited by, 
332. 

Westminster School, plays at disapproved, 
514. 

Whitaker, Rev. Dr. Speech on the State 
of the Country, 213. 

Wight, Isle of, compendium of its his- 
tory, 505. 

Wilcox, Mr. author of Sacred Exercises, 
611. 

Wilson, Benjamin, account of, 245. 

Wither, George, character of, 42, 43. 

Wood, M. Lord Mayor, elected M, P. 560. 

Wooler, J. trial for libel, 623. 

Woolston, Rev. W. account of, 276. 

Woollett, W. account of, 245. 

Worlidge, T. account of, 246. 
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Address of a Minister to a Parishioner, 
614. 

Ainger, Rev. W. Sermon by, 338. 

Allwood, Rev. P. Warburton Lectures, 
239. 

Anacreon, &c. Translations of, 44. 

Apicius Redivivus, 441. 

Armata, a Fragment, 236. 

Barksdale, Clement, NymphaLibethus,44. 

Bees, Treatise on, 341. 

Beit, R. Supplement to Vesey, 526. 

Bible Class Book, 609. 

Borromeo, Count, Library of, 59. 

Bowles, J. on Savings Banks, 437. 

Bownde, N. Treatise of Consolation, 429. 

Brazil, History of, Part Il. 528. 

Britton, J. Norwich Cathedral, 44, 

Broome, A, Selections from Fuller and 
South, 436. 

Bryan, M. Painters and Engravers, 243. 

Burdy, Mr. Life of Rev. P. Skelton, 56. 

Byron, Lord, Prisoner of Chillon, 41. 

Cary, Rev. H. F. Translation of Dante, 
233. 

Charaeter of Passing Events, 137. 

Church, Essay on its’ Revenues, 150. 

Clergy, Laws relating to, 238. 

Consolation, Treatise full of, 429. 

Corpulence, Cursory Remarks on, 332. 

Cove, Dr. on Revenues of the Church, 
150. 

Cox, Rev. R. Lives of the Fathers, 534. 

Cranborn Chase, History of, 54. 

Craniological Physiognomy, Lectures on, 
334. 

Crisis, 449. 

Cromwell, T. School-boy, 54. 

Crosstone, Address to Parishioners of, 330. 

Crowland Abbey, History of, 50. 

Curiosities of Literature, 425. 

Dance of La Batteuse, 345. 

Dante's Vision, Translation of, 233. 

Dash, a Tale, 533. 

D' Israeli, I. Curiosities of Literature, 
425. 

Dubois, M. Description of India, 527. 

Education, Public, Three Tracts on, 611. 

Egypt, &c. Narrative of a Journey, 234, 

Epistles and Gospels, Sermons on, 51. 

Ewing, T. System of Geography, 440. 

Ezekiei’s Prophecy concerning Cogue, 
139. 

Fathers, Lives of, 534. 

Fidelia, a Love Epistle, 43. 

Fosbrooke, Rev. T. D. Sermon by, 53. 

Free Masonry illustrated, 53. 

Fuller and South, Selections from, 436. 

Geography, System of, 440. 

Geneva Catechism, G\1. 
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Genius, Influence of, a Poem, 140. 
Genlis’s Battuecas translated, 533. 
Germany of Madame de Stael, Critical 
Analysis of, 243. 
Hair, Human, Essay on, 342. 
Hall, John, of Durham, Poems by, 44. 
Hampstead, Topography of, 431. 
Hardenbrass and Haverill, a Novel, 529. 
Harvest, Remedy for the late bad one, 
346. . 
Heraldry, Catalogue of Books on, 612. 
Highlands, North, \etters from, 429. 
Horne, M. Word for my Country, 330. 
House of Mourning, a Poem, 339. 
Huish, R. Treatise’on Bees, 341, 
Hutton, William, Life of, 247. 
Hymns and Songs of the Church, 44. 
India, Description of the People of, 527. 
Johnson, J. M. Select Library of, 521. 
Johnson's Dictionary by Todd, 59. 
Treland, Statistical Account of, 147. 
Irish Free Schools, Report of, 441. 
Lalla Rookh, 535. 
Le Breton, P. Sacred Poems, 437. 
Lee, H. Dash, a Tale, 533. 
Legh, T. Journey in Egypt, &c. 234, 
Lettsom, Dr. Memoirs of, 140. 
Lexicon, Hebrew, Greek, and Chaldaic, 
537. 
Literary Bazaar, 344. 
Lives of Dr. Pocuck, Bp. Pearce, Bp. 
Newton, and Rev. P. Skelton, 56. 
Lord's Supper, Sermon on, 54. 
Lyon, S. Theological Lexicon, 537. 
Magistrates, Vindication of, 337. 
Mant, A. C. Narrative by, 612. 
Maps, Example-Book on the Use of, 440. 
Mason, W. S. “ Ireland,” vol, Il. 147. 
Modern Manners, 531. 
Montague Newburgh, a Tale, 612. 
Montgomery, J. Thoughts on Wheels, 
438. 
Monthly Gazette of Health, 149. 
Moore, 7’. Lalla Rookh, 535. 
Moule, T. Catalogue of Heraldry, 612. 
Neale, J. P. Westminster Abbey, 331. 
Newton, Bp. Life of, 56. 
Norwich Cathedral, &c. History of, 44. 
Nympha Libethus, or Cotswold Muse, 44. 
Painters & Engravers, Dictionary, 243. 
Park, J. J. Topography of Hampstead, 
431. 
Pastor's Fireside, 145. 
Pearce, Bp. Life of, 56. 
Penn, G. on Prophecy of Ezekiel, 139. 
Pettigrew, T. J. Memoirs of Lettsom, 
140. 
Placide, a Spanish Tale, 533. 
Pocock, Dr. Edward, Lite of, 56. 
Poem; 
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Poems, by J. Hall, 44, by Thomas Stan- 
ley, 44. 
Poor, Village Counsel to, $36, 614. 
Poor Laws England’s Ruin, 345. 
Porter, Miss J. Pastor’s Fireside, 145. 
Prisoner of Chillon, 41. 
Prophecies, Lectures on, 239. Prophecy 
concerning Gogue, 139. 
Rachel, a Tale, 533. 
Reece, Dr. Gazette of Health, 149. 
Reformers, Hints to, 137. 
Retirement, Duty and Benefit of, 610. 
Richmond, Rev. R. Sermon by, 609. 
Ring, John, Translation of Virgil, 612. 
Roberts, S. State Lottery, 438. 
_ Robertson, J. Example Book of Maps, 
440. 
Rowland, A. Essay on Hair, 342. 
Rudge, Rev. J. Sermon by, 54. Address 
to a Parishioner, 614. 
Sacred Poems, 427. 
Savings’ Banks, Reasons for, 437. 
School-boy, with other Poems, 54. 
Schools, Public, Defence of, 611. 
Scott, J. House of Mourning, 339. 
Scriptural Essays, 329. 
Sermons: by Warner, 51 
53. Rudge, 54. Ainger, 338. 
mond, 609. Worthington, 610. 
Shepherd's Hunting, 41. 
Short-Hend, Art of, 532. 
Signals, Acadian Code of, 439. 
Skelton, Rev. Philip, Life of, 56. 
South and Fuller, Selections from, 436. 
Southey, BR.“ Brazil,” Part IL. 528. 
Spence’s Letters from Highlands, 429. 
Stael, Madame de, “ Germany, criti- 
cised,” 243. 
Stanley, T. Translations by, 44. 
State Lottery, a Dream, 438. 


Fosbrooke, 
Rich- 


Stenography, 538. 

Stephenson's Safety Lamp, Description 
of, 250. 

Stories for Children, 55. 

Symmons, Dr. Charles, Translation of 
Virgil’s Eneis, 612. 

Tege's Book of Knowledge, 346. 

Thirlwall, Rev. T. Vindication of Ma- 
gistrates, 337. 

Todd, Rev. H. J. edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, 59. 

Zransmigration, a Poem. 340. 

Twells, Dr. Life of Dr. Pocock, 56. 

Valpy’s Edition of Virgil, 344. 

Fesey’s Reports, Supplement to, 526. 

Fillage Counsel to the Poor, 336, 614. 

Vincent, Dr. Defence of Public Schools, 
611. 

Virgil by Valpy, 344. 
Translation, 612. 
Wadd, W. Remarks on Corpulence, 332. 

Waltzing, Description of, 345. 

Warburton Lectures, 239. 

Warner, Rev. R. Sermons by, 51. 

Waterloo, Shades of, 154. 

Westminster Abbey, History of, 331. 

Westney’ s lnstructions concerning Wines, 
&e, 441. 

West, Mrs. Scriptural Essays, 329. 

Wheels, Thoughts on, a Poem, 438. 

Wiliiams, D. Laws relating to the Clergy, 
238. 

Witlyams, J. B. nAuence of Genius, 140. 

Wilsoa on Waltzing, &c. 345. 

Wines, &c. Instructions concerning, 441. 

Wither, George, Shepherd's Hunting, 
41. Fidelia, 43. Hymnsand Songs, 44. 

Worthington, Rev. H. Sermon by, 610. 

Young, M. Shades of Waterloo, !54. 

Young Man’s Book of Knowledge, 346. 


Prospectus of a 
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Allen, Mr. Translation on Sacrifices, 156. 

Apicius Redivivus, 61, 156. 

Armiger, Mr. on Physiology, 540. 

Bayley, Mr. History of the Tower, 60. 

—— Mr. Poems, 156. 

Beaufort, Capt. Antiquities in Asia Mi- 
nor, 61, 155. 

Beil, Dr. W. Sermons, 60. 

Beit, R. Supplement to Vesey, 156. 

Bible Class- Book, 252. 

Rible Society, Reply to a Letter on, 156. 

Bichene, Mr. on the Prophecies, 156. 

Bigland, J. on the Character, &c. of 
Nations, 443. 

Blackburn, I. on Ship-building, 252. 

Biiss, Mr. Wood's Ath. Oxonienses, 539. 

Blomfield, E. V. Greek Grammar, 155. 

Bowdler, J. Select Pieces, 443. 

Bower, A. History of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, 252, 

-Bownde, N. Treatise full of Consolation, 


oO 
252. 


Brande, Mr. Outlines of Geology, 156. 
Bright, Dr. Travels from Vienna, 155. 
Brition, J. Winchester Cathedral, 442. 
Broome, Mr. Selections from Fuller, &c. 
251. 
Buck, Rev. C. Memoirs of, &c, 443. 
Byrom, Lord, Manfred, 539. 
Campbell's Lives of the Admirals, 155. 
Carey, Dr Appendix to Latin Prosody, 
252. English Composition, &c, 540. 
Carter, Mrs. E. Letters of, 60. 
Chalmers, Dr. Remarks on his Dis- 
eour-es, 540. 
Chappell, E. Voyege to Hudson’s Bay, 
347. 
Clarke, C. on the State of Spain, 540. 
Clerical Guide, 540. 
Cobbin, Rev. J. Philanthropy, 540 
Coliyer, Dr. Treatise of Luther’s, 347. 
Cooper, Rev. E. om Divine Truth, 443. 
Coote, Dr. History of Europe, 443. 
Creighton, N. Ruins of Gour, 540. 
Dance 
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Dance of Life, 252. 

Dangeau, Marquis, Memoirs of, 443. 

Debrett’s Peerage corrected, 61. 

De Sacy’s edition of Pilpay’s Fables, 539. 

Dillwyn, L. W. Catalogue of Shells, 
347. 

Drake, Dr. Shakespeare and his Times, 
347. 

Drummond, Sir WH. Odin, a Poem, 347. 

Dyer, C. G. “ Whole-length Portraits,” 
252. 

——G. on the English Constitution, 347, 

Dymock, J. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 347. 

Edgeworth, Mr. on Roads and Carriages, 
61. 

————— Miss, Comic Dramas, 252 

Education, Public, Tracts respecting, 347. 

Elegant Girl, 60. 

Elgin Marbles, 442. 

Evans, Rev. J. Excursion to Windsor, 
&e. 443, 

Evelyn, Sir John, Diary, &c. 443. 

Evening Hours, 443. 

Farey, Mr. Report to Board of Agricul- 
ture, 155. 

Fine Arts, Annals of, 540. 

Forster, E. Catalogue of British Birds, 
347. 

7. on the genus Hirundo, 540. 

France, &c. Picturesque Tour, 539. 

Genlis, Madame, Les Battuecas, 60. 

Gordsn, Sir 4. on the Church Cate- 
chism, 156. 

Greaves, Miss, Amatory Poems, 61. 

Guildhall, Description of, 442. 

Halfpenny, Mr. Plates by, 155. 

Haslewood, W. ov Office of Receiver, 156. 

Havell’s Views of Seats, 442. 

Hays, M. Family Annals, 60. 

Heber, R. Defence of Bampton Lectures, 
347. 

Herbert, Hon, # Muse Etonenses, 443. 

Hero, or Adventures of a Night, 443. 

Horn, A. on the Mosaic Cosmogony, 156. 

Hunter, J. History of Sheffield, 253. 

Hyett, Mr. Northamptonshire Monu- 
ments, 155. 

Jorgensen, J. Travels through France, 
&e. 442. 

Kenneir, J. M. Journey through Asia 
Minor, 155. 

Kerby, W. on Entomology, 347. 

Kirkton, J. History of Church of Scot- 
land, 252. 

Layman, Capt. Maritime History, 252. 

Lewis, J. H. on Short-hand, 156. 

Leyden, Dr. Travels in Africa, 136. 

Literary Gazette, 156. 

Lathographic Art, Specimens of, 252 

Luckcock, Mr. Philosophical Essays, 251. 

Luther on Libertie of a Christian man, 
&c. 347. 

Mackenzie, W. Swiss Patriots, 540. 

Mackintosh, Sir J. History of Great Bri- 
tain, 156. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. LXXXVIL, Paar I. 
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Marmyun Family, &c. History of, 539. 

Marriage, a Didactic Poem, 60. 

Mills, C. Hist. of Muhammedanism, 60. 

Miine, WW. Translations from the Chi- 
nese, 540. 

Monk Wearmouth, &c. Hist. View of, 6c. 
Montucci’s Account of Morrison’s Chi- 
nese Dictionary, and of his own, 540. 

Moore, T. Lalla Rookb, 347. 

Morell, Rev. 7. studies on History, 539, 

Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, 61. 

Neale, J. P. Westminster Abbey, 155, 
251, 347. 

Netherlands, Costume of, 155. 

Newnham, W-Tribute of Sympathy, 448. 

Nicholas, Mr. Voyage to New Zealand, 
443. 

Nichols, John, Mlustrations of Literary 
His'ory, 60. Works of Hogarth, 442. 

Nightingale, Rev. J. History of St. Sa- 
viour’s Church, Southwark, 442. 

Ogg, G Lectures on Dry Rot, 443. 

Overton, Mr. Genealogy of Christ, 443. 

Owen, Dr. Selections from his Works,347. 

Park, J. J. on the Law of Dower, 156. 

Patriot's Portfoliv, 443. 

Paxton’s \\lustrations of Scripture, 540. 

Pearson, H. Memoirs of Buchanan, 155. 

Peck, Mr. Isle of Axholme, 251. 

Phillips, Charles, Speeches, 252. 

- W. Lectures on Astronomy, 347. 

Physicians, College of, Account of, 539. 

Piurality of Worlds, 540. 

Poetical Register, vol. 1X. 443. 

Polyglott Bible, Part 1. 347. 

Pompeiana, Part L. 155. 

Pope’ s Homer, Notes from Wakefield, 61. 

Preston, R. Treatise of Estates, &c. 156. 

Price, G. on the Law of Extents, 156, 

Pronunciation, Errors in, 540. 

Purton, T. Midland Flora, 251. 

Radamanthus, Hystorie of, 252. 

Raffies, T. S. Account of Java, 252. 

Rammohun Roy's Translation of Brah- 
minical Works, 540, 

Ray's Proverbs, 443. 

Rennell, Major, Ulustrations of the His- 
tory of the younger Cyrus, 252. 

Renou's Village Conversations, 60. 

Revolution in France, Memoirs, 540. 

Revolutionary War, Letters on, 347. 

Riley, J. Shipwreck and Sufferings, 443. 

Ring, J. Translation of Virgil, 443. 

Rolls, Mrs. Home of Love, 60. 

Ruding, Rev. R. Annals of Coinage, 60, 
539. 

Rutter, Rev. H. Key to Old Test. 347. 

Sarratt, J. H--Works on Chess, 60, 

Scott, J. House of Mourning, 156. 

Sebustiani, Latin Translation of Testa- 
ment, 347. 

Shakespeare's Hindoostanee Dictionary, 
251 

Sharpe, C. K. edition of Kirkton's His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, 252. 

Sinclair, 
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Sinclair, Sir J. Code of Agriculture, 540. 

Smith, Rev. V. Course of Prayers, 347. 

Southey, Mr. bis edition of Morte d’Ar- 
thur, 61. . 

Sowerby, J. Midland Flora, 251. 

Spence, W- on Entomology, 247. 

Spirituous Liquors, Effects of, 6C. 

Spurrell, S. Vice Triumphant, 156. 

Spurzheim, Dr, Reply to his Opponents, 
156. On Insanity, 539. 

Stephens's Greek Thesaurus, 155. 

Stevenson, Rev. 2. Scripture Portraits, 
443. 

Styles, Dr. Memoirs of Rev. C. Buck, 443. 

Surrey, History of, 442 

Symmons, Dr. Translation of Zneis, 60. 

Talfourd, 7. N. Laws of Toleration, &c. 
540, 


Taylor's Toarding-school Correspond- 
ence, 156. 

Thenard on Chemical Analysis, 156. 

Tomlins, H. N. Practice of Quarter Ses- 
sions, 156. 

Vedant, &c. Translation of, 540. 

Vincent, Dr. ow Public Education, 347, 

Williams, J A. Memoirs of Mr. J. P. 
Kemble, 539. 

———— T. W. Abstract of Public Acts, 
540. 

Wilson's Manual of Divinity, 539. 

Worthington, Rev. H. Advantages of So- 
litude, 443. 

Yates, Rev. R. Basis of National Wel- 
fare, 156. 

Young, 4. Oweniana, 347. 

——— Rev. G. History of Whitby, 442. 
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dbstinence, Lines on, 352. 
Anacreon, Ode 1X. translated, 64. 
Asteria rocking the Cradle, 63. 
4von River, Soug to, 158. 
Bath, Lines on leaving, 161, 
Bees, Lines on, 342. 
Bignicourt, epigram from, 445. 
Birmingham, Ladies, Stanzas 
to, 254. 
Blue-eyed Lassie, 541. 
Booker, Mrs. tributary lines to, 543. 
Bradford, Sir H. \ines on, 161, 
Brebeuf, epigram from, 445. 
Britain, Address to, 439. 
Brooke, Arthur, fragment by, 446. 
Burns’s Blue-eyed Lassie, 541. 
Byron, Lord, Sounets by, 41. 
Campbell, Miss, Poems by, 254. 
Cave, Isabella, epitaph on, 448. 
Childe Harold, Lines on the third Canto, 
63. 
Cobourg, Prince,Ode on his marriage, 158. 
Country Surgeon, Lines on, 159. 
Crook- Barrow Hi/l, Lines on, 65. 
Days of my Youth, 541. 
Delamere Fumiiy, epitaphs on, 435. 
Dyer, G. Ode by, 63. 
Drunken Barnaty’s Excursion, 615. 
England, a Poem, 351. 
_Bpigram, original, 445. Epigrams from 
the French, ib, Latin Epigrams, with 
translations, 542. 
Epitaphs, 254, 435, 448. 
Fables, 64, 352, 544. 
Fire, Stanzas on, 254 
Fitz-Gerald, W. T. Lines for Literary 
Fund, 445. 
Greece, Stanzas on, 140. 
Harington, Dr. epitaph on, 254, 
Hayley, Lines by, 541. 
Hope, Adaress to, ii. 
Horton, J. epitaph on, 254 


relating 


POETRY. 


Judgement, Great Day of, 352. 

Juvenile Talent, Stanzas in honour of, 
448. 

Kemble, Mr. Farewell Address, 349. 

Lady's Billet, lines to, 161. 

La Motte, Fable by, paraphrased, 254. 

Lemierre, epigram from, 445. 

Lines, on the Writer’s entering his 73d 
year, 254; Lines addressed to that 
Writer, 445. Lines to a departed 
Daughter, 349.—Lines to a Lady, 255. 

Literary Fund, Address for, 445. 

Manesty, Rev, J. epitaph on, 254. 

Marriage of Night end Day, 350, 

Memory, Ode to, 160. 

Meyler, Mr. translation of Epigram on 
Sleep, 445. 

Montgomery, J. Address to Britain, 439. 

Months, Description of, 341. 

Moore, T. Lalla Rookh, extracts, 535. 

Moore, Sir John,—The Battle, The Bu- 
rial, G16. : 

Mulso, Rev. J. epitaph on, 254. 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, address to, 542. 

Oxford, Farewell to, 447. 

Persian, Translation from, 62. 

Pindar, Praise of, &c. 62. 

Porter, Miss, Lines on Mr. Neild, 308. 

Prologue spoken at Shrewsbury Theatre, 
255. 

Pythagoras, character of, 340. 

St. Mugustine’s, Canterbury, Lines, 341. 

Scott, Paul, Lines to his memory, 340, 

Scott, Waiter, Lines by, 349. 

Sewell, Dr. G. Poems by, 434. 

Sleep, Ode to, 256. Epigram on, 256, 445. 

Solid Wisdom and Trifling Wit, 65. 

Song in imitation of Lovelace, 161. 

Sonnet, to Mrs: P. 64. prefixed to Beau- 
ties of Massinger, 541. Sonnets by 
Lord Byron, 41. 

Sovereigns of England in three jines, 65. 

Spring, 
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Warton, T. Epigram on Sleep, with 
Translations, 256, 445. 

Webbe, Samuel, Monody to, 349. 

Willis, Browne, satirical Verses, ii. 446. 

Woicot, Dr. Transiation of Warton’s Epi- 
gram on Sleep, 445. 

Yew Tree at St. Oswald's Well, 256. 





Spring, Address to, 256. Lines on, 350. 

Stage Coach Travelling, pleasures of, 
448, 542. 

Stained Glass, Lines on, 810, 311, 314, 
315. 

Thurlow, Lord, Paraphrase of Horace, 














62. Sopg to the River Avon, 158. 














Allsten 280 

Almon 232 

Alten, Count, 642 
Althorpe, Ld. 356 bis 
AmeerK han 364,460 
Amherst 466 

—— L. 266, 267,461 
281, 


Aacken, Bar. 642 

Abauzit 136, 370 

Abbot, 8. 396 

— Abp. 313 

———r, h. C. 165, 
455,545, 551, 561 

Abbott, Just. 176, 





634 Anderson 279, 
Abdy 300 423, 424. A. 466. 
Abel 574 G, 92 
Abercrombie, 274. Andrade, Chev. 284 


Andrewes 89 
Andrews 88. A. 274. 
J. P. 425. R. 289. 
S. ib. W.E. 595 
Angell 643 
Angelo 91 
Angerstein 549 
Anglesea, M. 31,284, 
487, 502 
Angouleme, Duch. 
170, 279, 540 
Anne, Queen, 175 
Annesley, h. W. 639 
Anson, Lady, #2 
hon. E.H.641 
——— Vise. 463 
Anstruther, Sir J. 


SirJ. 279. R. 574. 
Sir R. 502 
Aberdeen, E. 262. 
Countess, 283 
Abingdon, E. 128, 
393 
Abrahams 273 
Ackermann] 55,252, 
319 
Ackland, Sir T. D. 
26, 549 
Acland,Rev.T.G.177 
Adam 275, 474 
Adams 82, 173. J. 
572 
Addington 473, 548 
Addison 57, 435 





Adolphus 369 178, 382 

Affleck 561 Antill 118 

Aikin 559 Antonio, Don, 474 

Ainslie 374,466. Sir Antrim, C’tess, 562 
P. 621 Antt 2864 

Aishforde 493 Aplin 473 

Aitken 511 Apodaca 75 


Alcock 370, 473 Apreece 274 





Alder 569 Applewhaite 285 
Alderson 295, 296, Appleyard 187 
376, 476 Arbuthnot 177 
Alegrete, Marg. 75 Archer 224, 377 
Alen 622 ——— Lady, 112 
Alexander, Emp. Arden 573 
364, 509, 545,617 Armroid 370 
- 432. Sir Armstrong 470,571, 
A. 449 645 
Allan 211, 569 Arnault 361 
Allanson 183 Arnold 177, 624 
Alleock 573 Arrall 274 
Allen 123. 282, 642. Arratt 476 
T.L, 90 Artigas 172 
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Ashfield 465 
Ashhurst 273 
Ashley, Sir A. 496. 
h. C. 121 
Asperne 348 
Aspland 635 
Astley 369, 
H. 475 
Aston 224 
Athawes 376 
Atherton, Sir R.225 
Atkins 454, 455. F. 
188. Sir R. 414. 
T. 377 
Audley, L.Chane.303 
Aufrere 196 
Augusta, Prs. 559 
Aulton 282 
Austen 251 
Austin 562 
Austria, Emp. 558 
Austwick 573 
Auther 376 
Aylesford, E. 377 
Aynsworth 476 
Ayton 474. 


Sir J. 


Back 185 
Backler27 2,315,368 
Bacon 30, 283, 433 
Baddily 570 
Baden, Pr. 478 
Badham 635 
Bagshaw 466 
Bagshawe 562 
Bagshot 410 
Bagster 347 
Baguenault170, 186 
Baillie 467, 541 
Bainbridge 187 
Baines 176 
Baker 142, 269. Sir 
F.F. 26. P W. 
31. R. H. 465 
Lady 465 
Bakewell 427 
Baldwin 58, 189. J. 
642 
Baldwyn 279 
Balfour, Lady 178 












Ball 29 

Balteel 82 

Bancroft 620 

Bankes iii.164, 225, 
356 bis. H. 31 

Banks 442 

Lady 32 

Bannerman 111 

Barber 143 

Barbey 573 

Barbor 376 

Barclay 186, 207, 
208,230. M.B.375 

Bardgett 177 





Barford 476 

Baring 68, 170, 357. 
C. 549. Sir T. 
264, 506 


Barker, E. 444. J. 
316. J. R. 410. 
M. 475 

Barlace 207, 559 

Barlow 274, 370,638 

Barnard 33, 368 

Barneby 182, 2¢1 

Barnes 397 

Barnett 283 

Barney 316 

Barns 157 

Baro 504 

Baron 644 

Barré 499 

Barrett 605 

Barrington 635. Sir 
J. 506 





Bp. 211, 
270, 410, 648 

Barrow 281, 348, J. 

‘a 

é Bp. 226 

Barruel-Bauvert, 
Count, 279 

Barry 282 

Bartlett 273, 381 

Bartolozzi 377 

Barton 466 

Basden 466 

Baseley 369 

Baskerville 477 

Bastard 26 * 





Bass 
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Bass 118 

Basset 172, 572 

Batchelor 316 

Bateman, Bp.48,393 

Bates 374 

Bath, M. 463 

- E. 553 

Bathurst 465. r. h. 
Cc. B. 163, 164, 
258, 262,264,360, 
410, 451 tis, 452, 
545, 546, 548 bis 

———— Bp 49,550 

Earl, 267, 

361,410, 449, 450, 
457 

———— Allen, Ist 


Batten 465 
Battersby 177 
Bavaria, K. 70 
Baudin 68 
Baugh 378 
Bayer 157, 569 
Bayley 375 
Justice, 176, 
634 
Beach 410 
Beatson 561 
Beauchamp 177 
eee EL 157 
Beaufort 82, 637 
Card. 505 
)). 410,474 
Beaufoy 178, 466 
Beauharnvis 558 
Beaumont 187 
Beauvilliers 186 
Becher 282, 465 
Becket 245 J. 173, 
561. Thomas a, 
604 


Beckford 315 

Beckwith 270, 368, 
628. E.J. 61. J. 
M. M. 466. Sir 
T.S. 370 

Bede 210 

Bedford 369, 473 

——— D. 112, 281, 
493 

Bedloe 414 

Beecroft 568 

Beeke 152 

Beevor 562 

Beharrel 473 

Beilby 90 

Bell, A. 272. D. 466. 
J. 347. R. 644, 
T. 285, 638 

Bellairs 82 

Beliringer 475 

Belt 178 

Bence 571 


Benkensen 170 
Bennet, Hon. Mr. 
356, 357, 359,360, 
451, 452,454,545, 
548. J, 178 
Bennett 620. R. H. 
A. 506 
Bent, J. 636. M. 
184. R. 636 
Bentham 554 
Bentley 189, 354, 
355. P. 186 
Bently 626 
Berdmore 245 
Berdt, D de, 377 
Beresford 178, 613. 
B @1. Sir J. 455 
Marshal 557 
Lord 170 
Berkeley, E. 410 
Berkin 402 
Bernadotte 266 
Bernard 374. sir R. 
423 
Berri, D. 557. Da- 
chess 265, 557 
Berry,J.473. R.570 
Berthon 274 
Bertie 274 
Bertrand 172, 458 
Best 635 
Betton 174 
Betts 623 
Bewick 90 
Bewicke 475 
Bickersteth 7 
Bicknell 643 
Bigge 370, 466 
Bigiand 414 
Bill 90 
Binge 503 
Bingham 639 
Binning, Lord, 261, 
4) 
Birch 474, 635. G. 
567. J. 375 
Bird 78, 442 
Birkett 284 
Birley 374 
Birmingham 608 
Bishop 90. E. 9}. 
J.644. Sir W.92 
Bishopp 273. E.466. 
G. 177 
Bisset 506 
Blacas 266 
Blachiord 94 
Black 624 
Blackburne 189, 
369, 561 
Blackett, Sir W. 94 
Blackleach 414 
Blackmoor 473 
Blackner 186 
Blackstone 552 


Blagrave 178 


Blaine 476 
Blair 279, 471 bis 
Lady H. 369 

Blake 112, 604, 608 

Bland 474. hon. 
Mrs 273 

Blandford, M. 179, 
180 

Blandy 305 

Biathwayrt 56] 

Blaxland 118, 120 

Blaythwaite 410 

Bleuler 572 

Blew -tt 26 

Bligh 506 

Blizard 565 

Blois 82, 378 

Blomefield 46, 316, 
317, 394,395,396. 
F. 376 

Blomer 186 

Blomfield 635 

Blore 50, 501 

Blount 93, 562 

Blucher363,509,616 

Boddam 369 

Boden 464 

Bodley, SirT. 99 

Boerhaave 434 

Boevey, Sir T.C, 
410 

Bogle 82 

Boileau 368 

Bolland 369, 376 

Bolton 568 

——— Lord 506 

Bonaker 561 

Bond 31, 378 

Bonbam 209 

Bouner, Bp. 303 

Booker 204, 566 

Boringdon, E. 26, 
348 ~ 

Borret 395, 396 

Borrie 280 

Borrowes, Lady 444 

Bosanquet 184, 300, 
549 

Boscawen 471 

Boswell 178,261,285 

Boughey, Lady, 274 

Boughton 569 

Boulton 274 

Bound 157 

Bourbon, D. 170 

Bourdillon 281 

Bourgoing 533 

Bourne 264. S. 451. 
V. 542 

Boutflower 60 

Bower 31 

Bowles 182,509,511. 
C. 209. G. 475 

Bowman 281, 571 

Bownass 182 

Bowyer 99, 303 
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Boyce 181, 375 
Boycott 181 
Boyd 185, 186 
Boydell 376 
Boys 574, 641 
Bradley 376, 414, 
635. J. 177 
Bradshaw 274, 641 
Brady 188, 476 
Braick 639 
Brake, Lady, 465 
Brama, King, 364 
Brand 164, 260, 264, 
553 
Brant 207 
Brassie 475 
Bray 189, 312 
Braybrooke, L. 300 
Brayley 155, 331 
Breadalbane, E. 170 
Brennand 187 
Brereton 644 
Brett 411, 635 
Brettel 187 
Brewer 270, 295,368 
Brewster 640 , 
Brice 478, 643 
Brickenden 284 
Bridge 472, 635 
Bridges 201, 202, 
393, 560 
Bridgman 368 
Pridgwater, E. 80 
Bridport, Lady, 82 
Brietzche 475 
Bright 414 
Brighty 252 
Brisbane 230, 475 
Britton 442 
Broadhead 574, 648 
Broadley 561 
Broadly 561 
Brock 628 bis 
Bronickowski 279 
Brooke 376. A. 64. 
Sir R. 176. T.L. 
562. Ly. 279, 472 
P -ookes 476, 520 
broohkland 475 
Brooks 380, 627. J. 
343 
Brotherton 177 
Brougham 124, 164 
bis, 260, 261, 262, 
263,275, 303, 354, 
356 bis, 358, 359, 
360 ter, 450, 451, 
452, 455,457,490, 
548, 549 ter. G. 
80 


2 

Brown, J. 397, 642. 
J.T. 640. L.571. 
S. 574 

Browne, E. T. 38!. 
G, 274. G.A. 635. 
J. H. 81. T.H. 57. 
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W. 42. Ly. F. 569 
Bruce 235 
Brudenell 202 
Brognatelli 558 
Brune 31 
Brunswick, D. 60, 

521 
Brunton 187 
Brydges, Sir E. 43, 

433, 495. Sir G. 

99. J. 178 
Bubb 92 
Buccleugh, Duchess, 

155, 202 
Buchan, Earl, 621 
Buchanan 155, 468, 

648 
Buck 105, 570 
Buckingham,|D.100, 

431, 509, 511 

M. 258, 300, 

361, 506 

Lord, 482 
Buckinghamshire, 

E. 608. C’tess,183 
Buckle 562 
Buckler 442 
Buckworth 370 
Bulkeley,V. 123,482 
Bull 82, 463 
Bullen 82, 381 
Buller 474. Sir F. 26 
Bulley, G. 645 
Bullock 574 
Bulow 363 
Bunbury, Sir C. 268 
Bundock 93 
Bunyan 123 
Buonaparte157,172, 

509. Jun. 459,558. 

Jer. 558. Jos. 618 
Burdett, SirF.1656is, 

354, 356, 357, 259, 

455,549,627, 634. 

Lady, 379. 
Buriord 475 
Burges 492 
Burgess, Bp. 614 
Burgh 295, 296 
Burghersh, L. 524 
Burgoyne 178, 605 

Sir M. 368 
Burke 552, 553 
Burkitt 303 
Burn 173, 435 
Burnaby 307, 570 
Burnell 185 
Burnet 497 
Burnett 442. M. 497 
Burney 82. Dr. C. 

442, 561 
Burns 90 
Burrell 358 
Burrough, Just. 176, 
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Burroughes 176 


Burrow 442 
Burt, J. H. 646 
Burton 283,476. C. 
W. 646 
Bury, Bp. 212 
J. 182 
Busfield 376 
Bushe 370 
Buston 377 
Bute, Marq. 112 
L. 471. Ly. C. 
471, 472 
Butler 90,255. hon. 
J. 608. J.91,477, 
Sir R. 182. W. 184, 
274. hon. Mrs. 369 
Bp. 431 
Butterworth 455 
Button 157 
Byam 374 
Bynneman 347 
Byng 471 
Byrne 332 bis, 372 
Byron 562 


Cabanel 161 bis, 254 
Cabot 411 
Caddell 477 
Cadwell 189 
Caleraft 358, 451 
Caldwell 177. 618 
Caley 118, 119 
Call, Lady L. 369 
Calley 642 
Callow 332 
Calthorpe 47 
Calvert 258, 357 
Cambridge, E. 509 
Camden 99, 307 
Marq. 261 
Cameron 283. A. 88. 
H. 645 P 
Campbell 188, 273, 
$70,506, 617, 645. 
Sir A. 81,177. A. 
D. 274. C. 224 ter, 
225. sir G.178. G. 
186. H.638. J.T. 
118,122. J. 183, 
281, 370. S. 638 
Cann 411 
Canning, r.h.G. 164 
ter, 258 bis, 275, 
354,356, 450, 455, 
546, 552, 623, 640 
Canton 422, 423 
Canynges 409 
Capel 571 
Capell 157 
Carberry 90 
Cardale 569 
Cardaval, D. 557 
Carew 426. J. 604. 
Sir H. 26. Ly.187 
Carignan, Pr. 363 
Carleton 187 


Carline 620 

Carlisle 12, 228, 229, 

77 

Earl, 392 

Carlyle 643 

Carnarvon, E. 170, 
506 

Carpenter 614. B. 
644. G. 112 

Carr 370, 466, 643. 
C. 274. J.81,182. 
R. L. 89 

Carrick 573 

Carrington 176, 646 

Carrol, SirW.P. 177, 
370 

Carroll, J. ©46 

Carter 642, J. 156, 
424, 518 

Carteret 512 

—- Lady, 375 

Cartwright 627 

Carwardine 378 

Carwithen 561 

Cary94, 190,224,286, 
382, 478, 574 

Casamajor 453 

Casberd 549 

Cassaigne 557 

Cassan 608 

Casson 93 

Castanos 557 

Castle 625, 626, 627, 
629,630, 631,633 
634 . 

Castlehaven, L. 545 

Castlehill, L. 92 

Castleman 569 

Castlereagh, V. 257, 
258 ter, 261 bis, 
262,263, 264, 271, 
354, 356 ter, 358, 
360, 449, 455, 545 
bis, 546, 549, 551, 
552,625. V"tess 183 

Caswall 274 

Catley 128 

Caton 466 

Catramatto 617 

Cattley 472 

Cavan, E. 506 

Cave 94. Rev. Sir 
C. 94. Sir T. ibid. 
201 

Cavendish, Lord G. 
356. Lady C. 273 

Caverswall 610 

Cavill 282 

Cautley 397 

Cawood 207 

Cawthorne 357 

Caylus, Ct. 17, 20 

Cazenove 641 

Cazes, M. de, 69 

Ceeley 32 


Ceely 604 
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Chad 81 
Chadwick 640 
Chafin 31 
Chalmers, A. 113, 
228, 229, 435,483. 
G. 606 
Chalon 570 
Chamberlain 82,187 
Chamberlin, ii. 65, 
444 : 
Chambers 82, 273, 
474. W.C. Gal 
Chambres 379 
Champagne 444 
Champernowne 25 
Champigne 284 
Champion 473,573 
Chandler 473 
Chandos, D. 99 
Chapman 89,92,617. 
W. 644 
Charde 493 
Charles I. 348 
Charles IV. 170 
Charles V. 509 
Charlotte, Princess 
175, 279 
Chatham,L. 552,553 
Chatterton 58, «y9 
Chavasse 379 
Chauvel 465 
Cheeke 492 
Cheetham 595 
Cheffins 574 
Cherry 370 
Chester 90. R. 142, 
W.177 
Dean, 177 
Chetwynd 495 
Chevalier17dis,19,21 
Chevallier 251 
Chichester 26 
Chinnery 186 
Chippindale 474 
Chisholm 376 
Choiseul-Gouffier, 
Count, 646 
Cholmeley 177, 572 
Cholmondely 571 
Chrishop 375 
Christie 423 
Christophe 74, 358 
Church 473 
Churchill, LL. 179, 
180. Lord H.181. 
LadyA. 180. Lady 
A. S. 181. Lady 
C. 180,181. Lady 
E, 181 
Churton fi bis, 442 
Chute 506 
Cipriani 313 
Clanny 251 
Clanwilliam, C’ tess, 
283 
Clare 465 
Clarendon, 
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Clarendon, E. 100, 
283, 551 
Claris 256 
Clark, J. 285. M. 
89, 185. T. gl, 
603. W.151, 153. 
W.H. 273 
Clarke89,282. Capt. 
184, 282. E i. 
177,343. J 178. 
J. C. 643. S. 427 
Dr. 8.399. T.178. 
W. 640 
——— Lady 348 
Clary 645 
Clavell 31, 282,378, 
639 
Clavering 176, 211 
€lausel 617 
Claxton 476 
Clayton 562 
Cleary 262, 353 
Clerk, Sir G. 195. 
J,O.R. 149. T. 
92 
Clery 540 
Cleveland 643 
— Duchess 
343 
Clifford, hon. C.178. 
hon. R. 280. hon. 
T. 472. bon. Mrs. 
369 
Lord 26 
Clifton 176, 370,466 
Cline 368 
Clinton, Lord 474 
Clive, Lady C.F. 
466. Lady H. 178 
\Cluete 635 
Clonbrock, Ly 608 
Clonmell, C’tess 82 
Clonmore, Lady 465 
Close 444 
Clough 562 
Clatterbuck 283 
Clutton 282, 472 
Coates 472 
Cobbett 618 
Cobbold 442 
Cobham, Lord, 198, 
509 
———- Vise. ii, 446 
Cochran 476 
Cochrane, Lord 164 
bis, 258, 261 bis, 
354 bis, 357, 359 
bis, 555, 627 
— Sir T. 93. 
N. D. 171. Lady 
93 
Coek 222 
Cockburn,Sir G.509 
———— Lady 465 
Cockell, W. 644 
Cockerell, Sir C,4j0 


Cockerill 376 
Codrington 410 
Coghill 570 
Cohen 187, 375 
Coislin, C’tess, 189 
Coke, Sir E. 304 
Colchester, V. 483 
—————— L. 561 
Cole 280, 320 
Colebrooke 378 
Coleman 369 
Coleridge 414, 542, 
560 
Coles 570 
Colkett 476 
Collins 466, 641. C. 
90. T.90 
Collison 281 
Collyer 560, 562 
Colman 413 
Colquhoun 189, 375 
Colston 178, 414 
Combe 467, 560 
Combermere,L. 369 
Compton, L. 170 
————- SirT. 608 
Conduit 444 
Congreve 123 
Conolly 183, 466, 
562 
Constable 473 
Constantine, Pr.279 
Conyers 82, 300 
Cook, G. 282. J.635 
CGoeke,E.477. 3.484. 
M. S. 572. T.91, 
273 
Coombe 375 
Coope 566 
Cooper 375. G. 435. 
Sir G. 369. H.C. 
91. L.572. N. 
640. T.646. W.H. 
177 
Coose 76 
Coote, Sir E. 307. 
Sir H. 608 
Cope, Sir R. 506 
Copeland, SirJ, 211 
Copland 635 
Copley 560 
Copperthwaite 640 
Corbet, Bp. 4% 
Corbieres 69 
Cordell 281 
Corgan 381 
Cornewall 178 
Cornish 207 
Coryton 375 
Cosby, Lady, 571 
Cosser 626 
Costeker 92 
Cosway 423 
Cotteril] 177 
Cottle 414 
Cotton 27 1,369, 476 


Coverdale 157 
Coulie 379 
Countze 273 
Courtenay 356 
V. 26 
Courtnay SirT. 264 
Coward 187 
Cowell 142 
Cowling 280 
Cowper 75, 413 
— E. 170 
Cox 77, 261. M. 
375. P.2Z.374 
Coxe 253. C. H. 148. 
G. A. L. 474. M. 
91 
Coxwell 568 
Crabbe 466 
Cracraft 369 
Craddock 112 
Cradock 610 
Craig, Sir J. 84, 229 
Craigie 370, 638 
Cramer 570 
Cranch 71, 72 
Cranmer, Abp. 592 
Craven, Hen. B.410 
Craufurd 562 
Crawford 573 
Crawley 176 
Cremorne, L. 314 
Crespigny 562 
Crew 644 
—— Lord 157 
Crichton 635 
Cripps 380, 465 
Criswe}l 477 
Croft 466, 478 
Crofton 91 
Crokerl78, 262, 356 
Crompton 376 
Cromwell 92, 551. 
R511 . 
L. 426 
Cronin 82 
Crook 506 
Crooke 284 
Croom 644 
Crosby 644 
Crowder 370 
Crowe 284 
Crowther 178 bis, 
638 ‘ 
Crucifix 281 
Cruden 562 
Cuffe, Lady A. M. 
465. Lady D. L. 
370 
Cumberland, Wm, 
Duke 334, 405 
———— DP. 511 
Cumming 379, 643 
Cummins 640 
Cunningbam 648 
Cunyngham 370 
Curling 224 
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Curtins 93 
Curtis 228, 424. J, 
623. Sir R. 506. 
Sir W. 258, 455. 
Lady 381, 465 
Curwen 164, 173, 
263, 264,356,352, 
451 bis, 549, 553 
Curzon 82 
Cuthbert, St. 


21i 


210, 


Dakins 369 
Dalby 185, 641 
Dallas 562. Mr. 
Justice 176, 634 
Dallaway 482 
Dalrymple 475, 562 
Dalton 308, 644 
Daly 89 
Damer, Lady 31 
Damian, Card. 115 
Dampier 207, 465 
Dana 283 
D'Angely 457 
Daniel 518. G, 274. 
T.410. W. 378. 
Dann 642 
Dannenberger 234 
Darbon 279 
Darby 279, 375 
Darell, Lady 273 
Darke 461, 465, 646 
Darlington, E. 211 
Darnley 359, 361 
E. 252,283, 
550 
Darra 282 
Dart 332 
Dartmouth, E. 163, 
622 
Darton 280 
Darvall 640 
Darwin 273 
Daubeny 273 - 
Daubigny 478 
Davenport 36 
Davie, Sir J. 25 
Davies 75,435, 562. 
E. 76,572. J. 176, 
186, 643. P. 225, 
S. 61. W. 644 
Davis 90, 164. J.C. 
478. T.561 
Davison 358, 476, 


477 

Dawson 162. C. 639. 
E. 284. G. 375. 
G. A. 369. J. 569, 
571. W.474 

Day, J. 562, 644 

Daye 482 

Dayes 247 

Deacon 466 F 

Deakin 
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D' Israeli 608 Elizabeth, daugh. of 
Dixon 185, 295, 296, Charies I. 511 
F.561. J. ———— Prs. 559 
Ellenborough, Lord, 


Duckett 300, 333 

Dudley 166, 373 
Vise. 518 

Duff, M.S. 572 


Deakin 604 
Dealtry 3280 0 
Deane 378 i7. 


643 


De Burgh, Lady 608 

De Butts 622 

Decaen 170, 265 

De Carteret 623 

Decies, Abp. 608 

De Clifford, L. 410 

De Coetlogon 466 

Deconchy 91 

Dee 585, 586 

‘De Foe 212 

De Gohr 646 

De Havilland 622 

Delalande 19 

Delamare 574 

De Lancy 185 

Delawarr, E. 281 

——— C’tess, 465 

Delille 68, 614 

De Lisle 623 

Delme 506 

Del Rosso 16 

Dely 648 

Demay 376 

De Montmorency 
377 

Denbigh, E. 170 

D’Engelbrouner646 

Denis 635 

Denny 91, 644 

Denon 235 

Dent 89, 279 

Depuis 221, 222 

Derbishire 82 

Derham 303 

Dermer 182 

De Salaberry &4 

De Saluberry 177 

Desborough 182 

Desnouettes 617 


Desvoeux, Lady 444 
Devereux 270, 271, 
473, 642 
De Vernage 186 
Devonshire, D. 122, 
404, 405 
- Duchess 


Dewar 471, 635 
Dibdin 230 
Dick 184 
Dickenson 178, 264 
Dickins 472 
Dickinson 561 
Digby 640 
——- E. 31 
Diggins 476 
Diggle 380 
Dilly 144 
Dimond 369 
Dinsdale 568 
Dirrane 186 


Dobree 623 

Doctoroff 88 

Dodd 178. E. 187. 
R. 280, 482. T. 
279 

Dodds 374 

Dodgson 177 

Dodsley 212 

Dodson 422 

Dogood 257 

Dolben 187, 201 

Dolman 643 

Domett 380 

Domville 178, 466. 
Sir W, 452 

Don, Lady, 283 

Donald 235 

Donavan 466 

Donegal, Marq. 482 

Donnall 464 

Donnellan 274 

Donovghmore, Ld. 
550 

Dormer 82. hon, J. 
573 

Dorrington 89 

Dovaston 255, 269 

Douce 498, 518 

Dover 414, 568 

Douglas, F. 164. PF. 
J. 466. Lady F. 

77. Sir H. 177. 

M. 370. W. 475 

Dowdeswell 410 

Dowers 279 

Dowley 377 

Dowling 632 

Downe 31 

Downer 378 

Downie 230 

Downing 464, 520 

Downman 22 

Doxat 568 

Doyle 177 

Drake, Sir F. 413. 
Sir F. H. 25 

Draper 413, Sir W. 
499, 520 

Drayton 414 

Dredge 474 

Drewe 643 

Drinkwater 177 

Droelling 476 

Drummond 182. A. 
506. G. 572. Sir 
G. 81. H. 506. 
S. R. 466 

Dryden 291, 606, 
612, 613 

Ducane 300 bis 

Ducarel 641 

Ducie, Lord, 410 


Duffield 317 
Duffin 184 
Dugdale 208 
Dumaresq 17% 
Dumbarton, Ly. E. 
82, 348, 484 
Dumber 562 
Dunbar 376 
Dunboyne, Ly. 375 
Duncan 88, 286,506 
Duncannon, V'tess, 
178 
Duncombe, Ly. C. 
369 
Dundas 273. F. 177. 
W. 258, 264 
Danhill 374 
Dunkin 177 
Dunlop 274 
Dunod 17, 19 
Dunstanville, Lord, 
170 
Dunthorne 316 
Dupont 284 
Durand 622, 625 
Durbach !71 
Durer, A. 423 
Dutchman 646 
Dyall 627 
Dyer 355, 573 
Dyneley 209, 273 
Dysart, E. 506 
Dyves, Sir L. 32 


Earnshaw 569 

Eastwick 82 

Eben 558 

Ebdon 282 

Echlin 281 

Eckford 172 

Eckhel 467 

Eden, Sir R. 211 

Edgar 279 

Edge 381 

Edgeworth 540, 573 

Edmonstone 549 

Edwards 56, 638. B. 
512. G. 303 

Egerton 258 

Eggiuton 375 

Eginton 315, 518 

Eglinton, C’tess, 283 

Eglintoun, L. 471 

Ekins 202 

Eldon, L.iii,27 1,357, 
358, 450, 464, 526, 
547, 550 

Elford 187, 643. Sir 
W. 25 

Elibank, Lady, 173 

Etio 266 


176, 547, 560, 634 

Ellers 637 

Elliot, W. 546 

Elliott iii, 275, 354. 
H.M. 279. T. 9}. 
W. 258 

Ellis 378. C. P. 466. 
C.S. 375. G. 478: 
H. 178 

Eliison 283 

Elliston 648 

Elphinstone 492 

Elton 506 

Elwes 381 bis 

Elyard 188 

Embry 281 

Emm 91 

Enderby 562 

D'Enghien, D. 523, 
558 

England 462 

English 82 

Ewmpson 273 

Enniskillen, C’tess, 
186, 285 

Erle 32, 377 

Erpinghaw, SirP. 49 

Errington 506 

Errol, Earl, 369 

Erskine 365, 570. 
J. 374. hon. Mrs. 
269 

—— L353, 449, 
547, 548, 560 

Esdaile 82 

Essex 50. Lady 129 

—— E. 272 

Estcourt 549 

Evans 59, 566. C. 
R.574, 640. G. W. 
1 1ébis,120.H.562. 
J. 93, 176, 278. 
T. 307, 379, 465 

Evill 281 

Euston, E. 484 

Ewbank 639 

Ewen 430, 562 

Exmouth, V. 66,71, 
78, 162, 170, 257 

Eyre 71, 72, 282 
369, 37 


Facius 314 
Fahie 568 
Fallon 571 
Fane 570, 635 
Faraday €39 
Fardell 570 
Parmer 498 
Farquharson 3} 
Farr 367 
Farrer 178 
Farror 
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Farror 53 
Faux 378 
Fearon 182, 647 
Feaver 282 
Felton 509, 511 
Fendall 410 
Fenton 274, 585 
Fenwick 82, 279 
Ferdinand VII. 74, 
75, 170 
Fergusson 261 dis 
Fermor 477 
Fermoy, V. 608 
Ferrar 436 
Ferrers, E. 469 
Ferror 393 
Fettiplace 411 
Field 56) 
Fiennes 412 
Fifield 643 
Finigan 442 
Finiguerra 243 
Finlayson 184 
Fish 377 
Fisher 488 
Fitzaubrey 352 
Fitzgerald, M. 550. 
r. b.W.V. 147,550 
Lady 561 
Fitz-John 91 
Fitzmaurice 72, 90 
Fitzroy, Ly. F. 180 
Fitzwilliam, V. 608 
_ hon.A. 93 
Flaker 640 
Flaxman 404 
Fleming 176, 506 
Flemyng 333, 511 
Flesher 203, 644 
Fletcher 379 
Fleurs 20 
Flintoff 187 
Fludyer 605 
Folder 187, 188 
Foljambe, Lady, 477 
Folkestone, V. 261 
V'tess, 82 
Fonnereau 268, 570 
Foote J11, 511 
Forbes 280, 381,642. 
Lady J. 444 
Forbin-Janson, 171 
Fordyce 467 
Forjaz 557 
orster, E. 378. J. 
F. 562, R.570. S. 
635. T. 178 
Fort 224 
Forteath 2284 
Fortescue 562. 
J. 414 











Sir 


E, 25 

Fortrose, L. 379 

Fosbrooke 14, 114, 
136, 322 

Foster 629. J.F.562. 
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J.L.594. L. 545, 
W 466 

Fothergill, A. 144. 
J. 143, 333. M. 

79 

Fouche 171 

Foulkes 369, 465 

Fowler 91,311,642. 
B. 187. E #2. 

Fox #69, 500. rt.bon. 
C, 451, 552, 554. 
E. 377. L. 274. 
Sir S. 90, 348 

Foy 274, 376 

Frampton 31 

France 94 

Franceway 407 

Francis 407 

Franco 561 

Frank 258 

Frankfort, D, 283 

Franklin 317 

Franklyn 640 

Fraser 370. A.C.182. 
C. 466. G. 643. 
Dr.H. 466. T.370 

Freake 375 

Freckleton 643 

Frederick 622 

Free 368 

Freeman 274 

Freemantle 261 

Freire 557, 558, 569 

Freke 285 

Freycinet 68, 265 

Frost 274 

Fry 189, 643 

Fryars 80 

Fryer 375, 614 

Fulford 25 

Fuller 99, 572. J. 
643 

Furzer 185 

Fyers 82, 177 


Gaar 325 

Gage, Visc. 410 

Gale 189, 373, 475 

Galileo 109 

Gall 335 

Gallespie 267 

Galloway,C’tess, 285 

Galwey 71, 72 

Gandolpby 545, 546 

Gandon 223 

Gandy 155 

Garagi 458 

Garampi 115, 116 

Gardiner 475, 506, 
635 





Bp. 505 

Gardner 570 

Garforth 273 

Garner 645 

Garnier de Saintes 
617 


5 


Garrett 370 

Garret 500 

Garrow, Sir W. 258, 
262,354, 356, 465. 
Baron, 634 

Garth 497, 606 

Garthwaite 280 

Gaskin 560 

Gassendus 109 

Gatacre 282 

Gawtbrop 285 

Gay 254 

Geary,SirW.164 359 

Gell 184 SirW.155 

Genlis, Mad. 443 

Geramb, Baron, 458 

Gerrard 82, 274 

Gibbon 511 

Gibert 283 

Gibson 99, 375, 635. 
J.572,573. W. 188 

Bp. 285 

Gidley 76 

Gifford 355,465, 493 

Gilbanks 273 

Gilbert 264,303,369, 
450, 455 

Gilby 178 

Gilchrist 283 

Giles 313 

Gillman 186. Sir J. 
St. L. 282, 644 

Gilly 273, 569 

Gilpin 253. B, 212. 
W. 33, 511 

Giraud 91 

Girdlestone 90 

Gleadowe 563 

Glenbervie, L. 524, 
525. Ly. 187,525 

Glendining 184 

Gloucester, D. 354 

Glover 416, 417 

Glyn 370, Sir R. C. 
31 

Glynn 227 

Gnezn, Abp. 365 

Godby 578 

Goddard 178, 635 

Godtrey 465. Sir E. 
431 

Godwin 640 

Going 96 

Goldfinch 369 

Goldfrap 561 

Golding 472 

Goldson 378 

Goldsmith 277 

Goldwell, Bp. 226 

Gomm 88 

Gooch 474, 549 

Good 91, 473, 64) 

Goodden 31 

Goode 173, 368 

Goodeve 381 

Gooding 377 


— 





Goodyer 644 

Gordon 455, 635; 
Capt. 283. Sir A. 
506,643. C.F. 473. 
H.W. 562. W.186 

Gore 378. J. 82. W. 
©. 176. Lady, 274 

Gosling 189, 382 

Goss 280, 474, 648 

Gosselin 623 

Gosset 635 

Gossett 207 

Gotha, Prs, Louisa 
of, 82 

Gould 31 

Gough 50, 469 

Gower 571 

Gowland 474 

Grafton, D. 484 

Grain 284 

Grainger 160, 284 

Graham 465 

Bar. 176.634 

Granard, E. 284,444 

Grant 273, 545, 570, 
643. A. 89. C. 163, 
164. C, 275, 360, 
549. J. 184, 229. 
J. P. 549 bis 

Granville, L. 435 

Grape 466 

Grattan 451, 545, 
546, 594 

Grave 284 

Graves, Lady, 561 

Gray 82, 370, 562 

Greasley 379 

Greatbead 212 

Greatorex 605 

Green, Capt. 182. A. 
281. C.370. J. 
475 

Greenaway 641 

Gregor 642 

Gregory 560. W. 562 

Greig 466 

Grenfell 260, 262, 
356, 551 

Grenside 317, 397 

Grenville, L. iii,175, 
354, 449, 483, 550 

Gresham 393 

Grey, A. M. 178. E. 
163, 562. H.374, 
572. Sir T. 509. 
R. W. 466 

—— Bp. 49 

Hon. Mrs. 82 

—— Earl 258, 262, 
353 ter, 546, 548, 
550, 554 

Grey de Wiken, L. 
509 

Grieve }42 

Griffin 87 

Griffith 177,227,465 

Griffiths 
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Griffiths 548, 561 
Grimshaw 476 
Grimston, V. 484 
Grindal, Abp. 426 
Groome. 562 
Grosfeuille 170 
Grosvenor, E. 164, 
258, 262, 353,359 
Grotius 99, 100 
Groves 88. P. 184 
Grubb 639 
Grundy 186 
Gualt 378 
Guest 370 
Guise, Sir B. W. 410 
Gurdon 476 
Gurney 269,631,639 
Gwillim 643 
Gwynne 362, 506 
Gyfford 112 
Gyles 644 


Hackman 644 

Haden 82 

Haggitt 89 

Hale 280. Sir M. 413 

Hales, Dr. 58 

Halford, Sir H. 276, 
343, 368 

Halifax 444 

Halkett 445. Lady 
K. 465. Sir C. 642 

Hall, Dr.173. D. 
647. H.4728. J. 
48, 176, 568, J.C 
82. R. 90, 478. 
T.K. 176 

Halley 422 

Halliday 88 

Halliwell 178 

Hallowes 176 

Halls 82 

Halsey 474 

Halton, Lady 186, 
674 

Hamilton 235. Col. 
369. A.370. E. 
182. J.472. J.H. 
ii. 442. R. 635. 
T. 90, 376. Sir 
W. 272 

— Lord A. 
257, 262, 551 

Hamlyn, Sir J.W.25 

Hammet, Lady 379 

Hammond 178, 509, 
641 

Hampton 84, 478 

Hancock 635 

Hand 315 

Hanham, Sir J. 31. 
Lady 465 

Hankey 375 

Hankin 285 

Hansard 573 





Gent. Mac. Suppl. 


M 


Harborough, E. 94 
Harcourt, E. 393 
Hardenberg, Pr. 
363, 460 
Hardie 93 
Harding, F. 263. J. 
186. R. 376 
Hardwicke 376 
Hardy 620 
Hare 562. H.J.375. 
Hon. L, 370. M. 
177 
Harford 410, 644 
Hargrave184, J. 275 
Harker 88 
Harkness 178 
Harland 176 
Harman 300, 379 
Harper 111,281,344 
Harriott 93, 473 
Harris 368. H. B. 
82. W. 643. W.A. 
176.Hon.Mrs. 183 
Harrison 221, 378, 
500, 626. 647. B. 
549. C.@2ll. J. 
211. J.H. 300 
Harrowby, L. 135, 
353, 550 
Harsnet, Abp. 303 
Hart 271, 635 
Hartopp 648 
Hartwell 492, 608 
Harvey545,618. Dr. 
303. C. 370 
Harwood 613 
Hastings 648 
———-- M.258,315 
Hatch 300 
Hatchard 594 
Hatchman 172 
Haviland 273, 378 
Hawarden, V’tess, 
369 
Hawden 381 
Hawes 635 
Hawke, L. 511 
Hawker 378 
Hawkes 378 
Hawkesworth 277, 
978 
Hawkey 71, 72 
Hawkins 283, 498 
Haworth 18 
Hawthorn 488 
Hawtrey 381 
Hay 57, 380, 645. J. 
466. Lady J. 561 
Haynes 370,476,568 
Hayward 381 
Headley 639 
Hearne 478 
Hearsey 189 
Heath 284, 562. B. 
643 
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Heathcote 370, 464. 
C. T. 477. S$. 407, 
408. Sir W. 506 

Heathfield,Lord, 30 

Heber 483 

Heblethwayte 187 

Heckford 273 

Hederick 638 

Hedges, Lady, 253 

Heer 362 

Hellyer 91 

Helton 283 

Hely 370 

Hemming 305 

Henderson 404, 635 
bis, 618 

Henn 475 

Henniker 300 

Lord, 560 

Henry II. 253, 484 

Hepworth 187, 273 

Hereford, V’tess, 642 

Heron 253, 379, 473 

Herve 178 

Hervey 466 

Hesilridge 474 

Hesketh 413. Lady, 
187 

Hesse, Prs, 370 

Hewett 273 

Hewitt 461 

Hewlett 189 

Heylin 503,520,596, 
597. P. 212 

Heyne 344 

Heywood 478, 648 

Hick 280 

Hicks 186, 377, 644. 
Sir W. 410 

Higford 99 

Higgins, Dr. 334 

Highway 477 

Hildick 644 

Hildyard 176 

Hill 570,644. E. 82. 
Sir G. 165. Sir G. 
F. 561. S. 283. 
T. 640 

—— Lord, 502 

Hillary 300 

Hills 300 

Hilton 474 

Hinds 368 

Hinton 182 

Hippisley 546 

Hislop 472 

Hitchings 378 

Hoare 183 

Hobbs 620 

Hobcraft 477 

Hobling 282 

Hobson 332 

Hockaday 283 

Hockin 368 

Hodge 379 


665 


Hodgetts 463 

Hodgkin 88 

Hodgson 278, 57} 

Hodson 281 

Hoffer 523 

Hogan 373 

Hogg 622 

Hohenlohe, Pr. 182 

Hokung-ve 461 

Holbeche 644 

Holbrooke 477 

Holden 285 

Holder 280, 648 

Holdich 51 

Holding 378 

Hole, R. 229 

Holford 475 

Holkar 364 

Holland 478, 643 

Holland, L. 258,263, 
267,353,354, 356, 
359,360, 482, 547. 
Lady 506 

Hollis 190. B. 189 

Holman 618 

Holmes 570. G. 177. 
Sir L. 506. W. 
A, 148 

Holroyd, Jrst. 176, 
634 

Holt 560 

Homer 468 

Honeywood 605 

Hony 465 

Hood 280 

——- Vise. 608 

Hook 561 

Hooke 421 

Hoole 278 

Hooper175,625,627, 
628,629,631. J. 
560, 562. Bp. 411 

Hope 68, 170. H. 
156. R. 88, 644, 
S. 568 

Hopkins 303 

Hopper 211, 466 

Horn 561 

Horne, Bp. 609 

Horsburg 600 

Horsley 177 

Horsley, Bp. 54,132 

Horton 202 

Hoskyns, Lady, 178 

Hoste, Sir W. 466 

Hottinger 170 

Houblon 300 

Houston, R. 177. Sir 
W. 464 

Howard, B. 235. J. 
512. hon.Mrs.343 

L. of Effing- 

ham 674 

de Walden, 








L. 87 


Howe 


















Howel 427 
Howell 410. C, 187 
Howlett 423 
Howley, Bp. 270 
Hoy 548 
Huddart 635 
Hudson 224, 376 
Hue 540 
Hugh. 645 
Hughes, Dr. 58. J. 
G. 186. O. 396 
Hugonin 475 
Huish 417 
Hull 274 
Hulse, Sir C. 506 
Humbert 563 
Humfrey 466 
Humphries 227 
Hungerford, J. 186 
Hunlock 82 
Hunt, C. H: 380. H. 
257,355, 627, 628, 
629, 634. J. 90, 
647. T. 273 
Hunter 644. B. 280. 
E. 370. J. 420. R. 
562. W. 467, 568 
Huntingfield, L. 82 
Huntley 635 
Hurst 377, 549 
Husey 492 
Huskisson 261, 262, 
264, 356, 449 
Hutchins 274 
Hutchinson 88 
Hutson 477 
Huttona8, 189, 203. 
C. 621. Mrs. 285, 
sai S. 81 
mpbhrys, S. 
Hydiord, E. 382 


































Jack 430 

Jackson 283. M. F. 
284. W. 376 

Jacob 623 

Jacomb 93 

James 223. J. 381, 
644. P. 182. T. 
367 

James I. 431 

’ Jamesl. of Scotland, 

343 

Jamieson 60, 529. 
Sir J. 118 

Jardine 92 

Jarrold 374 

Jay 420, 643 

Ibbetson 211, 369. 
T. 177 

Tbrahim 235 

Jeans 476 

Jefferies 277 

Jeffery 570 
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Howe 405. J. 473 Jefferys 305 
Ld. 280 bis Jeffries 509, 511 


Jenkins 476,639,643 

Jenner 90, 413 

Jenyns 57 

Jephson 370 

Jersey, E. 170 

Jervais 314, 315 

Jervis 280, 466 

Jervoise 466. Rev. 
Sir S. 300, 506 

Jessop 185 

Jessup 569 

Ilchester, E. 31 bis 

C’tess, 274 

Ingram 270. J. 8l 

Innes, Sir W. 285 

Jocelyn 370, 381 

Joddrell 571 

John, H. 177 

Jobn ILI, 117 

Johns 91 

Johnson 471. J. 280. 
J. M. ii. P. 465. 
Dr. 436, 553. T. 
642. W. 404, 623 

Johnston, Dr. 102. 
Gen. 281. Ly.281. 
J. 346. J. F. 281. 
W. 281 

Johnstone 223. A. 
274. Dr. 567. L 
639. R.B. 370 

Jones 476, 574, 641, 
643. Dean 2927. 
A. M. 82. E, 284, 
G.627. 1.282,518, 
610. J, 177, 229, 
476,635,640. J. 
H. 184. J. J. 472. 
R. 177, 635, 643. 
Sir R. 273. T.289, 
369. Sir W. 467 

Jonson 414 

Jopp 304 

Jortin, Dr. 205,375, 
483, 592 

Irby 273 

Ironside 476 

Irvin 476 

Irvine 82,638. A.182 

Isaac 282, 577, 579 

Isham 573 

Jubb 381 

Jung-Stilling 476 

Juxon 378 





Kaye 644 

Kean 615 
Keane, Lady 608 
Keate 511 
Keating 477 
Keck 264 

Keeff 499 

Keele 274 

Keen 175 


Keighley 638 Lambert 642 
Keith, L. 506 Lambton455.Ly211 
Kelk 572 Lancaster 77 
Kelley 282 Land 185. T. 637 
Kelly 369, 375 Lane 477. J. 397 
Kemble 539 Langdale 178 
Kempe 378 Langford 285, 376, 
~ Kempenfelt 511 475 

Kempthorne 374 Langham 129 
Kendall 635 Langhorne 644 
Kenmare, E.569 Langley 475. R. 1#4 
Kennaway 25 Langton 644 
Kennicott 229 Lansdowne, M. 149, 
Kenny 465 bis 170, 275 
Kent 567. T. 569. L’Archer 371 

T. W. 572 Lardner 136 
—— Duke of, 141 Las Cases 171 ; 
Kerby 374 Lascelles, L. 258, 
Kilderbee 273 260, 264, 275,454, 


550 


Kilvington 380 
Lateward 570 


Kimpton 370, 569 





King, B. 185. E. Lavalette 171 

178. F. 281. H. Laud, Abp. 99, 313 

177. R.377. S. Lauderdale, E. 359 

90. Lady D.648 Lavington, L. 372 
—— Lord 170 Laurence ii. 518 
Kingdon 647 Law 356, 397 
Kingsmill 506 Law, Bp. 338, 548 
Kingston 579 Lawes 560 

—— Lady 506 Lawley 562 

Kinnoul, E. 647 Lawrence 209 
Kintore, E. 635. Lawson 118, #90, 
Kirke 277 268 
Kirkpatrick 640 Lax 187 
Kirwan 88 Laxden 185 
Klaproth 91 Laycock 189 
Kleber 558 Layton 274, 472 
Knapp 81. H, R. Lazarus 375 

378, 648 Leach 571, 599 
Knatchbul]J, Sir E. Leaf 305 

359, 548 Leatham 478 
Knevet 316 Leatt 643 
Knibb 91 Leclerc 90 
Knight 274 Le Cocq 623 
Knightley 176, 2@6 Lecor75 : 
Knowles 280 Lee, J. 178, 280. W. 
Knowlys 571 504. Dr. 369 
Knox 282, 284 Leeds, Lady 417 
Korb 279 Leeke 370 
Kortwright 300 Lees, C. 82. W.E. 
Kyffin 182 62. Lady H. 82, 

O. 82 

Lacon 476 Leeson 274 
Lacy 362, 458, 557 Lefanu 640 
Lafitte 68, 170 Lefebvre 69 
Laing 182 Legge 465 
Lainy 370 Leigh 436. J, 274 
Lakanal 617 Leighton 177 


Lake 569. Lady 369 Leith 640 
L’Allemand 617 Leitrim, C’tess 571 
Lamb 354, 452. W. Le Keux 50, 332 


164, 549. Hon, Le Merchant 623 
Mr. 258 Lemon 379 
Lambe 356, 554. Lennard 300 


hon. Mr.163. Dr, Leopoldine, Arch- 
420, S$. 178 duchess, 558 
Lepaux 
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Lepaux 548 Longeroft 377 Macdougal 283, 466 Martene 117 
Leron 377 Longford, E. 178 Macfarlane 273, 376 Martin 19, 80, 282 
Lescher 281 Longman 207, 208, M‘Gregor 178, 369. Martines 619 
Leslie, Lady A.189. 614 Lady, 369 Martyn 227,344,635 

Lady J. 608 Longlands 639 M‘Intosh, Ly. 284 Mason9l. Dr. 560. 
Lethbridge 26, 370 Longuet 377 Mackenzie50.F.501 G.177. J. 88,645. 
Lethieullier 303 Lonsdale 315. C.186 Mackerrow 71 Maj. 367. M. 414 
Lett 176 Lopes 26 Mackett 473 Massareene, V. 348, 
Lettsom, E. 141. P. Losh 185 Mackie 526 608 

144. Dr. 305, 309 Lothian, Marg. 465 Mackintosh 570 Massie 283, 369 
Levi 474 Love 186,413, E.M, M‘Lean 635 Massingberd 381 
Levinge 562 177 Macleod 177,572 Massy 90, 274, 639 
Lewer 646 Lovelace 466 Mac Mahon 562 Masters, Lady, 47! 
Lewin 118 Lovett 561 M‘Millan 379 Matcham 369 
Lewis 643,644. C.A, Lovibond 182 M‘Miller, F. 177 Mather 178 

186. C. H. 282. Louis XIV. 92 Macomb 230 Mathew 551 


F, 264, 356, 451. Leuis XVI. 279 Maconochie 275,356 Mathias 176, 565 
H. P. 348. J.332, Louis XVIII. 69 Macpherson 16, 334 Matson 643 


569. M.A.568. T. Louth, E. 608 Macquarrie 75,117, Matthiw 155 

93, 645. W.572. Low 82 118, 365, 462 Maude 474, hon. J. 

Dr. 185 Lowe 639. SirH.170, Macqueen 641 A. 364 
Leyden 498 267,361. W.378 Maddocks 477 Maule 612 - 
Lichfield, E, 504 Lowman 399 Magill 283 Maunsell 81 
Liddel 211 Lowndes 189 Magnay 369 Maurice 614 
Lidiard 571 Lowth, Bp. 59 Mainwaring 186 Maurice, Pr. 604 
Light 235 Lowther 635. Ly.A. Maitland 266, 509. Maury, Card. 569, 
Lighton 178. Sir. T. 178. hon. C. 562. Sir T. 558 648 

474. Lady 570 Sir J. 471 Malcolm 401 Maxwell 475. Coi. 
Lille 370 Lucas, SirC. 303 =Maling 567 370. Capt. 267, 
Lillier, Bar. de, 642 Luck 569 Mallack 492 364, 461 
Limerick, E. 646 Ludlow 561, 608 Mallison 376 May 572 
Linacre 426 Lugar 375 Mallory 562 Maynard, V. 300 
Lindsell, Bp. 212 —_ Lukis, F. 623 Malmesbury, E. 506 Mayo 561, 644 
Lippincott 176 Lumley 369 Malone 34 Mayow 90 
Lipsius 5 Lumsdaine 477 Malthus 494 Maziere 274 
Lisburne, E. 26 Lumsden 376 Manby 268,348,376 Meade 178 
Lisle 509,51 1dis. Sir Lungley 368 Mandevill 493 Mears 273, 561 

G. 303 Luscombe 282, 378, Manley 573 Mecklenburgh, D. 
Lister 374 643 Manners 635 370 
Liston 595 Lushington 461,551 Manning 262, 395, Mecklethwayte 375 
Little 76, 286, 376 Luson 635 396 Medley 188 
Littleton 449, 561. Lutma 245 Manse! 273 Medwin 89 


E.452.549.E.J.674 Luttrell 475, 549 Mansfield 372,476 Meehan 118 
Liverpool, E iii.262, Lygon, Lady G. 178 Mansfield, E. 239, Melmoth 593 











258,353,359, 450, Lyhart, Bp. 48 334, 462 Melville, Hon, Mrs. 
456, £50 Lynd 571 Mant 184, 483 82 
Livingston 430, 595 Lynn 571 March, E. 370 Mendip, L. 180 
Lloyd 643. A. S, Lyon 567, 641 Maria Louisa, Ex- Menzies, Sir N, 370 
477. C. 569. G, Lysons 410, 414 Emp. 69, 70, 362 Merce 646 
176. J. 273. V. Lyttleton 356,551 Marino 462 Merceron 263, 454 
574. W. 76. hon. ———— Lord, 57 Markham 177,565 Meredith 645 
Mrs. 186 Ly. 8.369 ———-— Abp. 57 Merlott 321 
—— Bp. 227 Markland 570 Meymott 80 
Locher 22, 23 Macadam 639 Marlborough, D. Michaelsen 478 
Locke 303, 586 Macartney, L. 461 175, 674 Middleton 89, 282, 
Lockhart 261, 264, Macarty, Lady, 281 Duchess,343 568 
322,356, 359,455, Macaulay 442 Marquis 82 Milbank 562 
549,618. Gen.224, M‘Bain 284 Marrable 369 Milbanke, SirR.211 
E.E.568. F.90. G. Macclesfield, E. 369 Marryatt 962,356 Mildmay 465. Sir 
196.. J. 92 M‘Crie 297 Marsack 282 F, 300, 506 bis 
Lockwood 466 Macdonald, Marsh. Marsden 75, 443 Miles 568, 635. P. J. 
Lofft 157 70. Gen.466.Capt. Marsh 473, 561 176 
Loftus 476 379. R. 177, 476, Bp. 550 Mill 506 
Lomax 283 646 Marshall 173, 377. Miller 643. A. 189. 
Lombe 571 Macdonell 177 H. 377. S. 303 J. 640. R. 466. 
Long 377 M‘Douall 177 Marston 280, 642 Sir T. 506, “a 
ier 
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Miller, Lady 92 
Milles 378. Dr. 58 
Millgroves 172 
Millington 643 
Millner 379 

Mills 370, 635, 646 
Milman 368, 370 
Milne, Sir D. 257 
Milner, Dr. J. 277. 


J.609. Dr. T. 277. 


Sir W. M. 176 
Milton 123 
V’tess 465 
——— L. 258, 262, 
455, 457, 554 
Milward 274 
Mingay 186 
Minshull 641 
Minto, Lord 471 
Mirebouse 369 
Mitchell, Col. 473. 
B. O, 280. C.M. 
562. J. 465 
Mitford 511 
Mocatta 569 
Moigne 503 
Molesworth 369 
Monck 550 
Moncrieffe 282 
Money 184, 376 
Monmouth, D. 277 
Monro 37! 
Monroe #2, 267. 36 
Montagu, C.406. E. 
284, 403 
——— Lord 24 
Duke 24, 
201, 202 
Montague, Col. 80. 
M. 546 
Montaigne 291 
Montfaucon423,424 
Montgelas 266 
Montgomery 466. 
Lady 369 
Montholon 267 
Montmorency, D. 
379 
Montolieu 178, 570 
Montrichard, M. 17 
Montucci 195 
Moody 648 
Moon 184 
Moore 91. Maj.-gen. 
274. C.458. D. 
433, 463. J. 184, 
640. Sir J. 253, 
494,502. M. 82. 


P. 262,642. S. 642. 


T. 185 
Morant 517 
Mordaunt 548 
More 569. H.414 
Moreland 176 
Morer 202 
Moresby 463 
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Moreville 604 
Morgan, B. 186. E. 
283,380. J. 282, 
284. L.J. 374,378. 
M.M. 370. R. 177. 
T. 561 
Morillo 462 
Morley 414 
E. 348 
Morpeth, L. 261,275 
Morris 282. E. 176. 
S. 178 
Morrish 183 
Morrison 540 
Morse 177 
Mortimer 90 
Mortlock 472, 475 
———— Lady, 82 
Morton 368 
Moss 92, 442 
Mountain 568 
Mountaine 422 
Mount-Edgecumbe, 
E. 26 
Moysey 561 
Moyth 227 
Muckmurdo 94 
Muller 178 
Munnings 92 
Mundy 185 
Murat 466, 522 
Murphy 435 
Murray, Ly. E. 369. 
Sir G.170. H.156, 
381. hon. R. 475 
Lord J. 79, 
162, 163 
— Lady S. 369 
Musgrave, J. 410. 
Sir P. 176. P.380 
Musgrove 200 
Mytton 370 


Nadaillae, M. 562 

Nanteuil 443 

Napier 273, 571 

Narborough 157 

Nares371. Dr. 181 

Nash 39, 506 

Nasmyth 91 

Nassau 571 

Naylor 644 

Neale 283, 443. Sir 
H. 506 

Neate 183 

Neave, T. 431, 432. 
SirT. 300 

Nelmes 284 

Nelson 282, 643. J. 
182.° R. 329 

——— L. 280, 440 

E. 560 

Nepaul, Rajah, 617 

Nepean 465 

Nesbitt 375 


Neville, hon. C. 562 
Lady C. 273 
a L. 210, 211 
Nevinson 572, 646 
Nevison 87 
Newall 475 
Newbery 347, 570 
Neweastle, D. 253 
——— Duchess,465 
Newcomen 303, 563 
Newport, Sir J. 549, 
551 
Newton 374 
Sir 1,123,399, 
444, W. 370 
Ney 363 
Nicholas 443 
——— Gr. D. 173 
Nicholl, Sir J. 252, 
553 
Nicholls 178. L. 370 
Nichols188.E.S 370. 
J. 87,94, 113,180, 
248,393, 436, 622, 
641. M. 285 
Nicholson 600. J. 
P. 472 
Nightingale 376,472 
Nind 566 
Nisbet 382 
Nix, Bp. 49 
Noble 379, 380, 646 
Noel,hon, C.N. 562. 
H.186. hon.W.M. 
562. hon.Mrs 465 
Nolcken, B’ ness,608 
Nollekens 512 
Nooth, J. M. 177 
Norcott 273 
Norden 234, 235 
Norfolk,D’ chess, 100 
_ D. 272 
Norman 283 
Norris 182, 184 
North, F. 181 
— L. 181, 276 
Northall 280 
Northampton,E.602 
Northcote, Sir 8. H 


26 
Northumberland,D. 
275 
Norton 370 
Norway 642 
Nottingham, E. 128 
Nugent 378 
Nunn 562 
Nuttall 473 


Oakes 263, 466 
Oakley 188 
O’Brien 90. Ly. E. 
465, 477 
O'Callaghan 378 
Ochterlony 258 


O'Connor 476, 627 

Oddy 569 

O'Donel 562 

Offer 206 

Ogilvy 284 

Ogiander, Sir W. 32, 
176, 506 

O'Hara 370 

Oldham 283, 573 

Olivan 265 

Olive 93 

Oliver 313, 566 

Ollivant 368, 448 

Olville 457 

O'Neill, E. 608 

Ongler 466 

Onslow 454 

Orange, Prs. 265,273 

——— Pr. 557 

Orchard 26 

Ord 178, 605 

Orford, E. 31, 314, 
426 

Orleans, D'chess,561 

———= 9). 70, 170 

Ormerod 157 

Ormond, D, 545 

Orrel 378 

Orrell 405 

Osborne 407 

Oscar, Prince, 171 

Ossory, Bp. 550 

Oswald 573 

O'Toole 381 

Otway 94, 178 

Oudinot 69 

Qughterlony 278, 
279, 265 

Oulton 273 

Outram 156 

Owen 39°, 393, 674. 
Commodore 458. 
Sir A. 91. H.6206 

Oxley 118 


Packard 268 

Packe 465 

Paget, Sir A. 285. 
Hon. B. 285 

——- L. 504. Lady 
C.370. Lady H. 
465 

Pain 644 

Paine, T. 595, 596 

Paley 285 

Palke 26 

Palm 523, 558 

Palmer 268. A. 586. 
SirJ,188. Sir S. 
394, 395. Sir T. 
473 

Palmerston, V. 359, 
506, 548 

Pannell 562 

Parish 68 

Park 
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Park 43, 617. Mr. 
Justice, 176, 404, 
560, 624. J. 176. 
M. 221. T.88,483 

Parke 370 

Parker 378, 473. A. 
466. J. 282. J.T. 
465. R. T. 176. 
T. L. 563. W. 572 

Parkes 105 

Parnell, Sir H. 546, 
550 

Parr, B. 229. Dr. S. 
371, 567 

Parratt 82, 274 

Parris 646 

Parrish 170 

Parry 273, 642 

Parsloe 377 

Parsons 367 

Partridge 282 

Passemer 492 

Paterson274. G.376. 
J.466. W.S.635 

Patey 274 

Patrick 317 

Pattisson 643 

Pattison 284 

Patton 274 

Paul 82. SirG.O. 410 

Paulet, E. 128 

Paulson 573 

Pausey 470 

Pawlett, C’tess 300 

Paxton 635 

Payne 88. R, 186 

Paynter 273 

Peach 466 

Peacocke 184 

Peacopp 475 

Pearce 413 

Pearkes 473 

Pearsall 559 

Pearse 91, 183 

Pearson 185, 186, 
315 

Peat 93, 638 

Pechell 1728 

Peckitt 313, 482 

Peddie, Major 171, 
364, 617. J.370 

Peel 358, 359, 370, 
546 


Peele 91 
Pelham, J.C. A. 506 
Pellegrini 478 
Pemberton 178 
Pembroke, E. 623 
Pen 493 
Penman 478 
Pennaat 426, 427 
Pennei 465 
Pennienes 617 
Pennington 283, 
639. H. 568. Sir 
J,187. M, 60 


Penny 562 
Penrice 410 
Penruddocke 
J. H.176 
Pepys 379 
Perceval, Rt. Hon. 
S. 175, 239, 521. 
W. 622 
Perey 502, 577 
——- Bp. 48, 317 
——- E. 466 
Pereira 466 
Perkins 638. S. 621 
Perregaux 170 
Perrin 185 
Perring, Sir J. 26, 
549 
Perrott 370, 377 
Perry 466, 497. Dr. 
C.61, 253. W.176 
Pery, Lady M. 186 
Peter 466 
Peterborough,E.511 
Petion 618 
Petre 562 
—— Lord 300 
Petrie 369, 472 
Pett 273 
Pettigrew 305, 560 
Pettus 316 
Petty, Sir W. 511 
Phelp 370 
Phelps 562 
Philips 184, 549. 
T. W. 25 
Phillimore 455 
Phillips 82, 549 bis. 
B. 572. J. 100. 
J.W. 369. T, 377 
Philpot 641 
Philpott 644 
Phipps 178 
Pichegru 523, 558 
Pickering 90 
Pickett 306 
Pickwood 466 
Picton 502 
Piggott, Sir A, 258, 
356 


91. 


Pigott 381 

Pinckney 462 

Pinnock 91 

Pitcairn 467 

Pitman 2285, 466 

Pitt 612, 613. M. 
264. W.M., 31. 
Rt. Hon. W. 552, 
568 

Pius VI. 569 

Pius VII. 367 

Platoff 616 

Platt 368, 628 

Playfair 173 

Playford 500 

Pleydel 31 

Plowden 506 


Plucknett 282 
Pochin 573 
Pococke, Sir G. 471 
Pocklington 571 
Pole, W.W. 72, 358. 
Sir W. T. 26 
Card. 426 
Polhill 184 
Pollard 93, lil 
Pollen 506 
Pollington, V’tess, 
274 
Pollock 90 
Polwarth 82 
Pombal, M. 455 
Poniowski 171 
Ponsonby 162, 165, 
258, 260,261 ,354, 
356 bis, 450, 451, 
454, 545, 549,550. 
Sir W. 502 
Poole 381 
Poore, J. 623 
- Bp. 620 
Pope 435, 512 
Porson 420, 442 
Portal 506 
Porteous 638 
Porteus, Bp. 295 
Portland, D. 314, 
451,648, G74 
Portman 31 
Portsmouth, E. 506 
Portugal, K. 74, 75 
Potts 91, 568 
Powel 413, 560 
Powell 297 ,348,644. 
H. W. 370. M.F. 
82. P. 176. R. 
375. W.E.177 
Power 187. Sir M. 
230 
Powis 547 
Powlett 561, 569, 
643. Lt.-col. H. 
187. W.P. 506 
Powys 635, 644 
Poynter 546 
Pratt 368 
Prendergast 90, 283 
Prescott 475. C.572. 
E. 86. J. 189. 
Lady 273 
Preston 165. J. 280. 
L. A. 178. R. F. 
569. T. 175,355, 
560,625,627.Hon. 
Mrs. 608 
Pretyman 635, 643 
Prevost 83, 85 
Priaulx 623 
Price 313, 476, 608, 
622, 648. Col.387. 
Rev. Mr. 378,410. 
D.282. E.M, 397. 
J. 369, 561. J.T. 
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281. LL. 370. M. 
280. R. 176. Lady 
S. 381. W. 382 
Prichard 279, 569 
Prickett 570 
Pridden 466 
Priestley 547, 548 
Prince 466 
Prince Regent 83, 
423, 509. 559.624 
Pring 85. 492, 493 
Pringle 474 
Prinne 410 
Procter 476 
Protheroe 164, 356, 
635 
Prudde 312 
Prudhoe, L. 162 
Prussia, K. 509 
Pryce 642 
Pugh 475 
Pulford 476 
Purdon 570 
Purefoy 643 
Purvis 506 
Pusey 94 
Pye 378. C. 332 bis 
Pynson 207 


Queensberry, Mar- 
chioness, 465 

Quillinan 178 

Quin 356, 379 


Radcliffe, E. S. 177 
Radcly ffe 332 
Radstock,L. 280,346 
Raffles 274 
Raine 371, 464 
Raleigh 570. Sir W. 
30, 426, 509 
Ramsay 178, 476 
Ramsbottom 368 
Ramsden 561, 644 
Rancliffe, L. 356 
Rand 82 
Randall 345 
Randolph 273 
Randon 69, 557 
Ranken 370 
Rannie 82 
Ranton 624 
Ratcliffe 177 
Raven 500 
Ravenshaw 177 
Rawlins 284, 642 
Rawson 562, 571 
Ray 303, 404, 643 
Raymond 274 
Reay 379 
Rebecca 392 
Redesdale, L. 410, 


483 
Redfern 
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Redfern 118 
Redman 574 
Redwood 478 
Reed 473. B. 185 
Rees, Dr. 423 
Reeve 377, 643 


” Reeves, J. 253 


Reid 549 

Reinhold 444 

Remmington 644 

Renata 325 

Rennie 482 

Renny 635 

Renouard 635 

Repton 252 

Revell 82 

Reynolds 643. B. 
187. Sir J. 282, 
314, 315 

Rheinhardt 568 

Rhodes 374,473. W. 


477 
Ribblesdale, L. 563 
Ricardo 562 
Riccuete 172 
Rice 90, 369, 646 dis. 
A. 185 
Rich 112, 427 
Richan 6328 
Richards 378, 639. 
D. 476. T. 473 
Ba. 176, 634 
Richardson 223. C. 
112. M. 475. S. 
531 
Richie 620 
Richmond 283, 374, 
378 
C’tess, 253 
Ricketts 379 
Riddell, Lady, 572 
Rider 92 
Ridge 571 
Ridley, E.M.A. 185, 
378. Sir M. W. 
261,356, 454, 550, 
551 
Rielle, Count, 380 
Rigby 300, 560. W. 
176 
Rigg 378 
Rigley 407 
Riley 568 
Rio 600 
Rioust 361 
Rising 282 
Rist 573 
Ritson 333 
Rivers 268, 475. Sir 
H. 561 
Lady, 561 
L. 55, 506 
Riversdale, L. 674 
Rix 371 
Robarts 674 
Roberts, B. C. 377. 
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G.562. W.89,184. 
Sir W. 176 

Robertson, A. 91. R. 
377. Dr. 92, 197 

Robbins 472 

Robinson 202, 264, 
379. B. 635. C. 
377. F. 182, 258. 
Sir F.P. 230. bon. 
F. 360 bis. Sir G. 
201. J. 280,645. 
J.B. 635. M. 89, 
488. R. 376. T. 
225. W. 476. Sir 
W. 224 

Roche, Sir P. R. 177 

Roche Jaquelin 458 

Rochester, Bp. 607 

Rochon 638 

Rodgers 177 

Rodick 476 

Rodrick 381 

Roe 308, 570 

Roffe 332 

Rogers 561. C. 475. 
E, 187. H. ii. 442. 
Sir J. L. 25 

Roland 177 

Roles 465 

Rolfe 284 

Rolle, L. 25 

Rollo, Lady M. 474 

Romer 274 

Romilly, Sir S. 261, 
271, 275, 354, 356 
bis, 550, 551, 554, 
599 

Romney 252 

Romney, E. 308,368 

Rooke 274 

Rose, rt. hon.G. 258, 
264,506,549.J3.89. 
Rey. Dr. 497 

Ross 93, 369, 639. 
H. 375. M. 94 

Rosslewen 178 

Rosslyn, E. 357, 449 

L.Chane. 371 
Rothes, E. 163 
C’tess, 369, 

476 

Rothschild 457 

Rothwell 639 

Rous 176 

Rowcliffe 378 

Rowe 183, 476 

Rowland 227 

Rowlands 472 

Rowlandson 252 

Rowles 374 

Rundell 272 

Rudd 188 

Rudge, B. 181. J. 
136, 181, 322 

Rupert, Pr. 411,412 

Rush 595 


Rushworth 506 
Ruspini 642 
Russ 644 
Russel, M. 211 
Russell, J. 280. L. 
274. W. 177. Dr. 
142, 143 
Lord, 356 
Lady C. 180 
Rutland, D. 314 
Rutter 185 
Rycaut, Sir P. 245 
Ryder 239, 274 
Bp. 535 
Ryland 247 . 
Rysbrach 512 


St. Barbe 511 
St. Clair 370, 466 
St. David's, Bp. 400 
Saint-Foix 426 
St. George 19. Chev. 
195 
St. John 123 
L. 164, 359, 
449 
St. Vincent, E. 280 
bis, 605 
Salisbury, Bp. 435 
E. 343 
Salmon 173 
Salt 571. J.S. 495 
Salte 187 
Saltmarsh 562 
Salvin 211 
Samuel 379 
Sancroft, Abp. 212 
Sanderson 645. T. 
186 
Sandilands 92 
Sandry, Lady, 89 
Sands 332 
Sandys 374. Ly.465. 
Sir E. B. 410 
San Martin 619 
Santini 267,363,459, 
558 
Sapte 182 
Savage 292, 414 
Savary 74, 558 
Savidge 569 
Savile 369 
Savile 377 
Saumarez,SirJ. 622, 
623. SirT. 622 
Saunders 92,156,571 
Saunderson 465 
Saune 377 
Savory 562 
Saxe-Coburg, D. @2 
Pr. 642 
Saxe-Heildburghau- 
sen, Pr. 466 
Say 280 
Sayer, Dr. 56 
Sayers 397 


Scarborough, E, 211 
Scatchard 374 
Schmirke 646 
Schnebbelie 247 
Schoefer 155 
Schomberg 635 
Schwarkskopt 646 
Scott, Dr. 56). C. 
31. C.W. 562. H. 
465. J. 351,645. 
M. 184. R.471. T. 
285. W. 212, 349, 
471. Sir W. 455. 
W. B. 644 
Scriven 94 
Scroop, L. 509 
Scudamore 605 
Seagrave 408 
Seale 466 
Seares 473 
Secker, Abp. 212 
Selden 114 
Selfe 185 
Selkirk, C’tess, 273 
L. 172 
Serces 444 
Serjeant 172 
Serle 381 
Serre 68 
Seward, W. 425 
Sewell, J. 434 
Seyer 605 
Seymour 560 
———— Ld. H. 506 
——— Lid. R. 549 
Shaftesbury, E. 31 
Shannon,C’tess,273, 
369 
Shapland, J. 177 
Sharp 186, 358. M. 
W. 91 
Sharpe, C.P. 252. J. 
561. T. B. 569 
Shaw 5,103,196,293. 
C.274. J. 188. Sir 
J. 264, 356, 455, 
549, 627, 628, 631 
Sheaffe, Lady, 82 
Sheffield, Sir R. 176 
Shelburne, L. 499 
Shelly 184 
Shepheard 274 
Shepherd,J, 401. Sir 
S. 258, 354, 357, 
465, 625 
Sheppard 410 bis 
Sherard, Ly. E. 562 
— Ly. L. 94 
Sherborne, L. 410 
Sheridan 370. R. B. 
344 
Sherlock, Dr. T. 396 
Sherwill 370 
Sherwood 271 
Shield 465 
Shields 275 
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Short 570. Dr. 333 

Shrubb 635 

Sibbald 126 

Sibley 203 

Sibly 335 

Sibthorp 561 

Sidmouth, V. 162, 
164, 257 bis, 263, 
353,354, 355,437, 
449,450,483, 547, 
548 

Simcoe 26 

Siminson 184 

Simmons 638 

Simpson 82, 465 

Sims 424 

Sinclair 92, 178 

Singer 641 

Skeffington 608 

Skelton 381 

Skene 285 

Skinner, Bp. 430 

Skypp 99 

Skyring 635 

Slaney 568 

Slater 465, 474 

Slatter 569 

Slee 186 

Sleech 229 

Sloane 506. Lady G. 
465 

Smales 573 

Small 635 bis 

Smeaton 30 

Smelt 466 

Smirke 624 

Smith 455, 492,635, 
643. Capt. 281. 
Dr. 185. Col. 568. 
Prof. 71,72. E. 
280,349. F. 476. 
G. 381. G.S, 273. 
H. 379. J. 300, 
377, 549, 568,621. 
J.C. 442. J.J. 
452. J. T. 401. 
J.W.560. SirJ.W. 
3i. L177, 185. 
M. 274. R. T. 473. 
S. 375.. W. 177, 
356,368, 389,445, 
560,605. Sir W. 
300. W.R. 332 

Smyth 561. A. 563. 
C. 562. E. 563. 
J. 493. T. 563. 
W. 563 

Sneyd 562, 637 

Soane 369 

Solano 619 

Solomon 335 

Somerset 370. Capt. 
471 

———— Lord 617. 
Lord C, 171, 172. 


LadyF.561. Lord 
G. 411 

Somerville 195, 283 

Sondes, Lord 203 

Sotheby 87,190,436, 
613, 614 

Southbrook 477 

Southcott 139 

Southeby 511 

Southey 368, 414, 
548 

Spark 466 

Speaker 76 

Speare 273 

Spencer, Adj. 283. 
H. PF, 641. J. 181. 
Sir J. 608 

——— Earl 6) 

Lord C.179 
Lord R. 179 

Spenser 99 

Bp. 48, 303 

Spicer 274, 641 

Spilman 426 

Spofforth 89 

Spooner 273 

Spread 466 

Spry 475 

Spurzheim 335, 336 

Squire 476 

Stacpoole 473 

Stafford 633 

- M. 270 

Stanhope, Lady 496 

——— E. 252 

Stanley 512, 605. 
Hon, J. 379 

L. 261, 264 

Lady 639 

Stanton, Sir J. de, 
493 

Stapylton, Sir M.91 

Star 375 

Starkey 560 

Statter 646 

Staveley 178 

Stebbing 571 

Stedman 647 

Steede 375 

Steele 282. B. 561. 
H. 82. J. P.274 

Steevens, G.442,498 

Stenson 407 

Stephens 274 bis 

Stephenson 202. J. 
185 

Stepney 444 

Sterne 375 

Stevens 380. W.404 

Stevenson 182 

Stewart, C. E. 178. 
Sir C. 456. Hon. 
E. 279. Lady K. 
561. Lady P. 180 

Lord 460 




















Stillingfleet 123 
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‘Shipley, Bp. 512 


Stirke 474 
Stock, J. 432 
Stockton 77 
Stofflet 5528 
Stolker 635 
Stona 185 
Stonard 477 


Stone368,643. B.M. 
573. T.377. W. 


176 
Stoney 90, 186 
Stonhewer 296 


Stopford 561. R. B. 
Lady 


201, 202. 

465 
Stothard 424 
Stott 475 
Stourton 209 
Stracey 377 
Strain 148 
Strangeways 561 


Strangford, L. 456, 


561 
Strasbourg 477 
Strathmore, E. 211 
bis 
Stratton 570 
Streatfield 128 
Street 369, 381 
Stretton 283, 476 
Stringer 476 


Strode 91, 282. J.C. 


176 
Strong 93, 273 


Strutt 608, 613. J. 


300. S. 473 
Strype 303 


Stuart, G. 648. J. L. 


172. Lady 273 
Stubbs 463 
Stukeley 303, 471 
Sturt 31 bis 
Style 463 
Suckling 49 


Sullivan 465 
Summerfield 377 
Sumner 263 
Sunderland, 


Lady 
343 


Surrey, E. 435 
Sussex, D 353, 450, 


559, 560 


Sutcliffe 572 

Suter 377 
Sutherland 471, 610 
Suttie, Lady 641 
Sutton 579. B. 313. 


Rt. Hon.C.M.561. 
G. 187. M. 275, 
454. Adm. 644 


——— Abp. 623 
Swain 379 

Swan 305 

Swann 549 

Swayne 620 
Sweden, Cr. Pr. 171 





Sweeper 209 

Sweetenham 466 

Swete 26 

Swift, Dean 58,254, 
413, 428, 529. M. 
473 

Sydenham 455 

Sykes 569 

Symmons,Dr.C, 612 

Symonds377. J.185. 
R. 568 


Tailer 477 
Talbot, C. 403 
— L. Chan,413 
Talleyrand 362 
Talma 361, 458 
Tame 409 
Tancred 93 
Tanner 396, 572 
Tapps 506 
Tate 122 
Tavel 273 
Tawke 473 * 
Tayler, W. 475 
Taylor 50, 423, 462, 
496. Hon. Miss 
466. Commodore 
464. A. 468. B. 
376. C. W. @g. 
F. 568. F.M. 561. 
G. 177. H. 81. J. 
176. J. W. 369. 
M. A. 356. W. 
280, 379. W.D. . 
332 
Teal 473 
Teed 281 
Tegart 382, 473 
Teissier 182 
Tekell 184, 496 
Temple, Sir W. 129 
Tennant 379 
Terrot 60 
Tew 377 
Thackeray 467 
Theresa, Archduch. 
363 
Theron 178 
Thiballier 635 
Thibaudeau 171 
Thirlby,Bp.317,393 
Thistlethwaite 186 
Thistlewood 560, 
625, 626,627,628, 
629 
Thomas 182, 569. 
C. L. 185. E. A, 
274. G.374. HL. 
274. J. 78, 91, 
465: J.G. 370. 
M. E. 472. R. 176 
Thomason, J. 253 
Thomond, M, 314 
Thompson 465. Dr. 
143 A. 382. C. 
184. 
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184. E. 381. F.F. 
379. G. 283. Sir 
R. 176. W. 477 
Thomson 282. Bar. 
176, 382. A. 571. 
E. 187. J. 512 
S. B. 478. T. 570 
Thornburn 642 
Thorne 377 
Thornhill 90, 466 
Thornton 92, 549. 
J.312, 466. S.187 
Thornycroft 182 
Thorold 465 
Thorp 466 
Thorpe 187 
Thoyts 178 
Throckmorton 209 
Thurlow,L. 132,382 
Thwaites 379 
Tibbitts 203, 466 
Tichborne 509 
Tierney 165, 259, 
261,356, 358, 454, 
457,545, 549,551, 
554 
Tillstone 570 
Timbreli 285, 466 
Timmis 378 
Tingcombe 643 
Tinney 246 
Titchborne 506 
Todd 99 
Toldervy 643 
Toledo 75 
Tolstoy, Count, 90 
Tolworthy 642 
Tomkins 267 
Tomline, Bp. 592 
Tomlins 269 
Tomlinson 282,442, 
71 
Tompson 374 
Tong 274 
Toone 82 
Torring 375 
Tothall 642 
Tottenham 273,476 
Tovey 82 
Tournay 369 
Toussaint 528 
Towers 82, 300 
Townend 377 
Townley 369. J.184 
Townsend, C. 476. 
R. 477 
Townshend,C.F.379 


Tremayne 264 
Trenchard 31 


Trevathick 185 
Trevelyan 465 
Treweeke 177 
Trimleston, Ly. 608 
Triphook 207 
Trodd 185 
Trollope, Lady, 465 
Trowbridge, Ly. 82 
Tuchet, hon. Mrs. 
561 
Tucker 280,281. Sir 
E. 370 
Tuckey 71, 72, 90, 
267 


Tudor 71, 72 
Tuffnell 300 
Tulk 178, 638 
Turner 228,379. Sir 
C. 563. J.377,542. 
M. 274. W.H.465 
Turnor 177 
Turnour 465 
Turton 379 
Turville 466 
Tweedale, Marc. 274 
Twigg 473 
Tyrell 474 
Tyrrel,SirH.509. Sir 
J. 300 


Tyrwhitt, SirT, 286 
Tyssen 177 


Valentine 177 
Valletort, L. 162 
Vanaken 112 
Vanbrugh, Sir J. 8 
Vander Mandert 209 
Vane, Lady A. 562 
Sir H. 431 
Van Linge 313 
Vanneck 466 
Vansittart 163, 260 
bis, 262, 274, 356 
bis, 859 bis, 449, 
450, 451, 452 ter, 
454, 545, 548, 549 
bis, 550, 551, 563 
Varley 478 
Vaughan, T. 561, 
Sir J. 574 
Vaughton 644 
Vawdry 176, 273 
Veale 177 


Vereker, rt, h. C, 563 - 


Verney, hon. H. 176 
Vernon 280, 372 


. Vesey 442 


Viecary 173 

Vidal 82 

Vilett 361 

Villiers 465 

Vincent 274 

Viney 91, 640. J, 
177 


Vivian 571 
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Underwood 376 
Uniacke 499 
Voelkel 646 
Volweiler 491 
Von Bothemer 642 
Von Bruenneck 638 
Von Capellan 71 
Von Rosenfield 266 
Von Schkopp 642 
Von Voght, Bar. 364 
Voss 344 
Vowles 279 
Urbani 646 
Urdaneta 172 
Urquijo 477 
Uxbridge, Countess 
284, 444 
Vyse 273 


Waddington 568 
Wade 466 
Waiblinger 187 
Wake 378 
Wakefield 225 dis. 
G. 149 
Walcot, Lady 284 
Waldegrave, E. 300 
Wales 172 
Prs. 171, 460 
Waleston 274 
Walford 300 
Walker 644, 647. E. 
282, 635. SirG.T. 
273. J. 188, 189, 
375, 643. S. 92. 
S.E. 279. T. 187. 
W. ii. 177, 253, 
380. W.H.274 
Wall, Capt. 367. J. 
382, 474 
Wallace, E. 274. S. 
285 
Waller 224. Sir W. 
100,411, 509 
Wallinger 300 
Wallis, F. 375. 
570 
Wallscourt, Baron 
608 
Walpole, Lady H. 
466 


V. 


Walsh 362, 622. M. 
". 285 
Walstein 93 
Waltham, Lady 300 
Walton 303 
Wangenheim 558 
Wapshare 369 
Warbeck 509 
Warburton, J. 492 
Bp. 56, 
400, 498 
Ward 273, 551,553, 
566. A.C. 282, 


C. 473. F, 82. J. 
380. R. 360 bis. 
U.C. 608. W.449. 
W. H. 639 
Warde, C. 274 
Warden 88 
Wardlow 82 
Warner 285, 641. 
R. 177 
Warre 356 
Warren! 23, 464. M. 
285 
Warrender, Sir G. 
262 


Warton 51], 512, 
612,613. Dr. 483. 
T. 4, 99,311,314, 
315 

Warwick,C’ tess 349 

E. 272 

Wasey 285 

Washbourn 186 

Washington 595 

Waterson 269 

Wathen 476 

Watson 175. J. sen. 
560, 647. jun.626, 
627, 628, 633. A. 
571. C.274. F. 
177. W. W. 187 

Watts, Lieut. 1128. 
Dr. 252, 343, 428. 
J. 475 

Waylen 644 

Waynfleet, Bp. 505 

Webber 80, 546 

Webster 178, 475 

Wedd 93 

Wedderburn 369 

Weeding 368 

Weedon 500 

Weekes 585, 639 

Wegge 89 

Weir 90 

Weld 31 

Welderen, C’tess 87 

Wellesley 674. -hon. 
W. P. 300 

— Marq. 164, 
353. Mareh’s 674 

Wellington, D. 70, 
265, 272, 509,624 

Wells 188, 643 

Wentworth118,120, 
186 

West, B. 315. J. 98 

Westall 347, 379 

Westby 562 

Westcombe 300 

Western 300, 549 

Westlake 474 

Westmoreland, L. 
170 

Weston 284. Sir R. 
426 

Westphial 82 

Wetherell 
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Wetherell 560, 625, Wilcox 202 


629 
Weyland 494 
Whalley201 473,566 
Wharton, Sir P. 196 
— L. 196 
— D. 112 
Whateley 463 
Wheatley 376 
Wheeley 382 
Wheler 34, 36. 
G, 212, 531 
Whichcote, Lady S. 
561 
Whish 274 
Whitaker 273, 300. 
G. 279. Dr. T. D. 
330, 394, 564 
White 88, 375, 477, 
644, 646. A.562. 
F. 646. G. ii. 511. 
H. K. 432. R.S. 
571. S. 273. S. 
H. 284. W.92 
Whitear 274 
Whitehead 465 
Whiteley 466, 476 
Whitfield 421, 406 
Whitgift, Abp. 503 
Whitmarsh 562 
Whitmore 370, 571 
Whitrow 380 
Whitwell 87 
Wiatt, Sir T. 435 
Wickens 380 
Wickham 477 
Wickstead 571 
Wigan 177 
Wiglesworth 92 
Wigzell 466 
Wilberforce iii. 252, 
260, 452, 551 
Wilbraham 178,258, 
257 


Sir 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. 


N 


Wild 477 

Wilder 283, 562 

Wilding 644 

Wildman 379 

Wilkes 511 

Wilkins 186, 624 

Wilkinson 274. Dr. 
76. Gen. 84. F. 
465. J. G. 274. 
M. A. 274. R. 
374 

Wilks 279 

Willard 568 

Willes 124 

Willesford 493 

Willett 31 

Williams 629. Rev. 
Mr. 375, 568. B. 
639. D. 446. E. 
L. 466. J.C. 92. 
J. 378, 474, 476. 
SirJ. 393. R. 177, 
474. T. 274, 568. 
W. B. 635 

——— Abp. 313 

Williamson, Sir H. 
211 

Willich 477 

Willis 269, 572. B. 
226. J. 188, 282. 
T. 393 

Willows, T. 274 

Wills 282 

Wilmot, Sir R. 562 

Wilson 334,635,639, 

Dr. 109. A.89,414. 

J. 92,474,623. R. 

C.273. T.228,229. 

W. 475. 

Bp 51 
Winchester, M. 509 
Windermude 627 
Windham 552, 554 
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Windsor 477 
Wingfield 466 
Winney 367 
Winsland 639 
Winstanley 573. C. 
176 
Winter 442 
Wirtemberg,Prs.466 
—_—-—- K.. 70, 
171 
Wise 571 
Witgenstein 363 
Withy 92 
Witts 90 
Wodehouse372,635. 
hon. L, 474 
Wodsworth 397 
Wolfe 223 
Wollaston 274 
Wood 263, 644. B. 
91. G.375. Sir 
G. 170. H. 92. J. 
185,473,645. W. 
643. Lord Mayor 
232,270,627 ,628. 
Dr. 462. Baron 
176, 634 
Woodbridge 
466 
Woodfall 499 
Woodhouse 378,568 
Woodley 274 
Woodriffe 284 
Woodward 279, 432 
Woollett 372 
Woolmar 375 
Woolnoth 332 
Woolridge 185 
Wordsworth340 Dr. 
436 
Workman 81 
Worral 410 
Wrangham 143,574, 
641 


370, 


Wraxall 334 

Wray 61. Sir B. 26, 
489 

Wright 183, 368. 
Capt. 523. Rev. 
Mr. 547, 548. P. 
L. 300. R. 273. 
T. 565 

Wrightson 380 

Wriothesley, L. 512 

Wrottesley 356 

Wuiek 366 

Wyatt 134 

Wyett 570 

Wykeham, W. 505, 
51 

Wylly 635 

Wyndham 462 

Wynne 89. C. 164, 
261 bis, 275, 356. 
W. W. 178 


Ximenes, Marg. 638 


Yallop 475 
Yarburgh 279 
Yark 644 
Yarworth 645 
Yates 370, 562 
Yeatman 31 
Yeo, Sir J. 85, 229 
Lady, 635 
Yerworth 562 
York, C. 258. P. W. 
176 
- D. 624 
Yorke 520,546. F. 
A. 568. P. 571 
Youde 643 
Young 615. Dr. 348. 
M. 475. S, 381. 
T. 273. W. 82 


Zebulon 283 
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Alnwick, View of, 577. 

Barton Segrave, Church and Parsonage, 
201. 

Burnet, Bp. Monument, 113. — House, 
at Clerkenwell, 497. 

Charles I. Medallion of, 209. 

Font, at Litchet Maltrave rs, 209. 

Gem, antique, found at Rumsey, 209. 

Hinksey, North, Church and Cross at, 
393. 

Knox,J. House in which he was born, 297 


London Wall and St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, 401. 

Magdalen College Tower, Oxford, 9. 

Mosaic at Estavaye, 17. 

Veild, J. Silhouette of, 305. 

St, Giles’s Cripplegate, Church, 461. 

Seals, antique, found at Evesham, 209. 

Shaftesbury, Antiquities discovered at, 
209. 

Shrewsbury Abbey, Remains of, 105. 

Tawstock Heuse, Devon, 489. 


CORRECTIONS, &c. 


Votume LXXXVI. Parr II. 

P. 468. Did the Baronetage of Owen 
of Orieltou, 1641, expire in the Jate Sir 
Arthur Owen ? 

P. 477. Hiacinthe Gabrielle, Mar- 
chioness Wellesley, left issue three sons, 
viz. 1. Richard Wellesley, esq. late M.P. 
for Yarmouth; 2. Gerald Wellesley, esq. 
in the East Indies ; 3. Henry Wellesley, 
esq. Her Ladyship had also issue, Anne 
Wellesiey, married June 3, 1806, Sir 
William Abdy, bart. of Cobham-place, 
Surrey, which marriage being dissolved, 
she was united to Lord Charles Ben- 
tinek, brether of the Duke of Portland; 
and Hiacinthe Wellesley, married Ed- 
ward Jobu Littleton, esq. of “Teddesley 
Park, Kuight of the Shire for Stafford- 
shire. . 

P. 510, a. 1.1, for beyond, read be- 
hind. 

P, 568. Mr. Robarts died at Berry 
Hill, Bucks, (the seat of Lord Rivers- 
dale,) which Mr. R. had for some time 
occupied. 

P. 622, a. 1. 27 trom the bottom, sor 
Sound R. Norfolk, read Lound ff. 
Suffolk. 

P. 630, a. 1. 12 from the bottom, for 
Earl of Lothian, read Marquis of Lo- 
thian. 

P. 631, b. 1. 30, for Dunnett, read 
Dannett. 

P. 633, b. between lines 28 and 29, in- 
sert Vol. LXXXYV. Part I. 


END OF VOL. LXXXVII. 





P. 636. No Earl of Effingham ex- 
isted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
it should be Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, 

Votume LXXXVII. Part l. 

P. 32, b. 1. 11 from the bottom, 
between Shaftesbury and 1776, insert 
died. 

P. 82, b. b. 11 from the bottom, for 
“Tare read Derbishire. 


P. , b. 1. 17, for Lovich, read Lo- 
ps 

, 93, b. 1. 27, 28, for Curtins, read 
Ont ns. 

P. 180. The Duke of Marlborough’s 


eldest daughter, Lady Caroline, married 
Henry Fiscount Clifden. 

P. 183, a. 1, 32, 33, for Stratford, read 
Strafford, 

P, 186, for Lady Mary Halton, read 
Dame Mary Halton. 

P. 273, b. 1. 38, for Byland-hall, read 
Boyland-hall. 

P. 280, b. |. 41, for Sirling, read Stir-~ 
ling. 

P, 334, a. 1. 39, for 1764, read 1765. 

P, 374, b. 1. 23 from the bottom, for 
Yotforth, read Spofforth. 

P. 378, b. 1. 18, for Litchen, reed 
Litcham. 

P. 443, b. 1. 42, for King, read Ring. 

P. 465, b. |. 17, for Ballitone, read 
Ballitore. 

P. 505, b. 1. 
Romsey. 


22, for Ramsey, reac 
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